
PEEFACE. 


Beiko at Jerusalem in the year 1831, and visiting the tra¬ 
ditionary tombs of the Kings of Israel, my thoughts recurred 
to a personage whose marvellous career had, even in boy¬ 
hood, attracted my attention, as one fraught with the richest 
materials of poetic Action. And 1 then commenced these 
pages that should commemorate the name of Albot. • 

In the twelftn century', when he arose, this was the 
political condition of the East:—■ 

TTho Caliphate was in a state of rapid decay. The Seljukian 
S'liltaus, who had been called to the assistance of the Com- 
'■Maudors of the Faithful, had become, like the Mayors 
the palace in France, the real sovereigns of the Empire. 
Out of the dominions of the successors of the Prophet, they 
had carved four kingdoms, which conferred titles on four 
Seljukian Princes, to wit, the Sultan of Bagdad, the Sultan 
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of Persia, the Sultan of Syria, and the Sultan of Eoum, or 
Asia Minor. 

But these warlike princes, in the relaxed discipline and 
doubtful conduct of their armies, began themselves to evince 
the natural effects of luxury and indulgence. They were no 
longer the same invincible and irresistible warriors who had 
poured forth from the shores of the Caspian over the fairest 
regions of the East; and although they still contrived to 
preserve order in their dominions, they witnessed with ill- 
concealed apprehension the rising power of the Kings of 
Earasme, whose con(i[uests daily made their territories more 
contiguous. 

"With regard^to the Hebrew people, it should be known 
that, after the' destruction of Jerusalem, the Eastern Jews, 
while they acktioaWe'dge the supremacy of their conquerors, 
gathered themselves together for all purposes of jurisdiction, 
under the' control of a-native ruler, a reputed descendant of 
David, whom they dignified with,the title of “ The Princo 

of the Captivity.” If we are to credit the cullmsiastic 

» 

annalists of this imaginative people, there were periods of 
prosperity when “ the Princes of the Captivity" assumed 
scarcely less state and enjoyed scarcely less power than tlic 
ancient Kings of Judah themselves. Certain it is -that their 
power increased always in an exact proportion with tho weak¬ 
ness of the Caliphate, and," without doubt, in some of the 
most distracted periods of the Arabian rule, the Hebrew 
Princes rose into some degree of local and temporary im¬ 
portance. Their chief residence was Bagdad, where they 
remained until the eleventh century, an age fatal in Oriental 
history, and from the disasters of which “ the i^rinces of the 
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Captivity” were not exempt. They are heard of oven in the 
twelfth centur 3 \ I have ventured to place one at Hamadan, 
which was a favourite residence of the Hebrews, from being 
the burial-place of Ksther and Mordecai. 

With regard to the supernatural machinery of this romance, 
it is Cabalistical and correct. From the Spirits of the Tombs 
lO the sceptre of Solomon, authority may be found in the 
traditions of the Hebrews for the iutroduclion of all these 
spiritual agencies. 


GaosviiNon Gate, 
July 1845. 





CHAPTER I. 

The comota sftnnded a final flourish as the Prince of the Captivity 
dismounted from his white mule; his train shouted as if they were 
once more a people; and, had it not keen for the contemptuous 
leer which played upon the countenances of the Moslem bystanders, 
it might liavc been taken for a day of triumph ratiier than of 
tribute. 

“The glory has not departed!” exclaimed the veBerable Bos- 
tenay, as he entered the hall of his mansion. “It is not as the 
‘visit of Sheba unto Solomon; nevertheless the glory lias not yet 
departed. You liave done well, fmthfnl Caleb.” The old man’s 
courage waxed more vigorous, as each step within his own walls 
tlic more assured him against the recent causes of his fear—the 
audible curses and the threatened missiles of the unbelieving mob. 

“It sluiU be a day of rejoicing and thanksgiving!” continued the 
Prince; “ and look, my faithful Caleb, that the trumpeters be well 
servdH^ That last flourish was bravely done. It was not as the 
blast before Jericho; nevertheless, it toid that the Lord of Hosts 
was for us. Howthe accursed Ishmaelitcs started! Did you mark, 
Caieb, that tall Turk in green upon my left J By the sceptre of 
Jacob, he turned pale! Oh! it shall be a day of rejoicing and 
thanksgh-ing! And spare not the wine, nor the flesh-pots for the 
people. Look you to this, my child, for the people shouted bravely 
and with a stout voice. It was not us the great shout in the camp 
when the Ark returned; nevertheless, it was boldly done, and 
showed .that the glory had not yet departed. So spare not the 
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wine, my son, and drink to the desolation of Ishmael in the juice 
which he dare not quaff.” 

“It has indeed been a great day for Israeli” exclaimed Caleb, 
echoing bis master’s exultation. 

“Had the procession been forbidden,”continued Bostenay, “had 
it been reserved for me of all the princes to have dragged the 
accursed tribute upon foot, without trumpets and without guards, 
by this sceptre, my good Caleb, 1 really think, that sluggishly as 

this old blood now runs, I would- But it is needless now to talk 

—the God of our fathers hath been our refuge.” 

“ Verily, my lord, wo were as David in the wilderness of Ziph; 
but now we are as the Lord’s anointed in the stronghold of 
Engcdi!” 

“ 'riic glory truly has not yet utterly departed,” resumed the 
Prince in a more subdued tone; “yet if—I tell you what, Caleb— 
praise the Lord that you are young.” 

“My Prince too may yet iivc to see the good day.” 

“Nay, my childj^n misinterpret me. Your Prince has lived 
to see the evil day. ’’fwas not of the coming that I thought when 
I bid you praise the Lord because you were young—the more niy 
sin. I was thinking, Caleb, that, if your hair was as mine, if you 
could recollect, like me, the days that are gone by—the days when 
it needed no bribe to prove we were princes—the glorious 
days when we led captivity captive—I was thinking, I say, my son, 
what a gainful hcriti^e it is to be born after the joys that have 
passed away.” 

“ My fatlter lived at Babylon,” said Caleb.. 

“ Oh 1 name it not!—name it not!” exchtimed the old chieftain. 
“ Dark was the day that we lost that second Sion! We were then 
also slaves to the Egyirtian; but verily we ruled over the realm of 
Pharaoh. Wliy Caleb, Caleb, you who know all—^tlie days of toil 
—^the nights restless os a lovc>sick boy’s, which it has cost your 
Prince to gain permission to grace our tribute-day with the paltry 
presence of half a dozen guards—^you who know all my difficulties, 
who have witnessed all my mortifications, what would you say to 
the purse of dirhems, surrounded by seven thousand scimetars?” 

“ Seven thousand scimetars 1 ” 

■ “Not one less; my father flourished one.” 

“It was indeed a great day for Israel!” 

“ Nay, that is nothing. When old Alroy was prince—old 
David Alroy—for thirty years, good Caleb—^thirty long years we 
paid no tribute to the Caliph.” 

“No tribute! no tribute for thirty years! What marvel, then, 
my Prince, that the Pliilistiues have of late exacted interest?” 
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“ Nay, that is nothing,” continued old Bostenay, nnmindfhl of 
his servant’s ejaculations, “When Moctador was Caliph, he sent 
to the same Prince David, to know why the dirhems were not 
brought up, and David immediately called to horse, and, attended 
by all the chief people, rode to the palace, and told'the Caliph that 
ti-ibute was an acknowledgment made from the weak to the strong 
to insure protection and support; and, inasmuch as he and his 
people had garrisoned the city for ten years against the Seljnks, 
he held the Caliph in arrear.” 

“ We sliall yet see an ass mount a ladder,”* exclaimed Caleb with 
uplifted eyes of wonder. 

“ It is true, though,” continued the Prince; “often have I heard 
my father tell the talc. He was then a child, and his mother 
held him up to see the procession return, and all the people 
shoiitcd, ‘The sceptre has not gone out of Jacob.'” 

“ It was indeed a great day for Israel.” 

“Nay, that is.nothing. I could tell you such things! Bi»t 
we prattle; our business is not yet done. You to the people; the 
widow and the orphan are waiting. Give freely, good Caleb, 
give ft-oely; the spoils of the Canaanite are no longer ours, never¬ 
theless the Lord is still our God, and after all, even tliis is a great 
day for Israel. And, Caleb, Caleb, bid my nephew, David Alroy, 
know that 1 would speak with him.” 

“ I will do all promptly, good master! We wondered that our 
honoured lord, your nephew, went not up with tlie donation this 
day.” 

“ Who bade you wonder? Begone, sir! How long arc yon to 
idle here?—Away! 

“ They wonder he went not up with the tribute to-day. Ay! 
surely—a common talk. This boy will be our ruin—a prudent 
hand to wield our shattered sceptre. I have observed him fi'om 
his infancy; he should have lived in Babylon. The old Alroy 
blood flows in his veins, a stiff-necked race. When I was a youth, 
his grandsire was my friend; I had some fancies then myself. 
Dreams, dreams! we have fallen on evil days, and yet we prosper. 
I have lived long enough to feel that a rich caravan, laden with the 
shawls of India and the stuffs of Samarcand, if not exactly like 
dancing before the ark, is still a goodly sight. And our hard-* 
hearted nilers, with all their pride, can they subsist without us ? 
StiU we wax rich. I have lived to see the haughty Caliph sink 
into a slave vOer far than Israel. And the victorious and volup¬ 
tuous Seljuks, even now they tremble at the dim mention of the 
distant name of Arslan. Yet 1, Bostenay, and the frail remnant 
of our scattered tribes, still we exist, and still, thanks to our 
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God, ■we prosper. But the age of power has passed; it is by pru¬ 
dence now tlwt we must flourish. The gibe and jest, the curse, 
perchance the blow, Israel now must bear, and with a calm or 
evwa smiling visage. What then ? For every gibe and jest, for 
every corse, I’ll have a dirhem; and for every blow—^let him look 
to it who is my creditor, or wills to be so. But see, he comes, 
my nephew! His grandsire was my friend. Methinks I look upon 
him now: the same Alroy that was the partner of my boyish 
hours. And yet that fragilo form and girli^ face but ill consort 
with the dark passions and the dangerous fancies, which, 1 fear, lie 
hidden in that tender breast. Well, sir ?” 

“ Yon want me, uncle ?” 

“ What then ? Uncles often want what nephews seldom offer.” 

“ I at least can refuse nothing; for I have nought to give.” 

“ You have a jewel which I greatly covet.” 

“ A jewel! See, my chaplet! You gave it me, my uncle; it is 
yours.” 

“ I thank you. Many a blazing ruby, many a soft and shadowy 
pearl, and many an emerald glowing like a star in the far desert, 
1 behold, my child. They are choice stones, and yet I miss a 
jewel far more precious, which, when I gave you this rich cliaplet, 
David, I deemed you did possess.” 

“How do you call it, sir ?” 

“ Obedience.” 

“ A vvord of doubtful import; for to obey, when duty is disgrace, 
is not a virtue.” 

“ I see you rend my thought. In a word, I sent for you to know, 
wherefore you joined me not to day in offering our—our-” 

“Tribute.” 

“ Be it so: tribute. Why were you absent ?” 

“ Because it was a tribute; I pay none.” 

“ But that the di-eary course of seventy winters has not erased 
the memory of my boyish follies, David, 1 should esteem you 
mad. Think you, because I am old, I am enamoured of disgrace 
and love a house of bondage ? If life were a mere question be¬ 
tween freedom and slavery, glory and dishonour, all could decide. 
Trust me, there nee^ but little spirit to be a moody patriot in 
a sullen home, and vent your heroic spleen upon yom- fellow- 
sufferers, whose sufferings you cannot remedy. But of such stuff 
your race were ever made. Such deliverers ever abounded in 
the house of Alroy. And what has been the result ? I found you 
and your sister orphan infants, your sceptre broken, and your tribes 
dispersed. The tribute, which now at least we pajf like princes, 
was then exacted with the scourge and offered in chains. I coU 
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lected our scattered people, I re-established our ancient throne, 
and this day, which you look upon as a day of humiliation and of 
mourning, is rightly considered by all a day of triumph and of 
feasting; for, has it not proved, in the very teeth of the Ishmaelites, 
that *lie sceptre has not yet departed from Jacob ?” 

“ I pray you, uncle, speak not of these things. I would not 
willingly forget you are my kinsnum, and a kind one. Let there 
not be strife between ns. Wiat my feelings are is nothing. They 
are my own: I emmot change them. And for my ancestors, if 
they pondered much, and achieved little, why then ’twould seem 
our pedigree is pure, and I am their true son. At least one was a 
hero.” 

“Ah! the great Alroy; you may well be proud of such an 
ancestor.” 

“ I am ashamed, uncle,—ashamed, ashamed." 

“His sceptre still exists. At least, I have not betrayed him. 
And this brings me to the real purport of our interview. That 
sceptre I would return.” 

“ To whom ?” 

“ To its right osvncr, to yourself.” 

“ Oh! no, no, no—I pray you, 1 pray you not. I do entreat you, 
sir, forget that I have a right as utterly as 1 dischiim it. That 
sceptre—^you have wielded it wisely and well; 1 beseech you keep 
it. Indeed, good uncle, I have no sort of talent for all the busy 
duties of this post.” 

“ You sigh for glory, yet you fly from toil.” 

“ Toil without glory i.s a menial’s lot.” 

“ You are a boy; you may yet live to learn that the sweetest lot 
of life consists in tranquil duties and well-earned repose.” 

“ If my lot be repose, I’ll find it in a lair.” 

“ Ahl David, David, there is a wildness in your temper, boy, 
that makes me often tremble. You are already too much alone, 
child. And for this, as well as weightier rca.soDS, I am desirous 
that you.shonld at length assume the ofiice you inherit. What my 
poor experience can afford to aid yon, as your counsellor, I shall 
ever proffer; and, for the rest, our God will not desert you, an 
orphan cliild, and born of royal blood.” 

“Pr’ythee, no more, kind uncle. I have but little heart to. 
mount a throne, whicli only ranks me as the first of slaves.” 

“Pooh, pooh, you are young. Live we like slaves? Is this 
hall a servile chamber? 'rhese costly carpets, and these rich 
divans, in what proud harem sliall we find their match ? I feel 
not like a slaver. My coffers are full of dirhems. Is that slavish ? 
The wealthiest company of the caravan is ever Bostenay's. Is 
that to be a slave? Walk the bazaar of Bagdad, and you will find 
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my name more potent than the Caliph’s. Is that a badge of 
slavery?” 

“ Uncle, yon toil for others.” 

“ So do we all, so does the bee, yet he is free and happy.” 

“At least he has a sting.” • 

“ Which he can use but once, and when he stings-” 

“ lie dies, and like a hero. Such a death is sweeter than his 
honey.” 

“ Well, well, you are young, you are young. I once, too, had 
fancies. Dreams all, dreams all. I willingly would sec you 
liappy, child. Come, let that face brighten; after all, to-day Ls a 
great day. If yon had seen what I have seen, David, you too 
would feel grateful. Come, let us feast. The Ishmaclite, the 
accursed child of Hagar, he does confess to-day that you are a 
prince; this day also you complete your eighteenth year. Tlie 
custom of our people now requires that you should assume the 
attributes of manhood. To-day, then, your reign commencc.s; 
and at our festival I will present the ciders to their prince. For a 
while farewell, my child. Array that face in smiles. I shall most 
anxiously await your presence.” 

“Farewell, sir.” 

lie turned his he.ad and watched his uncle as he departed: the 
bitter exprcs.sion of his countenance gi-adually melted away as 
Bosienny disappeared: dejection succeeded to sarcasm; he sighed, 
he threw himself upon a couch and buried his face in his hands. 

Suddenly he arose and paced the chamber with an irregular and 
moody step. He stopped, and leant against a column. He spoke 
in a tremulous and smothered voice. 

“ Oh 1 my heart is full of care, and my soul is dark with sorrow! 
Wliat am I ? What is all this ? A cloud hangs heavy o’er my 
life. Cfod of my fathers, let it hurst! 

“ I know not what I feel—yet what I feel is madness. Tims to 
be is not to lire, if life he what I sometimes dream, and dare to 
think it might be. To breathe, to feed, to sleep, to wake and 
breathe again, again to feel existence without hope—if this be 
life, why then these brooding thoughts that whisper death' were 
better? 

• “ Away! Tlie demon tempts me. But to what ? 'What name¬ 
less deed shall desecrate this hand ? It must not be: the royal 
blood of twice two thousand years, it must not die—die like a 
dream. Oh I my heart is full of care, and my soul is dark with 
sorrow! 

“ Hark! the trumpets that sound our dishonour. ‘ Oh! that they 
but sounded to battle! Lord of Hosts, let me conquer or die! 
Let me conquer like David, or die. Lord, like Saul! 
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“Why «lo I live? Ah! could the thought that lurks within 
my secret heart but answer—not that trumpet’s blast could speak 
as loud or clear. The votary of a false idea, I linger in this 
shadowy life, and feed on silent images which no eye but mine can 
gaze upon, till at length they arc invested with all the terrible cir¬ 
cumstance of life, and breathe, and act, and form a stirring world 
of fate and beauty, time, and death, and glory. And then, from 
out this dazzling wilderness of deeds, wander forth and wake, 
and find myself in this dull house of bondage, even as I do now. 
Horrible! lion-ihle! 

“ God of my fatlicrs!—^for indeed I dare not style thee God of 
their wretched sons—^yet, by the memory of Sinai, lot me tell thee 
that some of the antique blood yet beats within these pulses, aUd 
there yet i.s one who fain would commune with thee face to face— 
commune and conquer. 

“ And if the promise unto which we cling be not a cheat, why, let 
him come, come, and come quickly, for thy servant Israel, Lord, is 
now a slave so infamoiw, so woe-begone, and so contemned, that 
even when our fathers hmig their harps by the sad waters of the 
Babylonian stream, why, it was paradise compared with what we 
suffer. 

“ Alas! they do not suffer; they endure and do not feel. Or by 
this time our shadowy cherubim would guard again the ark. It is 
the will that is the fatlier to the deed, and he who bnxtds over some 
long idea, however wild, will find his dream was but tlie prophecy 
of coining fate. 

“■ And even now a vivid flash darts through the darkness of my 
mind—nicthiuks, methiuks—All! worst of woes to dream of glory 
in despair. No, no, I live and die a most ignoble thing; beauty 
and love, .and fame and mighty deeds, the smile of women and the 
gaze of men, and the ennobling consciousness of worth, and all the 
fiery course of the creative passions—^theso are not for mo—and I, 
Alroy, the descendant of sacred kiug.s, and with a soul that pants 
for cmpirCj I stand here extending my vaiu arm for ray lost sceptre, 
a most dishonoured slave! And do I still exist? Exist! ay, 
mciTily. Hark! Festivity holds her fair revel in these light¬ 
hearted walls. We are gay to-day; and yet, ere yon proud sun, 
whose mighty course was stayed before our swords that now he 
even does not deign to shine upon; ere yon proud sun shall, like a 
hero from a glorious field, enter the bright pavilion of his rest, 
there shall a deed be done. 

“ My fathere, my heroic fathers, if this feeble arm cannot redeem 
your heritage, if the foul boar must still wallow in thy sweet vine¬ 
yard, Israel, at least I will not disgrace you. No! let me perish. 
The house of David is no more; no more our sacred seed shtdl 
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lurk and linger, like a blighted thing, in this degenerate earth. If 
we cannot flourish, why then we will die! ” 

“ Ohl say not so, my brother!” 

He turns, he gazes on' a face beauteous as a stany night; his 
heart is full, his voice is low. 

“Ah! Miriam! thou queller of dark spirits! is it thou? 'Why 
art thou here ?” 

“Why am I here? Are you not hero? and need I urge a 
stronger plea? O! brother dear, I pray you come, and mingle in 
our festival! Our walls are hung with flowers you love; “ I culled 
them by the fountain’s side; the holy lamps are trimmed and set, 
and you must raise their earliest flame. Without the gate, my 
nfaidens wait, to offer you a robe of state. Then, brotlier dear, I 
pray you come and mingle in our festivid.” 

“ Why should we feast ? ” 

“Ah! is it not in thy dear name these lamps arc lit, these 
garlands-hpng? To-day to us a prince is given, to-day-” 

“ A prince without a kingdom.” 

“But not without that*which makes kingdoms precious, and 
which full many a royal heart has sighed for—^willing subjects, 
David.” 

' “ Slaves, Miriam, fcUow-slavcs.” 

“What we are, my brother, our God has willed; and let us bow 
and tremble.” 

“ I will not bow, I cannot tremble.” 

“ Hush, David, hush! It was this haughty spirit that called the 
vengeance of the Lord upon us.” 

“ It was Uiis haughty spirit that conquered Canaan.” 

“O my brother, my dear brother! they told me the dark spirit 
had fallen on thee, and I came, and hoped that Miriam might have 
charmed it. What we have been, Alroy, is a bright dream; and 
what we may be, at least ns bright a Lope; and for what we are, 
thou art my brother. In thy love I find present felicity, and value 
more thy chance embraces and thy scanty smiles than all' the 
vanished splendour of our race, our gorgeous gardens, and our 
glittering halls.” 

“ Who waits without there;” 

“Caleb.” 

“Caleb?” 

“ My Lord.” 

“ Go tell my uncle that I will presently join the banquet. Leave 
me a moment, Miriam. Nay, dry those tears.” 

“ O, Alroy, they are not tears of sorrow! ” 

“ God be with thee! Thou art the charm and consolation of my 
life. Farewell 1 farewell! 
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“I do observe the influence of women very potent over me. 
’Tis not of such stuff that they make heroes. I know not love, 
save that pure affection which doth subsist between me and this 
girl, on orphan and my sister. We are so alike, that when, last 
Passover, in mimickry she twined my turban round her head, our 
uncle called her David. 

“ The daughters of my tribe, they please me no^ althongh they 
oi’c passing fair. Wore our sons as brave as they are beautiful, we 
still might dance on Sion. Yet hare I often thought that, could I 
pillow this moody brow upon some snowy bosom that were my own, 
and dwell in the wilderness, far from the sight and ken of man, 
and nil the care and toil and wretchedness that groan and sweat 
and sigh about me, I might haply lose this deep sensation of over- 
whclniing woe, that broods upon my being. No matter 1 Life is 
but a di'cam, and mine must be a dull one.” 


CnAPTER II. 

Without the gates of Ilamadan, a very short distance from the 
city, was an enclosed piece of elevated gi-ound, in the centre of 
which rose an ancient sepulchre, the traditionary tomb of Esther 
and Moi'dccai.3 This solemn and solitary spot'was an accustomed 
haunt of Alroy, and thither, escaping from the baiuiuet, about an 
hour before sunset, he this day repaired. 

As he unlocked the massy givto of the burial-place, he heard 
behind him tlic trampling of a horse; and, before he had again 
scoured the entrance, some one shouted , to him. 

lie looked up, and recognised the youthful and voluptuous 
Alschiroch, the governor of the city, and brother of the Sultan of 
Seljuks. lie was attended only by a single rimniug footman, on 
Arab, a dctc.stcd favourite, and notorious minister of his pleasures. 

‘“Dog!” exclaimed the irritated Alschii-och, “art thou deaf, or 
obstinate ? or both? Arc we to call twice to our slaves? Unlock 
that gate! ” 

“Wherefore?” inquired Alroy. 

“Wherefore! By the holy I’rophet he bandies questions with 
us! Unlock that gate, or thy head shall answer for it! ” 

“Who art thou,” inquired Alroy, “whoso voice is so loud? Art 
thou some holiday Turk, who hath transgressed the orders of thy 
Prophet, a^d drunken aught but water ? 6o to, or I ivill summon 
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thee before thy Cedi;” and, so saying, he turned towards the 
tomb. 

“ By the eyes of my mother, the dog jeers us! But that we are 
already late, and this horse is like an untamed tiger, I would impale 
him on the spot. Speak to the dog, Alustapha! maniige him!” 

“Worthy llebrew,” said the silkyMustapha, advancing, “appa¬ 
rently you are not aware that this is our LoVd Alschiroch. llis 
Highness would fain walk his horse through the burial-ground of 
thy excellent peojile, as he is obliged to repair, on urgent matters, 
to a holy Santon, who sojourns on th6 other side of the MU, and 
time presses.” 

“ If this he our Lord Alschiroch, thou doubtless art his faithful 
slave, Mustapha.” 

“I am, indeed, his poor slave. What then, young master?” 

“ Deem thyself lucky that the gate is closed. It was but yester¬ 
day thou didst insult the sister of a servant of my house. I would 
not willingly sully my hands with such miserable blood as tliiuc— 
but away, wretch, away 1 ” 

“Holy Prophet! who is this dog?” c.\claimcd Bie astonished 
Governor. 

“ ’Tis the young Alroy,” whispered Mustapha, who had not at 
first recognised him, “ he they call their Prince; a most headstrong 
youth. My Lord, we had better proceed.” 

“The young Alroy! I mark Iiim. They must have a prince 
too! The yonng Alroy! Well, let us awny,.i^ud, dog!” shouted 
Alschiroch, rising in his stirrujjs, and shaking his hand with a 
threatening air, “dog! remember thy tribute!” 

Alroy rushed to the gate, but tlie-mossy lock w’as slow to open; 
and ere he could succeed, the fiery steed had borne Alschiroch 
beyond pursuit. 

An expression of hiiffled rage remained for a moment on bis 
countenance; for a moment be remained with his eager eye fixed 
on the route of his vanished enemy, and then he walked slowly 
towards the tomb; but Ills excited temper was now little in unison 
with the still reverie in whicli ho liad repaired to the sopnlchre to 
indulge. He was restless and disiiuietcd, and at length he wan¬ 
dered into the woods, which rose on the summit of the burial- 
place. 

He found himself upon a brow crested with young pine-h’ces, in 
the midst of which rose a mighty cedar. lie threw himself bciicalh 
its thick and shadowy branches, .'iml looked u])on a vsilloy small and 
green; in the midst of which was a marble fouiitniu, the ricMy- 
carved cupola,* supported by twisted columns, and handed by a 
broad inscription in Hebrew characters. The bases of the white 
pillars were covered with wild flowers, or Mddeu by bods of varie- 
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gati’d gourds. The transparent siinBOt flung over the whole scene 
a soft but brilliant light. 

The tranquil hour, the. beauteous scene, the sweetncs.s and the 
stillness blending their odour and serenity, the gentle breeze that 
softly rose, and summoned forth the languid birds to cool their 
plumage in the twilight air, and wave their radiant wings in skies 

as bright-ah! what stem sph-it will not yield to the soft genius 

of subduing Eve ? 

And Alroy gazed ujioa the. silent loneliness of earth, and a tear 
stole do)ni his haughty cheek. 

“ ’Tis singular! but when I am thus alone at this still hour, 
I ever fancy I g.aze upon the Laud of Promise. And often, in 
my dream.s, some sunny spot, the bright memorial of a roving hour, 
will rise upon my sight, and, when I wake, I feel as if I had been 
in Canaan. Why am 1 not ? The caravan that bears my uncle’s 
goods across the dcsei’t would bear mo too. But I rest here, my 
ndserable life running to seed in the dull misery of this wretched 
city, and do nothing. Why! the old captivity was empire to our 
inglorious bond.ago. Wo have no Esther now to share their thrones, 
no politic hlordccai, no purple-vested Daniel. O Jerusalem, Jeru¬ 
salem! 1 do believe one sight of thee would nerve me to the 
slicking-point. And yet to gaze upon thy fallen state—my uncle 
1 oils me that of the'rcmple not a stone remains. 'Tis horrible. Is 
tiicre no hope?” 

. “ The H1MCK8 are EAu.r.x, but we vni-T, RF.ntTii,!) with marbee; 
■ras! KVCAMOirUS ake cut dow-v, but we will replace them with 


“ Thu chorus of our maidens, as they pay their evening visit to 
the foant.iiir.s side.® The burden is prophetic. 

“ Hark ag.iiii! .llnw beaiitifulljg upon the soft and flowhig air, 
their sweet and mingled voices Llcnd and float!” 

‘• Yet ao.vin I wii.l build thee, a.nd thou siialt p.e built, 
O Virgin of Israel! Yet agai.v su.alt thou deck thyself 

WITH THY TABRET;!, A.ND GO POBTII IN THE DANCE OP THOSE THAT 
MAUn lIERRy. Ye'1' AGAIN SHALT THOU PLANT VlNEVAr.DS ON THE 
MOUNTAINS OF Sa.MAUIA.” 

“See! their white forms break through the sparkling foliage of 
the sunny shrubs as they dc.sceud, with measured step, that gentle- 
declivity. A fair society in bright procession: each one clothed in 
solemn di’apery, veiling her shadowy fuse with modest hand, and 
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bearing on her graceful head a graceful rase. Their leader is my 
sister. 

“ And now they reach the fountain’s side, and dip their vases in 
the water, pure and beauteous as themselves. Some repose beneath 
the marble pillars; some, seatcsl ’raid the flowers, gather swet'ts, 
and twine them into garlands; and that wild girl, now that the 
order is broke, touches with light fingers her moist vase, and showers 
startling drops of glittering light on her serencr sisters. Hark 1 
again they sing.” 

“ O VINE OF SiBMAn ! UPON THT SUMMER FRUITS, AND UPON 
THT VINTAGE, A SPOILER UATH FALLEN!” 

A scream,a shriek, a long wild shriek, confusion, flight, despair! 
Behold! from out the woods a tnrbaned man rushes, and seizes the 
leader of the chorus. Her companions fly on all sides—Miriam 
alone is left in the arms of Alschiroch. 

The water column wildly rising, from the breast of summer ooean, 
in some warm tropic clime, when the sudden clouds t<H) well discover 
tliat the holiday of heaven is over, and the shrieking sea-birds tell 
a time of fierce commotion—^the column rising from the sea, it was 
not as wild ns he—^the young Alroy. 

Pallid and mad, he swift upsprang, and he tore up a tree by its 
lusty roots, and down the declivity, dashing with rai)id leaps, panting 
and wild, lie struck the ravisher on the temple with the mighty 
pine. Alschiroch fell lifeless on the sod, and Miriam fainting into 
her brother’s arms. ' 

And there he stood, fixed and immovable, gazing upon his 
sister’s deathly face, and himself exhausted by jiassion and his ex¬ 
ploit, supporting her cherished hut senseless body. 

One of the fugitive maidens nj)]ieared reconnoitring iu the dis¬ 
tance. When she observed her mistress iu the arms of one of her 
own people, her courage revived, and, desirous of rallying her 
scattered compiuiions, she raised her voice, and sang— 

“Haste, DAUcfiiTERS op Jerf.salem, 0! uaste, for the Lord 

HAS AVENGED US, AND THE SPOILER IS SPOILED.” 

And soon the verse was rc.sponded to from various quarters of 
the woods, and soon the virgins re-assembled, singing, 

“ We come, O! daughter of Jerusalem, wjS come; for the 
Lord has avenged us, and the spoiler is spoiled.” 
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They gathered round their mistress, and one loosened her v«l, 
and another brought water from the fountmu, and sprinkled her 
reviving countenance. And Miriam opened her eyes, and said, 
“ My brother! ” And he answered, “ I am here.” And she replied 
in a low voice, “ Fly, David, fly, for the man you have stricken 
is a prince among the ijcoplc.” 

“He will be merciful,my sister; and, doubtless, since he first 
erred, by this time he has forgotten my oflence.” 

“ Justice and mercy! my brother, what can these foul tyrants 
knoAv of either! Alrea^he’has perhaps doomed you to some re¬ 
fined and procrastinated torture, already—^Ah! what unutterable 
woe is mine!—fly, my brother, fly!" 

“Fut, flt, fly!” 

“There is no fear, my Miriam; would aU his accursed race could 
trouble us as little as their sometime rider. See, he sleeps soundly. 
But Ids carcass shall not defile our ti'csh fountain, and our fragrant 
flowers. I’ll stow it in the woods, and stroll here at night to listen 
to the jackids at their banijuct.” 

“You .speak wildly, David. What! No! It is impossible! 
He is not dead! You have not slain him! He sleeps—he is 
afraid, lie mimics death, that wo. may leave his side and ho may 
rise again in safety. Girls, look to him David, you do not 
answer. Brother, dear brother: surely he has swooned. I 
thought he had fled. Bear water, maidens, to that terrible man. 
1 dare not look upon him.” 

“Away! I’ll look upon him, and I’ll triumph. Dead! Alsehi- 
roeli dead! Why! but a moment since, this clotted carcass was 
a I’riiice, ray tyrant. So we cun rid ourselves of them, eh ? If 
the Frince fall, why not the people ? Dead, absolutely dead, and 
I his slayer! Hah! at length 1 am a man. 'riiis, this indeed is 
life. Let me live slaying! ” 

“ Woe! woe! our house is fallen! The wildness of his gestures 
frightens me. David, David, I pray thee cease. He hears me 
not; my voice, perchance, is thin. I am very |iiut. Maidens, 
kneel to your Priuce, and soothe the madne.sa of his passion.” 

“Sweet is tub voice of a sisteu in the season op sobbow, 

AND WISE IS THE COUNCIL OP THOSE WHO LOVE US.” 

“Why, this is my Goliath! a pebble or a stick, it is the same. 
Tlie Lord of Hosts is for us. Rightly am I called David.” 

“Deliveb us fbom oub enemies, O Loud! fbom rnosfi who 

BISE UP AQAINST US, AND THOSE WHO LIE IN WAIT FOB US:” , 
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“Were but this blow multiplied, were but tbe servants of my 
uncle’s house to do the same, why we should see again the days of 
EkhI The Philistine, the foul, lascivious, daniiiahle Philistine! 
and he must touch my sister! Oh! that all his tribe were here, 
all, oil! Pd tie such firebrands to theii' foxes’ tails, the blaze 
should light to freedom!” 

While ho spoke, a maiden, who had not yet rejoined tlio com¬ 
pany, came running towards them very swiftly with an agitated 
countenance. a 

“Fly,” she exclaimed; “ they come, they come! ” 

Miriam was reclining in an attendant’s arms, feeble and faint, 
but the moment her quick cai- caught these wonts, slic sprang up, 
and seized her brother’s arm. 

“Alroy! David, brother, dear brother. I beseech thee, listen— 
I am thy sister, thy Miriam;—^they come, they come, tlie hard¬ 
hearted, wicked men, they come, to kill, perhaps to torture thee, 
my tender brother. Rouse thyself, David, rouse thyself from tliis 
wild, fierce dream: save thyself—^fly! ” 

“Ah! is it thou, Miriam? Thou scost he sleepclh soundly. 1 
was dreaming of noble purposes and mighty hopes. ’Tis over now. 
I am myself again. What w’Ould.<t thou?” 

“ They come, the fierce retainers of this fallen man; they come, 
to seize thee. Fly, David! ” 

“And leave thee?” 

“ I and my maidens, we have yet time to escape by the private 
way we entered,—our uncle’s garden. Wlien in his house, wo are 
for a moment safe—as safe as our poor race can ever be. Bostenay 
is so rich, so wise, so pnidcnt. so learned in man’s ways, and knows 
so well the character and spirit of these men, all will go right; I 
fear nothing. But thou, if thou art here, or to be found, thy blood 
alone will satiate them. If they be persuaded that thou hast 
escaped, as I yet pray thou mayost, their late master hero, whom 
they could scarcely love, why—j”ivc me thy arm an instant, 
sweet Benina. So, that’s weU. I w’as saying, if well bribed—and 
they may have all my jewels—^why, very soon, he will he as little 
in their memories as he is now in life. I can scarcely speak—I 
feel my words wander, or seem to wander; I could swoon, but will 
not—^nay! do not fear. I will reach home. These maidens are 
my charge. ’Tis in these crises we should show the worth of royal 
blood. I’ll sec them safe—or die with them.” 

“ O! my sister, methinks I never knew I was a brother until 
this hour. My precious Miriam, what is life ? what is revenge, or 
even fume and freedom, without thee ? I’ll stay." 

“ StVEET IS THE VOICE OP A SISTER IN TUE SEA.SON X)F SOEEOW, 
AND W'iSE IS THE COUJfSEE OP THOSE WHO LOVE US.” 
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“Fly, David, fly.” 

“Fly! wliillier and liw?” 

The noigh of a horse *unded from the thicket. 

“Ah! they come!” exclaimed the distracted Miriam. 

“ All this has come toon os, O Loud, yet have we not 

FOKOOTTEN THEE, MEITIlEIl HAVE WE DEALT FALSELY IN THY 
COVENANT.” 

“ Hark! again it neighs! Tt is a horse that callcth to its rider. 
I see it. Courage, Miriam! it is no enemy, but a very present 
friend in time of trouble. It is Alsehirocli’s com'ser. He passed 
‘me on it by the tomb ere sunset. I marked it well—a very 
princely steed.” 

“ Behold, behold, a bam is cAL'ani in the tihcket by his 

HOltNS.” 

“Our God hath not forgotten us! Quick, maidens, bring 
forth the goodly steed. What! do you tremble? I'll be his 
groom.” 

“ Nay! Miriam, beware, beworo. It is an untamed beast, wild 
as the whii-hvind. Let me deal with him.” 

’ He ran after her, diishcd into the thicket, and brought forth the 
horse. 

Short time I ween that stately steed had parted from his desert 
home; his haughty crest, his eye of fire, the glory of his snorting 
nostril, betokened well his conscious pride, and pure nobility of 
race, ^is colour was like the sable night shining with a thousand 
stars, and he pawed the ground with his delicate hoof, like an 
eagle flapping its wing. 

Alroy vaulted on his back, and reined him with a master’s 
hand. 

“Hall!” he exclaimed, “ I feel more like a hero than a fugitive. 
Farewell, my sister; farewell, ye gentle maidens; fare ye well, 
and cherish my precious Miriam. One embrace, sweet sister,” and 
he bent down and wliispered, “ Tell the good Bostenay not to 
spare his gold, for I have a deep persuasion that, ere a year shall 
roll its heavy course, I shall return, and make our masters here 
pay for this hurried ride and bitter parting. Now for the 
desert I" 
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CHATTER I. 

Speed, fleetly speed, thou courser hold, and track the desert’s 
trackless way. Beneath thee is the boundless earth, above thee is 
the boundless heaven, an iron soil and brazen sky. Speed, swiftly 
speed, thou courser bold, and track the desert’s trackless way. 

Ah ! dost thou deem these salty plains ” lead to thy Yemen’s 
happy groves, and dost thou scent on the hot breeze the spicy 
In'eath of Axahy ? A sweet delusion, noble steed, for thj| briny 
wilderness leads not to the happy groves of Yemen, and the 
breath thou sccntcst on the coming breeze is not die spicy breath 
Araby. 

'The day has died, the stars have risen, with all the splendour of 
it desert sky, and now die Night descending brings solace on 
her dewy wings to the fainting form and pallid cheek of the 
youthful Hebrew Prince. 

Still the courser onward rushes, still his mighty heart supports 
him. Season and space, the glowing soil, the burning ray, yield 
to the tempest of his frame ; the thunder of his nerves, and 
lightning of his-veins. 

- Food or water they have none. No genial fount, no graceful 
tree, rise with their pleasant company. Never a beast or bird is 
there, in that hoary desert hare. Nothing breaks the almighty 
stillness. Even the jackal’s felon cry might seem a soothing 
melody. A grey wild rat, with snowy whiskers, out of a withered 
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bramble stealing, with a youthful snake in its ivory teeth, in the 
moonlight grins with glee. This is their sole society. 

Mom comes, the fresh and fragrant mom, for which even the 
guilty sigh. Mom comes, and all is visible. And light falls, like 
a signet on the earth, and its face is turned like wax beneath a 
seal. Before them and also on their right was the sandy desert; 
but in the night they had approached much nearer to the moun¬ 
tainous chain, which bounded the desert on the left, and whither 
Alroy had at first gpiided the steed. 

Tltc mountains were a chain of the mighty Elburz; and, as the 
suu rose from behind a lofty peak, the horse suddenly stopped and 
neighed, as if asking for water. But Alroy, himself exhausted, 
could only soothe him with caresses. And the horse, full of 
courage, understood his master, and neighed again more cheer¬ 
fully. 

For an hour or two the Prince and his faithful companion pro¬ 
ceeded slowly, but, as the day advanced, the heat became so oppres¬ 
sive, and the desire to drink so overwhelming, that Alroy again 
urged on the steed towards the mountains, where he knew that he 
should find a weD. The courser dashed willuigly forward, and 
seemed to share his master’s desire to quit the arid and exhausting 
wilderness. 

More than once tlie unhappy fugitive debated whether he should 
not allow himself to drop from his seat and die; no torture that 
could await him at Hamadan, but seemed preferable to the pro¬ 
longed and inexpressible anguish which he now endured. As he 
rushed along, leaning on his hearer’s neck, he perceived a patch of 
the desert that seemed of a darker colour than the surrounding 
sand. Here, he believed, might perhaps be found water. He 
tried to check the steed, but with difficulty he succeeded, and with 
still greater difficulty dismounted. He knelt down, and feebly 
raked up the sand with his hands. It was very moist. He nearly 
fainted over his fruitless labour. At length, when he had dug 
about a foot deep, there bubbled up some water. He dashed in 
his hand, but it was salt as the ocean^ When the horse saw the 
water his ears rose, but when he smelt it, he turned away his head 
and neighed most piteously. 

“ Alas, poor beast! ” exclaimed Alroy, “ I am the occasion of thy 
suffering, I, who wonld be a kmd master to thee, if the world 
would let me. Oh, that we were once more by my own fair foon- 
tain I The thought is madness. And Miriam too 1 I fear I uu 
sadly tender-hearted.” He leant against his horse’s back, with a 
feeling of utter exhaustion, and burst into hysteric sobs. 

And the steed softly moaned, and turned its head, and gently 
rubbed iis face agoiuBt his arm, as if to solace him in his suffmng. 
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And strange, but Alroy was relieved by having given way to his 
emotion, and, charmed with the fondness of the faithful horse, he 
leant down and took water, and threw it over its feet to cool them, 
and wiped the foam from its face, and washed it, and the horse 
again neighed. 

And now Alroy tried to remount, but his strength failed him, .^ 1 n^ 
the horse immediately knelt down.and received him. And the 
moment tliat the Prince was in his seat, the horse rose, and ng."ia 
proceeded at a rapid pace in their old direotiou. T<)ward.s .suiisoi 
they were within a few miles of the broken and rocky ground int.i 
which the mountains descended! and afar off Alroy recognised the 
cupola of the long-expected well. Willi re-animated courage and 
rallied energies, he patted his courser’s neck, and pointed in the 
direction of the cupola, and tlie horse pricked up its cars, and 
increased its pace. 

Just as the sun set, they reached the well. Alroy jumped off 
the horse, and would have led it to the fountain, but the animal 
would not advance. It stood shivering with a glassy eye, and then 
with a groan fell down and died. 


CHAPTER IL 

Nionr brings rest; night brings solace; rest to the weary, 
solace to the sad. And to the desperate night brings despair. 

The moon has sunk to early rest; but a thousand stars arc in 
the sky. The mighty mountains rise severe in the clear and silent 
air. In the forest tdl is still. The tired wind no longer roams, 
but has h’ghtly dropped on its leafy couch, and sleeps like man. 
Silent all but the fountain’s di'ip. And by the fountain’s side a 
youth is lying. 

Suddenly a creature stealk through the black and broken rocks. 
Ha, ha! the jackal smells from afar tho rich corruption of the 
courser’s clay. Suddenly and silently it steals, and stops, and 
smells. Brave banqueting I ween to-night for aU that goodly 
company. Jackal, and fox, and marten-cat, haste ye now, ere 
morning’s break shall call the vulture to his feast and rob you of 
your prey. 

The jackal lapped the courser’s blood, and moaned with exquisite 
delight. And in a moment, a faint bark was heard in the distance. 
And the jackal peeled the flesh from one.of the ribs, and again 
burst into a shriek of mournful ecstasy. 
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Ilurl;, tlieir quick tramp! First six, and then three, galloping 
with ungodly glee. And a marten-cat came rushing down from 
the woods; but the jackals, fierce in their number, drove her away, 
and there slie stood without the circle, panting, beautiful, and 
haifled, with her white teeth and glossy skin, and sparkling eyes 
of rabid rage.^ 

Suddenly ns one of the half-gorged jackals retired from the 
main corqise, dragging along a stray member by some still palpi¬ 
tating nerves, the marten-cat made a spring at her enemy, carried 
off his prey, and rushed into the woods. 

Her wild scream of triumph woke a lion from his lair. Ills 
mighty form, black as ebony, moved on a distant eminence, his 
tail flowed like a serpent, lie roared, and the jackals trembled, 
and immediately censed from their banquet, turning their heads in 
the direction of their sovereign’s voice, lie advanced; he stalked 
towards them. They retired; he bent his head, examined the 
carcass with condescending curiosity, and instantly quitted it with 
royal disdain. The jackals .again collected around their garbage, 
'riie lion advanced to the fountain to drink. He beheld a man. 
His mane rose, his tail was wildly agitated, he bent over the sleep¬ 
ing Prince, he uttered an awful row, which awoke Alroy. 


CHAPTER m. 

He awoke; his gaze met the flaming eyes of the enormous 
hea-st fixed upon him with a blended feeling of desire and surprise. 
He awoke, and from a swoon; but the dreamless trance had re¬ 
freshed the exhausted energies of the desolate wanderer; in an 
instant he collected his senses, remembered all tliat had passed, 
and comprehended his present situation. He returned the lion a 
glance as imperious, and fierce, and scrutinizing, as liis own. For 
a moment, their flashing orbs vied in regal rivalry; but at length 
the spirit of the mere animal yielded to the genius of the man. 
'The lion, cowed, slunk away, stalked with haughty timidity through 
the rocks, and then sprang into the forest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mobr breaks; a sflvcr light is shed over the blue and starry 
sky. Pleasant to feel is the breath of dawn. Night brings repose, 
but day .brings joy. 

The carol of a lonely bird singing in the wildernes.s! A lonely 
bird that sings with glee! Sunny and sweet, and light and clear, 
its airy notes float through the sky, and trill with innocent revelry. 

The lonely youth on the lonely bird upgazes from the fountain’s 
side. High in tlic air it proudly floats, balancing its crimson 
wings, and its snowy tail, long, delicate, and thin, shines like a 
sparkling meteor in the sun. 

The carol of a lonely bird singing in the wilderness 1 Suddenly 
it downward dashes, and thrice with circling grace it flies around 
the head of the Hebrew Prince. Then by his side it gently drops 
a bunch of fresh and fragrant dates. 

"Tis gone, ’tis gone! that cheerful stranger, gone to the palmy 
land it loves; gone like a bright and pleasant dream. A moment 
since and it was there, glancing in the sunny air, and now the sky 
is without a guest. Alas, alas! no more is heard, the carol of that 
lonely bird singing in the wildeniess. 


CHAPTER V. 

" As thon didst feed Elijah, so also bast thou fed me, God of my 
fathers! ” And Alroy arose, and he took his turban and unfolded 
it, and knelt and prayed And then he ate of the dates, and 
drank of the fountain, and, full of confidence in the God of Israel, 
the descendant of David pursued his flight. 

lie now commenced tlie ascent of the mountainous chain, a 
wearisome and painful toil. Two hours past noon he reached the 
summit of the first ridge, and looked over a wild and chaotic waste 
full of precipices and ravines, and dark unfathomable gorges. The 
surrounding hills were ploughed in all directions by the courses of 
dried-up cataracts, and here and there a few savage goats browsed 
on an occasional patch of lean and sour pasture. This waste ex¬ 
tended for many miles; the distance formed by a more elevated 
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range of monataius, and beyond these, high in the blue sky, rose 
the loftiest jteaks of Elburz,“ shining with sharp glaciers of eterntd 
snow. 

It was apparent that Alroy was no stranger in the scene of his 
flight. He had never hesitated as to his course, and now, after 
having rested for a short time on the summit, he descended 
towards the left by a natural but intricate path, until his progress 
was arrested by a black ravine. Scarcely half a dozen yards 
divided him from the opposite precipice by which it was formed, 
but the gulf beneath—no one could shoot a glance at its invisible 
termination without drawing back with a cold shudder. 

Tlie Prince knelt down and examined the surrounding ground 
with great care. At length he raised a small square stone which 
covered a metallic jdate, and, taking from his vest a cameUan 
talisman covered with strange characters, ho knocked thrice upon 
the plate with the signet. A low solemn munnur sounded around. 
Presently the plate flow off, and Alroy pnlled forth several yards 
of an iron chain, which he threw over to the opposite preci¬ 
pice. The chain fivstened without difficulty to the rock, and was 
evidently constrained hy some magnetic influence. The Prince, 
seizing the chain with both his hands, now swung across the ravine. 
As lie landed, the chain parted from the rock, swiftly disappeared 
down flic opposite aperture, and its covering closed with the same 
low, solemn murmur as before. 


CHAPTER VL 

AnnoT proceeded for about a hundred jaices through a natural 
cloLster of basalt until he arrived at a large uncovered coimt of the 
same formation, which a stranger might easily Iiave been excused 
for believing to have been formed and smoothed by art. In its 
centre bubbled ui» a perpetual spring, icy cold; the stream had 
worn a channel through the p-avement, and might be traced for 
some time wandering among the rocks, until at length it leaped 
from a jirecipico into a gorge below, in a gauzy shower of varie¬ 
gated spray. Crossing the court, Alroy now entered a vast cavern. 

The cavern was nearly circular in form, lighted from a large 
aperture in the top. Yet a huvning lamp, in a distant and murky 
oomcr, indicated that its inhabitant did not trust merely to this 
natural source of the great blessing of existence. In the centre 
of the cave was a circular and brazen table, sculptured with strange 
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characters and myatcrions fijjfures: near it was a couch, on which 
lay several volumes.^ Suspended from the walls were a shield, some 
bows and arrows, and other arms. 

As the Prince of the Captivity knelt down and kissed the vacant 
couch, a figure advanced from the extremity of the cavern into the 
light. He was a man of middle age, considerably above the 
common height, with a remarkably athletic frame, and a strongly- 
marked but majestic countenance. His black beard descended to 
his waist, over a dark red robe, encircled by a black girdle embroi¬ 
dered with yellow characters, like tho.se sculptured on the brazeu 
table. Clack ivlso was his turban, and black his large and luminous 
eye. 

The stranger advanced so softly, that Alroy did not perceive him, 
until the Prince again rose up. 

“ Jabaster! ” exclaimed the Prince. 

“Sacred seed of David,” answered the Cabalist,*“ “thou art 
expected. 1 read of thee in the stars last night. They spoke of 
trouble.” 

“ Trouble or tidumph, Time must prove which it is, gi’eat 
master. At present I am a fugitive and exhausted. The blood- 
houuds track me, but metliiuks 1 have bai&cd them now. 1 have 
slaitt au Ishmaelite.” 
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PART THE THIRD. 


CnAPTER 1. 

It was niHlniglit. Alroy slept upon the couch: Ms sleep was 
troubled, dabaster stood by bis side motionless, and gazinw in¬ 
tently upon bis slumbering guest. 

“ Tbc only Impc of Israel,” murmured the Cabalist, “ my pupil 
and my Prince 1 I have long perceived in his young mind the seed 
of mighty deeds, and o’er his future life have often mused with a 
pro]ihetic hope. The blood of Ilavid, the sacred oflspring of a 
solemn race. Tiicre is a magic in his flowing veins my science 
cannot reach. 

“ Wlicn, in my youth, I raised our standard by my native Tigris, 
and called our nation to restore their ark, why, we were numerous, 
wealthy, potent; we were a people then, and they flocked to it 
boldly. ].)id we lack counsel ? did we need a leader ? Who can 
aver that .Tabasfer's brain or arm w’as ever wanting? And yet the 
dream dissolved, the glorious vision. Oh! when I struck down 
Marvan, and the C'aliph's camp flung its blazing shadow over Uio 
bloody river—!ih! thou indeed 1 lived. Twenty years of vigil may 
gain a pardon that 1 then forgot we lacked the chief ingredient in 
the spell—the blood that sleeps beside me. 

“ I recall the glorious rapture of that sacred strife amid the 
rocks of Caucasus. A fugitive, a proscribed and outlawed wretch, 
whose life is common sport, and whom tlie vilest hind may slay 
without a bidding. I, who would Have been Messioli 1 

“ Burn tliy books, .Tabaster; break thy brazen tables; forget 
thy lofty science, Cabalist, and read the stars no longer." But 
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last night, I stood upon the gulf which girds ray dwelling: in one 
hand, I held my sacred talisman, that bears the name ineffable; in 
the other, the mystic record of onr holy race. I remembered that 
I had evoked spirits, that I had communed with the great departed, 
and that the glowing heavens were to mo a natural language. I 
recalled, as consolation to my gloomy soul, that never had my 
science been exercised but for a sacred or a noble purpose. And 
I remembered Israel, my brave, my chosen, and my antii^nc race,— 
slaves, wretched slaves. I was strongly tempted to fling me down 
this perilous abyss, and cud my learning and my life together. 

“ But, as I gazed upon the star of David, a sudden halo rose 
around its mya, aud ever and anon a meteor shot from out the 
silver veil. I road that there was trouble in .Jhe holy seed; and 
now comes this boy, who has done a deed whic ^ T-- * - ’ * 

“ The ark, the ark 1 I gaze npon the ark 1 ” 

“ The slumberer speaks; the words of sleep are sacred.”' 
“(Salvation only from the house of David.” 

“A mighty truth ; my life too .well has proved it. 

“lie is more calm. It is the holy hour. I’ll steal into the 
court, and gaze upon the star that sw'ays the fortunes of Ins royal 
house.” 


CIIAPTEU n. 

Tur. moonbeam fell upon the ti'uutaiu; the p.svement of the court 
was a flood of light; the rocks rose dark around, .labaster, seated 
by the spring, and holding his tulisman in his left hand, shaded his 
sight with the other, as he gazed upon tlie luminous heavens. 

• A shriek! his name was called. Alroy, wild and panting, rushed 
into the court with exf.end(.‘d arras. The Cabalist started up, 
seized him, and held him in his cm-eful gnisp, foaming and in con¬ 
vulsions. 

“ Jabaster, Jabaster!” 

“ I am here, my child.” 

“ The Lord hath spoken.” 

“ The Lord is our refuge. Calm thyself, son of David, and tell 
me all.” 

“ I have been sleeping, master; is it not so ?” 

“Even so, my child. Exhausted by his flight and the exciting 
narrative of his exploit, my Prince lay down upon the^ couch and 
slumbered; but I fear that slumber was not repose.” 
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“ Reposp and I have nonglit in common now. Farewell for ever 
to that fatal word. I nm the Lord’s anointed.” 

“ Drink of the fountain, David: it will restore thee.” 

“ Restore the covenant, restore tlie ark, restore the holy city.” 

“ The Spirit of the Ijord hath fallen upon him. Son of David, 
I adjure thee tell me all that hath passed. 1 am a Levite; in my 
hand I hold the name incflablc.” 

“ Take thy trumpet, then, supunon the people, bid them swiftly 
raise again our temple. ‘The bricks have fallen, but we will 
rebuild with marble.’ Didst hear that chorus, sir?” 

“ Unto thy chosen ear alone it sounded.” 

“ Where am I ? Tliis is not om' fountain. Yet thou didst say, 
‘ the fountain.’ Think me not wild. 1 know thee, I know all. 
Thou art not Mitiam. Thou art Jabaster ;1 am Alroy. But thou 
didst say, ‘ tlie fountain,’ and it distracted me, and called back my 
memory to- 

“ God of Israel, lo, 1 kneel before thee! Here, in the solitude 
of wildest nature, my oidy witness here this holy man, I kneel and 
vow, Lord! I will do tby bidding. I am young, O God, and weak; 
but thou, Lord, art iill-i»oweiful. What God is like to thee! 
Doubt not my courage. Lord, and fill me with thy spirit! but 
remember, remember her, O Lord, remember Miriam. It is the 
only worldly thought 1 have, and it is pure.” 

“ Still of his sister—calm thyself, my son.” 

“ Holy master, thou dost remember when I was thy pupil in this 
cavern, 'fhou hast not forgotten those days of tranquil study, 
those sweet, long wandering nights of sacred science! I was 
dutiful, and hung upon each accent of thy lore with the devotion 
that must spring from love.” 

“ I cannot weep, Alroy; but, were it in my power, I would yield 
a tear of homage to the memory of those days.” 

“ How calmly have we sat on some high brow, and gazed upon 
the stars!” 

“ ’Tis very true, sweet child.” 

“ And if thou o’er didst chide me, ’twas half in jest, and only 
for my silence.” 

“ What would he now infer ? No matter, he grows calmer. 
How solemn is his visage in the moonlight! And yet not Solomon, 
upon his youthM throne, could look more beautiful.” 

“I never told thee an untruth, Jabaster.” 

“My life upon thy &ith.” 

“ Fear not the pledge, and so believe me—on the mountain brow, 
watching the starry heavens with thyself, I was not calmer than I 
feel, sir, no\f,’’ 
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“ I do believe thee.” 

“Then, ,Tabaetcr, believe as fully I am the Lord’s anointed.” 

“ Tell me all, my child.” 

“ Know, then, that sleeping on the couch within, my sleep was 
troubled. Many dreams I hod, indefinite and broken. I recall 
none of their images, except I feel a dim sensation ’twas my lot to 
live in brighter days than now rise on our race. Suddenly I stood 
tipon a mountain tall and grey, and gazed upon the stars. And, as 1 
gazed, a trumpet sounded. Its note thrilled through my soul. 
Never have I heard a sound so awful. The thunder, when it broke 
over the cavern here, and shivered the peak, whose ruins lie around 
us, WHS but a feeble worldly sound to this almighty music. My 
check grew pale, I panted even for breath. A flaming light spread 
over the sky, the stors melted away, and I beheld, advancing from 
the bursting radiancy, the foremost body of a mighty host. 

“ Oh! not when Saul led forth our fighting men against the 
Philistine, not when Joab numbered the warriors of my great 
ancestor, did hinnan vision gaze upon a scone of so much martial 
splendour. Chariots and cavalry, and glittering trains of plumed 
warriors too robust to need a courser’s solace ; streams of shining 
spears, and banners like a sunset; reverend priests swinging tlieir 
perfumed ceiwcrs, and prophets hymning with their golden harjis a 
most triumphant future. 

“‘Joy, joy,’they say,‘to Israel, for he cometh; he comoth in 
his splendour and his might, the great Messiah of our ancient 
hopes.’ 

“And, lo! a mighty chariot now appeared, drawn by strange 
beasts, whose forms were half obscured by the bright flames on 
wliich they seemed to float. In that glorious car a warrior stood, 
proud and immovable his form, liis couutenance—^hold my hand, 
Jnhoster, while I speak—^that cliieftain was myself!” 

“Proceed, proceed, my son.” 

“ I started in my dream, and I awoke. I found myself upsitting 
on my conch. The pageantry had vanished. Nought was seen 
hut the bright moonlight and the gloomy cave. And, as 1 sighed 
to think I e’er had wakened, and mused upon the strangeness of 
my vision, a small still voice descended from above and called, 
‘Alroy!’ I started, hut I answered not. Methonght it was my 
fancy. Again my name was called, and now I murmured—‘ Lord, 
I am here, what wouldst thou?’ Nought responded, and soon 
great dread came over me, and 1 rushed out and called to thee, 
my master.” 

“It was ‘ the Daughter of the Voice”® that spake. Since the 
Captivity ’tis the only mode by which the saints arg summoned. 
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Oft have 1 heard of it, bat never in these sad degenerate days has 
its soft aspiration faUen upon ns. These ore strange times and 
tidings. The buUding of the temple is at hand. Son of David, 
my heart is full. liet us to prayer!” 


OHAPTEE in. 

Day dawned upon Jaboster, still musing in solitude among his 
rocks. Within the cavern, Alroy remained in prayer. 

Often and anxionsly the Cabalist shot a glance at his companion, 
and then again relapsed into reverie. . 

“ The time is come that I must to this youth reveal the secrets 
of my eorly life. Much will he hear of glory, much of shame. 
Nought must 1 conceal, and nought gloss over. 

“ 1 must tell how in the plains of Tigris I upraised the sacred 
standard of our chosen race, and called them from thdr bondage; 
how, despairing of his recreant fathers, and inspired by human 
power alone, I vainly claimed the jnighty office for his sacred blood 
alone reserved. God of my fathers, grant that future service, the 
humble service of a contrite soul, may in the coming glory ^t 
awaits ns, atone for past presumption 1 

“ But for him great trials are impending. Not lightly must that 
votary be proved, who fain would free a people. The Lord is 
faithful to his promise, but the Lord will choose his season and 
his minister. Courage, and faith, and deep humility, and strong 
endurance, and the watchful soul that temptation cannot sully— 
these are the fruits we lay upon his altar, and meekly watch if 
some descendiug flame will vouchsafe to accept and brightly bless 
them. 

“ It is vrritten in the dread volume of our mystic lore, that not 
alone the'Saviour shall spring from out our house of princes, but 
that none shall rise to free us, until, alone and unassisted, W' have 
gained the sceptre which Solomon of old wielded within his cedar 
palaces. 

“ That sceptre must he gain. This fragile youth, untried and 
delicate, unknowing in the ways of this strange world, where every 
step is danger—^how much hardship, how much peril, what wither¬ 
ing disappointment, what dull care, what long despondency, what 
never-ending lures, now lie in ambusli for this gentle boy! O 
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117 c(Hinti 7 »eB, u this yewr hope? Aad I, with all nqr lore, a&d 
an mj cotaago, and mj deep intdligeace of mam; unhappy 
Imd, why am 1 not thy Prinoe? 

" 1 check the blasphemous thought. Did not his great ancestor, 
as young and as untried, a beardless stripling, with but a pebble, a 
small smoothgi stone, level a mailed giant with the ground, and 
save his people? • 

" He is clearly summoned. Tlie Lord is with him. Be he with 
the Lord, and we shall prosper.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was at sunset, on the third day after the arrival of Alroy at 
the cave of the Cabalist, that the Prince of the Captivity com¬ 
menced his pilgrimage in quest of the sceptre of Solomon. 

Silently the pilgrim and his master took their way to the brink 
of the ravine, and there they stopped to part—^periiaps for ever. 

"It is a bitter moment, Alroy. Human feelings arc not for 
beings Kke us, yet they will have their way. Remember all. 
Cherish the talisman as thy life—^nay! welcome death with it 
pressing against thy heart, rather tlum breathe without it. Be 
firm, be pious. Think of thy ancestors, think of thy God.” 

“Doubt me not, dear master; if I seem not fall of that proud 
opirit, which was perhaps too much my wont, ascribe it not to fear, 
Jabaster, nor even to the pain of leaving thee, dear friend. But 
ever since that sweet and solemn voice summoned me so thrill- 
ingly,—I know not how it is,—^but a change has come over my 
temper; yet I am firm, oh 1 firmer far than when I struck down 
the Ishmaelite. Indeed, indeed, fear not for me. The Lord, that 
knoweth all things, knows full well I am prepared even to the 
death. Thy prayers, Jabaster, and-” 

“ Stop, stop. I do remember me. Sec this ring: ’tis a choice 
emerald. Thou raayst have wondered I should wear a bauble. 
Alroy, I had a brother once: still he may live. When we parted, 
this was the signal of his love: a love, my child, strong, though 
we greatly differed. Take it. The hour may come that thou 
mayst need his aid. It will command it. If h'e live, he prospers. 
I know his temper well. He was made for what the worldly deem 
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prosperity. Qod be irith thee, sacred boy: the God of our great 
fathers—the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob!” 

They embraced. 

“ We linger,” excised the Cabalist, “ we linger. Oh! in vain 
we quell the feelings of our kind. God, God bless and be with 
thee! Art sure thou host all ? thy dagger and 1^ wallet ? That 
staff has seen some service. I cut it on the Jordan. Ah! that I 
could be thy mate! 'Twonld be nothing then. At the worst to 
die together. Such a fate seems sweeter now than parting. FU 
watch thy star, my child. Thou wecpcst! And I too. Why! 
what is this? Am I indeed Jabaster? One more embrace, and 
so-we’ll not say farewell, but only think it.” 



PART THE FOURTH. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Tbadition taught that the sceptre of Solomon could be found 
only in the unknown sepulchres of the ancient Hebrew monarclis, 
and that none might dare to touch it but one of their descendants. 
Armed with the cab^stie talisman, which wag to guide him in his 
awfiil and difficult researches, Alroy commenced his pilgrimage to 
the Holy City. At this time, the love of these sacred wanderings 
was a reigning passion among the Jews as well as the Christians. 

The Prince of the Captivity was to direct his course into the 
heart of those great deserts which, in his flight from Hamadan, ho 
had only skirted. Following the track of the caravan, he was to 
make his way to Babylon, or Bagdad. From the capital of the 
Caliphs, bis journey to Jerusalem was one comparatively easy; 
but to reach Bagdad he must encounter hardship and danger, the 
prospect of which would have divested any one of hope, who did 
not conceive himself the object of an omnipotent and particular 
Providence. 

Clothed only in a coarse black frock, common among the Kourds, 
gprded round his waist by a cord which held his dagger, his head 
«havcn, and covered with a large white turban, which screened him 
from the heat, his fi^ protected only by slippers, supported by his 
staff, and bearing on his shoulders a bag of dried meat and parched 
com, and a leathern skin of water, behold, toiling over the glowing 
sands of ij^ersio, a youth whose life had hitherto been a long 
unbroken dream of domestic luxury and innocent indulgence. 

He travelled during the warm night or the early starlit mom. 
During the day he rested: happy if he could recline' by the side 
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of some charitable well, shaded by a palm-tree, or frighten a 
gazelle from its resting-place among the rough bushes of some 
wild rocks. Were these resources wanting, he threw himself upon 
the sand, and made ap awning with his staff and turban. 

Three weeks had elapsed since he quitted the cavern of the 
Cubalist. Hitherto he had met with no humdi being. The 
desert became less arid. A scanty vegetation sprang up from a 
more genial soil; the ground broke into gentle undulations; his 
senses were invigorated with the odour of wild plants, and his 
sight refreshed by the glancing form of some wandering bird, a 
pilgrim like himself, but more at ease. 

Soon sprang up a grove of graceful palm-trees, with their tall 
thin stems, and bending feathery crowns, languid and beautifrtl. 
Around, the verdant sod gleamed like on emerald: silver streams, 
flowing from a babbling parent spring, wound their white forma 
within the bright green turf. From the grove arose the softening 
song of doves, and showers of gay and sparkling butterflies, 
borne on their tinted wings of shifting light, danced without 
danger in the liquid air. A fair and fresh Oasis I 


CHAPTER IL 

AnBOT reposed in this delidous retreat for two days, feeding on 
the living dates, and drinking of the fresh water. Fain would he 
have lingered, nor indeed until be rested had he been sufficiently 
consdous of his previous exertion. But the remembrance of hk 
great mission made him restless, and steeled him to the sufferings 
which yet awaited him. 

At the dawn of the second day of his journey from the Oasis, 
he beheld, to his astonishment, faintly but distinctly traced on the 
far horizon, the walls and turrets of an extensive dty.'* Animated 
by this unexpected prospect, he continued his<|Uogress for several 
hours after sunrise. At length, utterly ei^usted, he sought 
refuge from the overpowering heat beneath the cupola of the 
ruined tomb of some Moslem saint. At sunset he continued his 
journey, and in the morning found himself within a few miles 
of fi]|,e city. He halted, and watched with anxiety for some 
evidence of‘its inhabitants. None was visihle. No crowds or 
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cavalcades issaed from tiie gates. Not a single human being, not 
a solitary camel, moved in the vicinity. 

Hie day was too advanced for the pOgrim to proceed, but so 
great was his anxiety to reach this unknown settlement, imd 
penetrate the mysteiy of its silence, tiiat ere sunset Alroy entered 
the gates. 

A magnificent city, of an architecture with which he was un¬ 
acquainted, offered to his entranced vision its gorgeous ruins and 
deserted splmidonr; long streets of palaces, with their rich line of 
lessening pillars, here and there broken by some fallen shaft, vast 
courts surrounded by ornate and solemn temples, and luxui-ious 
baths adorned with rare mosaics, and yet bright with antique 
gildhig; now on arch ' triumph, still haughty with its broken 
friezes, now a granite obelisk covered with strange characters, and 
proudly towering over a prostrate companion; sometimes a void 
and crumbling theatre, sometimes a long and elegant aqueduct, 
sometimes a porphyry column, once breathing with the heroic 
statue that now lies shivered at its base—all suffused with the 
warm twilight of on eastern eve. 

lie gazed with wonder and admiration upon the strange and 
fascinating scene. The more he beheld, the more his curiosity 
was excited. He breathed witli difficulty; he advanced with a 
blended feeling of eagerness and hesitation. Fresh wonders suc¬ 
cessively unfolded themselves. Each turn developed a new scene 
of still and solemn splendour. Tlie echo of his step filled him 
with awe. He looked around him with an amazed air, a flattering 
heart, and a changing countenance. All was silent: alone the 
Hebrew Prince stood amid the regal creation of the Macedonian 
captains. Empires and dynasties flourish and pa.ss away; the proud 
metropolis becomes a solitude, the conquering kingdom even a 
desert; but Israel still remains, still a descendant of the most 
ancient kings breathed amid these royal ruins, and still the eternal 
sun could never rise without gilding the towers of living Jerusalem. 
A word, a deed, a single day, a single man, and wo might be a 
nation. 

A shout 1 he turns, he is seized; four ferocious Eourdishhandits 
grapple and bind him. 
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The bandits hurried their captive throug^h a street which a{»- 
peared to have been the principal way of the city. Nearly at ita 
terminatiaD, they turned by a small Ionian temple, mid, clambering 
over some fallen pillars, entered a quarter of the city of ,a more 
ruinous aspect than that which Alroy had hitherto visited. The 
path was narrow, often obstructed, and aroimd were signs of 
devastation for which the exterior of the city had not prepared 
him. 

The brilliant but brief twilight of the Orient was fast fading 
. away; a sombre purple tint succeeded to the rosy flush; the 
distant towers rose black, although defined in the clear and 
shadowy air, and the moon, which, when he first entered, had 
studded the heavens like a small white cloud, now glittered with 
deceptive light. 

Suddenly, before them rose a huge pile. Oval in sliape, and 
formed by tiers of archM, it was evidently much dilapidated, and one 
enormous, irregular, and undulating rent, extending from the top 
nearly to the foundation, almost separated the side to which Alroy 
and his companions advanced. 

Clambering up the remainder of this massy wall, the robbers 
and their prisoner descended into an immense amphitheatre, which 
seemed vaster in the shadowy and streaming moonlight. In it 
were groups of men, horses, and camels. In the extreme distance, 
reclining or squatting on mats and carpets, was a large assembly, 
engaged in a rough but merry banquet. A fire blazed at their side, 
its red and uncertain flame mingling with the white and steady 
moonbeam, and throwing a flickering light over their ferocious 
countenances, their glistening armour, ample drapery, and shawled 
heads. 

“ # spy,” exclaimed the captors, as they dragged Alroy before 
the leader of the band. 

“ Hang him, then,” said the chieftmn, without even looking up. 

" This wine, great Scheriral 4 is excellent, or I am no true 
Moslem,” smd a principal robber; “ but you are too cruel; I hate 
this summary punishment. Let us torture Mm a little, and ex¬ 
tract some useful information.” 

“ As you dike, Kisloch,” said Scherirah} “ it may amuse us. 
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FeHow, wbere do you come from ? He cannot answer. Decidedly 
a spy. Hang him up.” 

The captors half untied the rope that bound Alroy, that it might 
senre him for a ftirther purpose, when another of the gentle com¬ 
panions of Scherirah interfered. 

" Spies always answer, captain. He is more probably a mer¬ 
chant in disguise.” 

“ And carries hidden treasure,” added Kisloch; " these rough 
coats often cover jewels. We had better search him.” 

" Ah! search him,” siud Scherirah, with his rough brutal voice; 
“ do what you like, only give me the bottle. This Greek wine is 
choice booty. Feed the fire, men. Are yon asleep ? And then 
Kisloch, who hates cruelty, can roast him, Khe likes.” 

The robbers prepared to strip their captive. “ Friends, friends! ” 
exclaimed Alroy, “ for there is no reason why yon should not be 
friends, spare me. Spare me. I am poor, I am young, I am inno¬ 
cent. I am neither a spy nor a merchant. 1 have no plots, no 
wealth. I am a pilgrim.” 

“A decided spy,” exchdmed Scherirah; “they are ever pil¬ 
grims.” 

“ He speaks too well to speak truth,” exclaimed Kisloch. 

“ AH talkers are liars," exclaimed Scherirah. 

“ That is why Kisloch is the most eloquent of the band.” 

“ A jest at the banquet may prove a curse in the field,” replied 
Kisloch. 

“ Pooh! ” exclaimed Scherirah. “ FeUows, why do you hesi¬ 
tate ? SeckTch the prisoner, I say! ” 

They advanced, they seized hto. In vain he struggled. 

“ Captain,” exclaimed one of the band, “ he wears upon his 
breast a jewel!” 

“ I told you so,” smd the third robber. 

“ Give it me,” said Scherirah. 

But Alroy, in despair at the thought of losing the talisman, 
remembering the injunctions of Jabaster, and animated by super¬ 
natural courage, burst from his searchers, and, seizing a brand from 
the fire, held them at bay. 

“ The fellow has spirit,” said Scheririkh, calmly. “ ’Tis pity it 
vriU cost him his life." 

“ Bold man,” exclaimed Alroy, “ for a moment hear me! lam 
a pilgrim, poorer than a beggar. The jewel they talk of is a 
holy emblem, worthless to you, to me invaluable, and to be for¬ 
feited only with my life. You may be careless of that. Beware 
of your own. The first man who advances dies. I pray you 
humbly, chieftain, let me go.” 

“ BliU him,” said Scherirah. 
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" Stab him !" exeUdmed Kislocb. 

“ Give me the jewel,” said the third robber. 

“ "nie God of David be my refuge then!" exclaimed Alroy. 

" He is a Hebrew, he is a Hebrew,” exclaimed Scherirah, jump¬ 
ing up. “ Spare him, my mother was a Jewess.” 

The assailants lowered their arms, and withdrew a few paces. 
Alroy still remained upon his guard. 

« Valiant pilgrim,” said Scherirah, advancing, with a softened 
voice, “ are you for the holy city ?” 

“ The city of my fathers.'* 

“ A perilous journey. And whence from * ” 

“ Hamadan." 

“ A dreary way. You need repose. Your name ?” 

“ David.” 

" David, you are among friends. Best, and repose in safety. 
You hesitate. Fear not! The memory of my mother is a charm 
that always changes me!” Scherirah unsheathed his dagger, 
punctured his arm,*< and, throwing away the weapon, offered the 
bleeding member to Alroy. The Prince of the Captivity touched 
the open vein witli his lips. 

“ My troth is pledged,” said the bandit; “ I can never betray 
him in whose veins my own blood is flowing.” So saying, he led 
Alroy to his carpet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Eat, David,” said Scherirah. 

“ I will eat bread,” answered Alroy. 

“ 'What! have you had so much meat lately that you will refuse 
this delicate gazelle that I brought down this morning with my own 
lance? ’Tis food for a Caliph.” 

“ I pray you give me bread.” 

“ Ohi bread if you like. But that a man should prefer bread to 
meat, and such meat as this, ’tis miraculous.” 

A thousand thanks, good Scherirah; but with our people the 
flesh of the gazelle is forbidden. It is unclean. Its foot is 
cloeen.” 

“ I have heard of these things,” replied Scherirah, with a 
thoughtfhl air. " My mother was a Jewess, and my father was a 
Kourd. Whichever be right, I hope to be saved.” 

” There is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet 1” ex¬ 
claimed Kirioch: " though I drink wine. Your health, Hebrew.” 
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" I will join you,” eaid the third robber. " My fairer was a 
Guebre, and sacrificed his property to his fhith; and the oonse- 
q^uenee is. Ins son has got neither.” 

” 4s for me,” said a fourth robber, of very dMk iMmqdeziou 
and singularly small bright eyes, ” 1 am an Indmn, and I believe 
in the great golden figure with eaibancle eyes, in the Temple 
of Delhi.” 

" I hare no religion,” said a tall negro in a red turban, grin¬ 
ning with his white teeth; “ they hare none in my country; but 
if I had heard of your God before, Calidas, I would hove b^ered 
in him.” 

“ I almost wish I had been a Jew,” exclaimed Schcrirah, musing. 
" My mother was a good woman.” 

“ The Jews are rery rich,” said the third robber. 

» When you get to Jerusalem, Darid, yon will see the Chriatians ” 
continued Schcrirah. 

“ The accursed Giaours,” exclaimed Eisloch, “we arc all against 
them.” 

“ With their white faces,” cxdaimed the STegro. 

“ And their blue eyes,” said the Indian. 

“ What can you expect of men who lire in a country without 
a snn?” observed the Guebre. 


CHAPTEE V. 

AiiUoy awoke about two hours after midnight. IBs companions 
were in deep slumber. The moon had set, the fire had died away, 
a few red embers alime remaining; dark masses of shadow hung 
about the amphitheatre. He arose and cautiously stepped over 
the sleeping bandits. He was not in strictuoss a prisoner; bet 
who could trust to the caprice of these lawless men? To-morrow 
might find Mm their slave, or their companion in some marauding 
expedition, which might make him almost retrace his steps to the 
Caucasus, or to Hamadon. The temptation to ensure Ms free- 
d<nn was iiresistihte. He clambered op the ruined wall, descended 
into the intricate windings that led to the Ionic fane, that served 
him as a beacon, huiaied through the silent and starry streets, 
gained the great portal, and rushed once more into the desert. 

A vague fear of pnrauit made him cemtinue his course many 
hours withwit restiag. The desert again became sandy, the heat 
increased. The hreese that plays about the wiMem^ and in 
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early epring is often scented with tiie wild fragrance of aromatic 
plants, sank away. A lurid brightness suffused the heavens. An 
appalling stillness pervaded nature; even the insects were silent. 
For the first time in his pilgrimage, a feeling -rf deep despondeni^ 
fell over the soul of Alroy. Qis energy appeared suddenly to 
have deserted him. A low hot wind begim to rise, and fan his 
cheek with pestiferous kisses, and enervate his frame with its 
poisonous embrace. His head and limbs ached vrith a dull sen¬ 
sation, more terrible than pain; his sight was dizzy, his tongue 
swollen. Voinly he looked around for aid, vainly he extended 
his forlorn arms, and wrung them to the remorseless heaven. 
Almost frantic with thirst, the boundless horizon of tlie desert dis¬ 
appeared, and the unhappy victim, in the midst of his torture, 
found himself apparently surrounded by bright and running 
strciims, the fleeting waters of the false Mirage! 

The sun became blood-red, the sky darker, the sand rose in 
fierce eddies, the moaning wind burst into shrieks and exhaled 
more ardent and still moi'c malignant breath. The pilgrim could 
no longer sustain himself.'* Faith, courage, devotion, deserted 
liim with his failing energies. He strove no longer with his 
de.stmy, he delivered himself up to despair and death. He fett 
upon one knee with drooping head, suijpOrting himself by one 
quivering hand, and then, full of the anguish of baffled purposes 
and lost affections, raising his face and arm to heaven, thus to tho 
elements he poured his passionate farewell. 

“ O Life once vainly deemed a gloomy toil, I feel thy sweet¬ 
ness now! Farewell, O life, farewell my high resolves and proud 
conviction of almighty fame. My days, my short unprofitable 
days, melt into the past; and death, with whidi I struggle, horiiblo 
death, arrests me in this wilderness. O my sister, could thy voice 
but murmiu- in my car one single sigh of love; could- tliine eye 
with its soft radiance but an instant blend with my dim fading 
vision, the pang were nothing. Farewell, Miriam! my heart is 
with thee by thy fountain’s side. Fatal blast, bear her my dying 
words, my blessing. And ye, too, friends, whose too neglected 
love I tl^k of now, farewell! FarewcU, my uncle, farewell 
pleasant home, and Hamadan’s serene and shadowy bowers! 
Farewell, Jabaster, and the mighty loro of which thou wert the 
priest and 1 the pupil! Thy talisman throbs on my faithfhl heart. 
Green earth and golden sun, and all the beautiM and glorious 
sights ye fondly lavish on unthinking man, farewell, farewell! I 
die in tee desert—^’tis bitter. No more, oh! never more for me 
the hopeful day shall break, and the fresh breeze rise on its cheer¬ 
ing wings of health and joy. Heaven and earth, water and air, 
my chosen ebuntry and my antique creed, farewell, farewell! And 
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then, too, city of mj soul, I eaimot name thee, unseen Jerusa¬ 
lem- ” 

Andd the roar of the trind, the bosom of the earth heaved and 
opened, swift columns of sand sprang up to the lurid sky, and hur¬ 
ried towards their victim. With the of universal cha<», im¬ 
penetrable darkness descended on the desert. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Now our dreary way is over, now the desert’s toil is past. 
Soon the river broadly flowing, through its green and palmy banks, 
to our wearied limbs shall offer baths which Caliphs cannot buy. 
Allah-illoh, Allah-hu. AUah-illah, Allah-hu.” 

“ Blessed the man who now may bear a relic from onr prophet’s 
tombs, blessed the man who now unfolds the treasures of a distant 
mart, jewels of the dusky East, and silks of farthest Samarcand. 
Allah-illah, Allah-hu. Allah-Slab, Allah-hu.” 

“ Him the sacred Mosque shall greet with a reverence grave and 
low, him the busy Bezestein shall welcome with confiding smile. 
Holy merchant, now receive the double triumph of thy toil. 
Allah-illah, Allah-hu. AUah-iUah, AUah-hu.” 

“The camel jibs, Abdallah! See, there is something in the 
track.” 

“By the holy stone,'" a d^ man. l^or devil! One should 
never make a pilgrimage on foot. I hate>^onr humble piety. 
Prick the beast and he will pass the corpse.” 

“ The Prophet preaches charity, Abdallah. lie has favoured my 
enterprise, »uid I will practise his precept. See if he be utterly 
dead.” 

It was the Mecca caravan returning to Bagdad, ''^rhe pilgrims 
were witliin a day’s journey of the Euphrates, and welcomed their 
approach to fertile earth with a triumphant chorus. Far as the 
eye could reach, the long line of their strt^gling procession 
stretched across the wilderness, thousands of camels in stringlj 
laden with bales of merchandise, and each company headed by 
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an animal of superior size, leading with tinkling; bells groups 
of horsemen, clusters of litters; all the pilgrims armed to their 
teeth, the ran formed by a strong division of Seljukian cavalry, 
and the rear protected by a Kourdish clan, who guaranteed the 
security of "the pious travellers through their country 

Abdallah was the favourite slave of the charitable merchant 
Ali. In obedience to his master’s orders, he unwillingly descended 
from his camel, and examined the body of the apparently lifeless 
Alroy. 

“A Kourd by his dress,” exclaimed Abdollab, with a sneer, 
“ what does he here ?” 

“It is not the face of a Kourd,” replied Ali, “perchance a 
pilgrim from the mountains.” 

“ Whatever he be, he is dead,” answered the slave: “ I doubt 
not an accursed Giaour.” 

“ God is great,” exclaimed Ali, “ he breathes; the breast of his 
caftan heaved.” 

“ ’Twas the wind,” said Abdallah. 

“ Twas the sigh of a human heart,” answered AH. 

Several pilgrims who were oh foot now gathered around the 
group. 

“ I am a Hakim,” 't observed a dignified Armenian. “ I will feel 
his pulse; ’tis duU, but it bents.” 

“ There is but one God,” exclaimed Ali. 

“ And Mahomed is his prophet,” responded Abdallah. “ You do 
not believe in him, you Armenian infidel.” 

“ I am a Hakim,” replied the dignified Armenian. “ Although 
an infidel, God has granted me skill to cure true believers. 
Worthy Ali, believo me, the boy may yet live." 

“Hakim, you shall count your own dirhems if he breathe in my 
divan in Bagdad,” answered Ali; “ I have taken a fancy tp the 
boy. God has sent him to me. He shall carry my slippers.” 

“ Give me a camel, and I will save his life.” 

“We have none,” said the servant. 

“Walk, Abdallah,” said the master. 

“ Is a true believer to walk, to save the life of a “Kourd ? 
Master slipper-bearer shall answer for thhi, if there be any sweet¬ 
ness in the bastinado,” murmured Abdallah. 

The Armenian bled Alroy; the blood flowed slowly but surely. 
The Prince of the Captivity opened his eyes. 

“ There is but one God,” exclaimed Ali. 

“ The evil eye fall on him!” muttered Abdallali. 

^The Armenian took a cordial from his vest, and poured it down 
patient’s throat. The blood flowed more freely. 

“He will live, worthy merchant,” said the physician. 
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“ And Mahomed is his prophet,'* continued AH. 

"By the stone of Mecca, I believe it is s Jew," shouted 
AbdsHab. 

" Hie dog! ** exclaimed AH. 

"Pahf” said a negro-star^ drawing bade with disgust. 

"He will die,” said the Chrisiiaivphysiehui, not even bineSng 
the vein. 

"And be damned,” said Abdallah, again jumping on bis camel. 

The party rode on, the caravan proceeded. A Kourdish horse¬ 
man gdloped forward. He curbed his steed as he passed Alroy 
bleeding to death. 

"What accursed slave has wounded one of my clan ?” 

The Kourd leaped off his horse, stripped- off a slip of his Uue 
shirt, stondied the wound, and' carried the unhappy Alroy to the 
rear. 

The Desert ceased, the caravan entered n|)on a vest but fhiitfhl 
plain. In the extreme distance might be descried a long undulat¬ 
ing* line of palm-trees. The vanguard gave a shout, sheok their 
toll lances in the air, and rattled their scimetnrs in rude chorus 
against their small round iron Shields. All eyes spaikled, aU 
hands were raised, aH voices sounded, save those that were 
breathless from overpowering joy. After months wandering in 
the sultry wilderness, they beheld the great Euphrates. 

Broad and fresh, magnificent and serene, the mighty waters 
rolled through the beautiful and fertile earth. A vital breeze rose 
from their bosom. Every Iming responded to their genial infln- 
cnce. The sick were enred, the desponding became sanguine, the 
healthy and light-hearted broke into shouts of laughter, jumped 
iVom their camels, and embraced the fragrant autb, or, wild in 
tlieir renovated strength, galloped over the plain, and threw their 
wanton jerreeds in the air,” as if to show that suffering and labonr 
had not deprived them of that skill and strength, without which it 
were vmn again to enter the haunts of their less adventurous 
brethren. 

The caravan halted on the banks of the broad river, glowing in 
the cod sunset. The comp was pitched, the plain gUttered with 
tents. The camels, falling on their knees, crouched in groups, the 
merchandise piled up in masses by their sides. The vmbomesied 
horses rushed neighing about the plain, tossing their glad heads, 
and rolling in the unacenstomed pasture. Spreading their mats, 
and kneeling towards Mecca, the pilgrims performed their evening 
orisons. Never was thanksgiving more sincere. They arose: 
some mslicd into the river, some lighted lamps, some poun^^ 
coffee."'* Hoops of smiling villagers arrived with fresh provisio™ 
eager to prey upon such light hearts and heavy parses. It was 
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one of those occasions when the accustomed g^vit^ of the Orient 
disappears. Long through the night the sounds of music and the 
shonte of laughter were heard on the banks of that stany river; 
long through the night you might hare listened with enchantment 
to the wild tales of the storier, or gazed with fascination on 
4he wilder gestures of the danmg girls.** 


CHAPTER n. 

The great Bazaar of Bagdad afforded a very animated and 
sumptuous spectacle on the day after the arriral of the caravan. 
All the rare and costly products of the world were collected in tlmt 
celebrated mart: tlte sliawls of Cashmere and the silks of Syria, 
the ivory, and plumes, and gold of Afric, the jewels of Ind, the 
talismans of Egypt, the perfumes and manuscripts of Persia, the 
spices and gums of Araby, beautiful horses, more beautiful slaves, 
cloaks of sable, pelisses of ermine, armour alike magnificent in 
ornament and temper, rare animals, still rarer birds, blue apes in 
silver collars, white gazelles bound by a golden chain, greyhounds, 
peacocks, paroquets. And everywhere strange, and busy, and 
excited groups; men of all nations, creeds, and climes: the sump¬ 
tuous and haughty Turk, the graceful and subtle Arab, the Hebrew 
with his black cap aud anxious countenance; the Armenian Chris¬ 
tian, with his dark flowing robes, and mild demeanour, aud serene 
visage. Here strutted the lively, affected, and superfine Persian; 
and there the Circassian stalked with Ids long hmr and chain 
cuirass. The fair Georgian jostled the ebony form of the merchant 
of Dongola or Sennaar. 

Through the long, narrow, arched, and winding streets of the 
Bazaar, lined on each side with loaded stalls, all was bustle, bar¬ 
gaining, and barter. A passenger approached, apparently of no 
common rank. Two pages preceded him, beautiful Georgian boys, 
clothed in crimson cloth, and caps of the same material, sitting 
tight to their heads, with long golden tassels. One bore a blue 
velvet bag, and the other a clasped and ridhly-bound volume. Four 
footmen, armed, followed their master, who rode behind the pages 
on a milk-white mule. He was a man of middle age, eminently 
landsome. Ills ample robes concealed the only fault in his ap- 
Kqronce, a figure which indulgence had rendered somcwliat too 
Ptple. His eyes were large, and soft, and dark; >his nose 
aquiline, but delicately moulded; his mouth small, and beautifully 
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proportioned; his lip full and red; his teeth regular, and daz¬ 
zling white. His ebony beard flowed, but not at too great a 
length, in graceful and natural curls, and was rithly perfumed; 
a delicate mustachio shaded his upper lip, but no whisker was 
permitted to screen the form and shroud the lustre of his oval 
countenance and brilliant complexion. Altogether, the animal' 
IMsrliaps predominated too much in the expression of the stranger's 
countenance; but genius beamed from his passionate eye, and 
craft lay concealed in that subtle lip. The dress of the rider was 
sumptuous. His turban, formed by a scarlet Cashmere-shawl, was 
of great breadth, and, concealing half of his white forehead, in- 
cresised by the contrast the radiant height of the other. His under 
vest was of white Damascus silk, stiff with silver embroidery, and 
confined by a girdle formed by a Brusa' scarf of gold stuff, and 
bolding a dagger, whose hilt appeared bhizing with brilliants and 
rubies. His loose and exterior robe wiis of crimson cloth. His 
white hands sparkled with rings, and his cars glittered with pen¬ 
dulous gems. 

‘•Wlio is this?” asked an Egyptian merchant, in a low whisper, 
of the dealer whose stuffs he w'as examining. 

“ 'Tis the Lord Honnin,” replied the dealer. 

“And who may he be ?” continued the Egyptian. “Is he the 
Caliph’s son?” 

“ Poh! a much greater man—^his physician.” 

The white mule stopped at the very stall where this conversation 
was taking place. The pages halted, and stood on each side of 
their master—the footmen kept off the crowd. 

“ Merchant,” said Honain, with a gracious smile of condescen¬ 
sion, and with a voice musical as a flute, “Mercliaut, did you 
obtain me my wish?” 

“ There is but one God,” replied the dealer, who was the chari- 
talde Ali, “and Mahonied is his Prophet. I succeeded, please 
your highness, in seeing at Aleppo the accursed Giaoiu-, of whom 
I spoke, and behold, that which you desired is here.” So saying, 
Ali produced several Greek manuscripts, and offered them to his 
visitor. 

“Hah!” said Honain, with a sparkling eye, “’tis well—^their 
cost?” 

“ The infidel would not part with them under five hundred dir¬ 
hems,” rc-])lied Ali. 

“ Ibraliim, sec that this worthy merchant receive a thousand.” 

“ As many thanks, my Lord Honain.” 

The Caliph’s physician bowed gracefully. 

“ Advaucc* pages,” continued Honain; “ why this stoppage ?’ 
riirahim, see that mm way be cleared. TVliat is oil this?” 
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■A crowd ci men adnuieed, puUmi; dong » youth, who, almost 
shBiKted, still singly iteuggted vritii his uageaerous odverssries. 

" He Ca^, tike Cadi," cried the fbaemost of them, who was Ai- 
lallah, "drag him to the Cadi.” 

“ Noble lord,” cried the youth, eztricatiiig himself by a sudden 
itrugglc from the grasp of his captors, and seizing the robe of 
Senain, "I am iunoeent and iqured. I pray thy help.” 

“The Cadi, the Cadi," exclaimed Ahdtdlah; “the knave has 
stolen my ring—the ring given me by my faitliful Fatima on our 
marriage-day, and which 1 would not part with for my master’s 
stores.” 

The youth «rill elung to the r<d>e of Honaan, and, mute from 
exhaustion, fixed upon him his beautiful and imploring eye. 

‘ Silenoe,” proclaimed Honain, “ I will judge fliis cause.” 

“ The Lord Honain, the Lord Honain, listen to the Lord Honain! ” 

“Speak, thou brawler; of what host thou to complain?” said 
Honain to Abdallah. 

“May it please your liighness," said Abdallah, in a whining 
voice, “I am the slaiie of your faithful servant, Ali: often have I 
had the honour of waiting on your higlmess. This young knave 
here, a beggar, has r(d>bed me, while slumbering in a coffee-house, 
of a ring; I have my witnesses to prove my slumbering. ’Tis a 
fine emerald, may it please your highnes.s, and doubly valuable to 
me as a lovc-tuken from my Fatima. No consideration in the 
world could induce me to part with it; and so, being asleep—'here 
are three honest men who will prove the sleeii—comes this little 
vagabond, may it please your highness, who, while he pretends to 
offer me my coffee, takes him my finger, and slips off this precious 
ring, which he now wears upon Iris beggwly paw, and will not 
restore to mo without the bastinado.” 

“ Abdallah is a faitliM slave, may it jilease your highness, and a 
Hadgee,” said All, his master. « 

“And what soyest <hon, boy?” inquired Honain. 

“ That this is a false knave, who lies os slaves ever wiU.” 

“ Pithy, and perimps true,” said Honain. 

“ You call me a idave, you young scoundrel ?” exclaiincd Ab¬ 
dallah ! “ shall I tell you what you are ? Why, your liighness, do 
not listen to him a moment. It is a shame to bring such a crea¬ 
ture into your presence; for by the holy stone, and I am a Iladgce, 
I doubt little he is a Jew.” 

Honain grew somewhat pale, and hit his lip. He was iiorhaps 
ant^oyed that he had interfered so publicly in behalf of so uupo- 
^okr a character as a Hebrew, but he was unwilling to desert one 
whom a moment before he had resolved to befriend, and lie inquired 
of the youth where he had obtained the ring. 
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“ The ring was giren to me by my dearest friend when I first set 
out upon an arduous pilgrimage not yet completed. There is but 
one person in the world, except the donor, to whom I would part 
with it, and with that person I am unacquainted. All this may 
seem improbable, but all this is true. I hare truth alone to sup¬ 
port me. I am destitute tmd friendless; but I am not a beggar, 
nor will any sufilbring induce me to become one. Feeling, from 
rarious circumstanees, wtterly exhausted, 1 ent«:ed a e<^e&-faousc 
andlay down, kmay have been to'^. IcouM not deep, although 
my eyes were drat, and nffthjBg would hare roused me from a 
tremulous trance, which I thought was dying, but tliis piuuderer 
here, who wotfld not wmt until death had permitted him quietly to 
possess liimself of a jewel 1 'value more than life. 

“ Show me the jewd." 

The youth held up Ins hand to Honiun, who -fidt his pulse, and 
then took off the ring. 

“ Oh, my Fatima!” exclaimed Abdallah. 

“ Silence, sir! ” said Honaiii. “ Page, call a jewdler." 

Honain examined the ring very attentively. Whether he were 
near-sighted, or whether the deceptive l^ht of the covered bazaar 
prevented him from examining it with case, he certainly raised his 
hand to his brow, and for some moments his counteiuince was 
invisible. 

The jeweller arrived, and, pressing bis hand to his heart, bowed 
before Honain. 

“ Value this ring,” said Honan, in a low voioe. 

The jeweller took the ring, viewed it in ^ directions with a 
scrutinising glance, held it to the lig^, pressed it to his tongue, 
tunced it over and over, and finally declared tliat he eonld not sdl 
such a ring under a thousand dirhems. 

“Whatever be the justice of the case,” said Honain to Ab- 
dtdluli, “ art thou ready to part with this ring for a thousand 
dirhems ?” 

“Most certainly,” said Abdallah. 

“ And thou, lad, if the decision be in thy favour, wilt thou take 
for the ring double the worth at which the jeweller prizes it ?” 

“ My lord, I have spoken the truth. I cannot part with that 
ring for the palace of the Caliph.” 

“The truth for once is triumphant,” said Honain. “Boy, the 
ring is thine; and for thee, thou knave," turning to Ahc^ah, 

“ liar, thief, and slanderer!—for thee the bastinado,’’ whicdi them 
dcstinedst for this innocent yonth. Ibrahim, see that he receives 
five hundred. Young pilgrim, thou art no longer destitute or, 
friendless. Follow me to my palace.” 
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CHAPTER m. 

The arched chamber was of g^eat size and beautiful proportion. 
The ceiling, encrusted with green fretwork, and studded with silver 
stars, rested upon clustered columns of white and green marble. 
In the centre of a variegated pavement of the same matcrittl, a 
fountain rose and fell into a green porjAyty basin, and by the side 
of the fountain, upon a couch of silver, reposed Ilonain. 

He raised his eyes from the illuminated volume on which he had 
been long intent; he clapped his hands, and a Nubian slave ad¬ 
vanced, and, folding his arms upon his breast, bowed in silence 
before his lord. 

“ How fares the Hebrew boy, Analschar ?” 

“ Master, the fever has not returned. We gave him the potion; 
he slumbered for many hours, and has now awakened, weak but 
well.” 

“ Let him rise and attend me.” 

The Nubian disappeared. 

“ There is nothing stranger than sympathy,” soliloquised the 
physician of the Caliph, with a meditative air; “all resolves itself 
into this principle, and I confess this learned doctor treats it deeply 
and well. An erudite spirit truly, and an eloquent pen; yet he 
refines too much. 'Tis too scholastic. Observation will teach us 
more than dogma. Meditating upon my passionate youth, I ga¬ 
thered wisdom. 1 have seen so much that I have ceased to wonder. 
However we doubt, there is a mystery beyond our penetration. 
And yet ’tis near our grasp. I sometimes deem a step, a single 
step, would launch ns into light. Here comes my patient. The 
rose has left his cheek, and his deep brow is wan and melancholy. 
Yet 'tis a glorious visage—Meditation’s throne; and Passion 
lingers in that languid eye. 1 know not why, a strong attraction 
draws me to this lone child. 

“ Gentle stranger, how fares it with thee r” 

“Very well, my lord. I come to thank thee for all thy goodness. 
My only thanks are words, and those too weak; and yet the orphan’s 
blessing is a treasure.” 

_ “ You are on orphan, then ?” 

“ I have no parent but my fathers’ God.": 

“ And that God is- " 

“ The God of Israel." 
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“ So I deemed. He is a Deity we all must honour; if he be the 
great Creator whom we all allow.” 

“ He is what he is and we are what we are—a fallen people, but 
faithful still.” 

“ Fidelity is strength.” 

“ Thy words are truth, and strength must triumph.” 

“ A prophecy! ” 

“ Many a prophet is little honoured, till the future proves his 
inspiration.” 

“ You are young and sanguine.” 

“ So was my ancestor within the vale of Elah. But I speak unto 
a Mu.slcm, and this is foolishness.” 

“ 1 have read something, and can take your drift. As for my 
faith, 1 iielievo in truth, and wish all men to do the same. By the 
by, niiglit I inquire tlie name of him who is the inmate of my 
house?” 

“ Tliey call me D.ivid,” 

*• David, yon have a ring, an emerald cut with curious characters, 
—Hebrew, I believe.” 

“’Ti.<herc.” 

“ A fine stone, and this inscription means-” 

“A simple legend— ^Parted, hut one,’—the kind memorial of a 
brother’s love.” 

“Your brother?” 

“ I never had a brother.” 

“ I have a silly fancy for this ring: you hesitate. Search my 
palace, and choose the treasure yon deem its match.” 

*' I'ioblc sir, the gem is little worth; but were it such might deck 
a Caliph’s brow, ’twere a poor recompense for all thy goodness. 
This ring is a trust rather than a possession, and strange to say, 
although I cannot offer it to thee who mayst command, as thou hast 
saved the life of its unhappy wearer, some stranger may cross my 
path to-morrow, and almost claim it os his own. 

“And that stranger is- ” 

“ The brother of the donor.” 

“ The brother of Jabaster ?” 

“Jabasterl” 

“Even so. I am that partcA brother.” 

“ Great is the God of Ibroel! Take the ring. But what is this ? 
the brother of Jabaster a turbaned chieftain!—a Moslem I gay, 
oh! but say that thou hast not assumed their base belief,—say, oh 1 
but say, that thou hast not become a traitor to otn: covenant, and I 
will bless the f&rtanes of this hour.” 

“ I am false to no God. Calm tl^pelf, sweet youth. These are, 
higher questions than thy faint strength can master now. Another 
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time we’ll talk of this, my boy; at present of my brother and thy¬ 
self. He lives and prospers ?” 

“He lives in faith; the pious ever prosper.” 

“ A glorious dreamer! Though our moods are different, I ever 
loved him. And thyself? Thou art not what thou seemest. Tell 
mo all. Jubaster’s friend can be no common mind. Thy form has 
heralded thy fame. Trust me.” 

“ I am Alroy.” 

“ Wliat! the Prince of our Captivity?” 

“ Even so.” 

“The slayer of Alschiroch?” 

“Ay!” 

“ My sympathy was prophetic. I loved thee from the first. And 
wh^it dust thou here ? A price is set upon thy head: thou knowest 
it?” 

“ For the fimt time; but I am neither astonished nor alarmed. I 
am upon the Lord’s business.” 

“ What wouldst thou ?” 

“ Free his people.” 

“ The pupil of Jabastcr: 1 see it all. Another victim to his 
reveries. I'll save this boy. David, for thy name must not be 
sounded within this city, the son is dying. Let us to the terrace, 
and seek the solace of the twiliglit breeze.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

“What is the hour, David ?” 

“ Near to midnight. I marvel if thy farother may read in tlie 
stars our happy meeting.” 

“ Men rciod that which they wish. He is a leumed Cabalist.” 

“ But what we wish comes from above.” 

“ So they say. We make our forttmesvand we call them Fate.” 
“ Yet the Voice sounded—the Daughter of the Voice that sum¬ 
moned Samuel.” 

“You have told me strange things; I liave heard stranger 
solved.” 

“ My faith is a rock.” 

“ On whidi you may split” 

‘•Art thou a Sadducee?” 

“ I am a man who knows n^.” 

“You arc learned, but different from Jabaster." 
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“We are the same, lihongli different. Day and Night are both 
portione of ’Rme.” 

“ And thy portion is- ” 

“Tmth.” 

* That is, light." 

“Yes; so dazzling tliat it sometimes seems dark." 

“Dike thy meaning.” 

“ You arc young.” 

“• Is youth a defect ? ” 

“ No, the reverse. But we cannot eat the fruit while the tree is 
in blossom.” 

“ What fruit ?” 

“ Knon'ledge.” 

“ I have studied.” 

“What?” 

“ All sacred tilings.” 

“ How know you that they are sacred?” 

“ They come from God.” 

“ So docs everything. Is everything sacred ?” 

“ Tliey are the deep expression of Ids will.” 

“According to Jabastcr. Ask the man who prays in yonder 
mosiine, and ho will tell you that Jabaeter’s wrong.’ 

“After all, thou art a Moslem?” 

“No.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ 1 have told you—a man.” 

“ But what dost thou worship ?” 

“ What is worship ?” 

“ Adoration due from the creature to the Creator.” 

“ AVhich is he ?” 

“ Our God.” 

“Tlie God of Israel?” 

“ Hven so.” 

“A frail minority, then, bum incense to him.” 

“ We arc the chosen people.” 

“ Chosen for scoffs, and scorns, and contumelies. Commend me 
to such choice.” 

“ We forgot him, before he chastened us.” 

“ Why did we ?” 

“Thou knowest the records of our holy race.” 

“Yes, I know them; like all records, annals of blood.”' 

“Annals of victory, that will dawn again.” 

“If redemption be but another name for carnage, I envy no 
Messiah.” ““ 

“ Art thou Jabaster’a brother ?" 
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" So our mother was wont to say: a meek and blessed woman.” 

"Lord Honain, thou art rich, and wise, and powerful. Thy 
fellow-men speak of thee only with praise or fear, and both are 
cheering. Thou hast quitted our antique ark; why—no matter. 
We’!! not discuss it. ’Tis something, if a stranger, at least thou 
'aiii not a renegade. The world goes well with thee, my Lord 
Honain. But if, instead of bows and blessings, thou, like thy 
bretiu'cn, wert gi'ceted only with the cuff and curse; if thou didst 
rise each moniing only to feel existence to be dishonour, and to 
fiud thyself marked out among siurounding men as something foul 
and fatal; if it were thy lot, like theirs, at best to drag on a mean 
and dull career, hopeless and aimless, or with no other hope or aim 
but that which is degrading, and all this too with a keen sense of 
thuutrinsic worth, and a deep conviction of superior race; why 
tliSf perchance, llouaui might cv'cn discover ’twere worth a 
struggle to be free and honoured.” 

“ I pray your pardon, sir; I thought you were Jabaster’s pupil, 
a dreaming student. I sec you have a deep ambition.” 

“I am a prince; and I fain would be a prince without my 
fetters.” 

“ Listen to me, Alroy,” said Honain in a low voice, and he 
placed his arm around him, “ 1 am your friend. Our acquaintance 
is very brief: no matter, 1 love yon, I rescued you in injury, I 
tended you in sickneiss, even now your life is in my power, I would 
protect it with my own. You cannot doubt me. Our affections 
are not under our own control; and mine arc yours. The sym- 
patliy between us is entire. You see me, you see what 1 am; a 
Hebrew, though unknown, one of that dosjiiscd, rejected, perse¬ 
cuted people, of whom you are the chief. 1 too would be free and 
honoured. Freedom and honour arc mine, but I was my own 
Messiah. I quitted in good time our desperate cause, but I gave 
it a trial. Ask Jabaster how I fought. Youth could be my only 
excuse for such indiscretion. I left this country, I studied, and 
resided among the Greeks. I returned from Constantinople, with 
all their learning, some of their craft. No one knew me. I 
assumed their turban, and I am—^the Lord Honain. Take my 
experience, child, and save yourself much sorrow. Turn your late 
adventure to good account. No one can recognise you here. I 
will introduce you amongst the highest as my child by some fair 
Greek. The world is before you. You may fight, you may love, 
you may revel. War, and women, and luxury, arc all at your com¬ 
mand. With your person and talents you may be Grand Vizir. 
Clear your he^sa( nonsense. In the present disordered state of 
the empire, you i^y even ca^ yourself out a kingdom, infinitely 
more delightful thkn |he banm land of milk and honqr. I have 
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seen it, child; a rocky wilderness, where I would not let my 
courser graze.” 

He bent down, and fixed his eyes upon his companion with a 
scrutinizing glance. The moonlight fell upon the resolred visage 
of the Prince of the Captivity. 

“Ilonain,” he replied, pressing his hand, “I thank thee. Thou 
knowest not me, but still I thank thee.” 

“ You are resolved, then, on destruction.” 

“ On glory, eternal glory.” 

“Is it possible to succeed?” 

“ Is it possible to fail ?” 

“ You are mad.” 

“ I am a believer.” 

“ Enough. You have yet one chance. My brother has sailed 
your ciitciprise witli a condition, and an impossible one. Gain the 
sceptre of Solomon, and I wUl agree to be your subject. You will 
waste a year in this frolic. You are young, and can afford it. I 
trust you will experience nothing worse than a loss of time, which 
is, however, very valuable. My duty will be, after all your suffer¬ 
ings, to send you forth on your adventures in good condition, and 
to provide you means for a less toilsome pilgrimage than has 
hitherto been your lot. Trust me you will return to Bagdad to 
accept my offers. At present, the dews are descending,.and we 
will return to om- divan, and take some coffee.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Some few days after this conversation on the terrace, as Alroy 
was reclining in a bower, in the beautiful garden of his host, medi¬ 
tating on the fhture, some one touched him on the back. He 
looked up. It was Honain. 

“Follow me,” said tlie brother of Jabaster. 

The Prince rose, and followed him in silence. They entered the 
house, and, passing through the saloon already described, they pro¬ 
ceeded down a long gallery, which terminated in an arched flight 
of broad steps, leading to the river. A boat woe fastened to the 
cud of the stairs, floating on tlie blue line of the Tigris, bright in 
the sun. 

Honain now gave to Alroy a velvet bag, which he requested him 
to carry, and then they descended the steps and entered the covered 
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Iwat; and, ^thotrt any directions to rower, they were soon 
skimming over the water. By the sound of passing vessels, and 
tite occastoqal shouts of the Wtmen, Alroy, ^though he could 
observe nothing, was conscious that for some time their course lay 
through a principal thoroughfare of the city; but by degrees the 
sounds became less frequent, and in time entirely died away, and 
all that caught his ear was the reguhu: and monotonous stroke of 
their own oar. 

At length, after the lapse of nearly lui hour from their entrance, 
the boat stopped, and was moored against a quay. The curtains 
were witlidrawn, and llonaiu and his companion disembarked. 

A low but very extensive building, painted in white and gold 
arabesque, and irregular but picturesque iu form, with many small 
domes, and tall thin towers, rose amid groves of cypress on the 
bank of the broad and silent river. The rapid stream had carried 
them far from the city, wfaieli was visible but distant. Around was 
no Iiabitation, no human being. Tlie opposite hank was occupied 
by enclosed gardens. Net even a boat passed. 

Honoin, beckoning to Alroy to accompany him, but still silent, 
advanced to a small portal, and knocked. It was instantly opened 
by a single Nubian, who bowed reverently as the visitors passed 
him. They proceeded along a low and gloomy i)assage, covered 
with awfaes of fretwork, untd they arrived at a door of tortoise¬ 
shell and mother of pearl.” Here Honmn, who was in advance, 
tnrnod round to Alroy, and said, “ Whatever happen, and whoever 
may address you, as you value your life and mine, do not speak.” 

Ibe door opened, and they found themselves in a vast and gor¬ 
geous hall. Pillars of many-coloured marbles rose from a red and 
blue pavement of the same material, and supported a vaulted, cir¬ 
cular, and highly-embossed roof of purple, scarlet and gold.” 
Around a fountain, which rose fifty feet in height from an immense 
basin of lapis-lazuli, and reclining on small yellow Barhary mats, 
was a group of Nubian eunuchs, dressed in rich habits of scarlet 
and gold,** and armed with ivory battle-axes, the white handles 
worked in predous arabesque finely contrasting with the blue and 
brilliant blades. 

The commander of the ennuch-gnard rose on seeing Honain, 
and, pressing his hand to his head, mouth, and heart, saluted him. 
The physidau of the Caliph, motioning Alrojko remain, advanced 
amne paces in front of 1dm, and entered into a whispering con¬ 
versation with the ennneh. After a few minutes, this officer re- 
Bumed‘ his seat, and Iltmaln, beehoning to Alrcy to rejoin liim, 
crossed \he hall. 

Passing through an open^ch, they entered a quadrangular 
court of roses,” each bed of flowers surrounded by-a stream of 
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qnrklii^ water, and floating like an enchanted islet npon a f^iy 
ocean. Tbs sound of the water and the sweetness of the floweis 
blended together, and produced a lulling sensation, whidi nothing 
but his strong and strange euriosity might hanre enabled Alre^ to 
resist. Proceeding along a cloister of light airy workmanship 
whieli eonnected the hall with the r emaind er of the buildings, they 
stood before a lofty and sunqttuous pcwtal'. 

It was a monoUthe g^te, thirty feet is height, fmoed of one 
Ueek of green and red jasper, and eat into the fanfoM nndulatiiig 
axch of the Saraeens. The consuBunate artist had seized the ad¬ 
vantage afforded to him by the raddy v^s of the preraous stone, 
and had formed them in bold relief into two vast and sinuous ser¬ 
pents, which shot forth their crested heads and glittering eyes at 
Honain and his companion. 

The physician of the Caliph, taUng his dagger from his girdle, 
struck the head of one of the serpents thrice. The massy portal 
opened with a whirl and a roar, and before tliem stood an Abys¬ 
sinian giant,™ holding in his leash a rom-ing lion. 

“Hush! ilarouu," said Honain to the animal, raising at tlie 
same time lus arm; and tile beast crouched in silence. “ Worthy 
Morgargon, I bring you a remembranec.” The Abyssinian showed 
his tusks, larger aud whiter than the lion’s, as he grinningly re-- 
cehed the tribute of the courtly Honain; and he uttered a few 
uncouth sounds, but he could not speak, for he was a mute. 

The jasper portal introduced the companions to a long and lofty 
and arched chamber, lightcsl by high windows of stained glass, 
hung with tapestry of silk and silver, covered with prodigious 
carpets, and surrounded by immense coudies. And thus through 
similar chambers they proceeded, in some of which were signs of 
recent Imbitation, until they arrived at another (juadriuigle nearly 
filled by a most singular fountmn which rose from a basin of gold 
encrusted witli pearls, and which wae surrounded by figures of 
every rare quadruped * in the most costly materials. Hero a 
gold^ tiger, with iaming eyes of ruby and flawing stripes of opal, 
stole, after some bloody banquet, to the refreshing brink; a 
camcleopard raised its slender neck of silver from the centre of a 
group of cveiy inhabitant of the forest, and brilliant bands of 
monkeys, glittering juth precious stones, rested, in eveiy variety of 
fantastic posture;, o^^le margin of the basin. 

The fountain itsdf was a tree of gold and silver ™ spread!^ into 
intuzmerable branches, covered with every variety of citrioua birds, 
their plumage appropriately imitated by the corresponding tints of 
precious stones, and which warbled in beautffhl melod/ as they 
poured forth from their bills the musical and refreshing dement. 

It was with difficulty that Alroy could refrain from an admiring 
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exclamation, but Honain, ever quick, turned to him, with his fin¬ 
ger pressed on his mouth, and quitting the quadrangle, they entered 
the gudens. 

Lofty terraces, dark masses of cypress, wining walks of acacia, 
in the distance an interminable paradise, and here and there a 
glittering pavilion and bright kiosk! Its appearance on the river 
had not prepared Alroy for the extent of the palace itself. It 
seemed infinite, and it was evident that he had only viewed a very 
small portion of it. While they were moving on, there suddenly 
arose a sound of trumpets. The sound grew nearer and nearer, 
louder and louder: soon was heard the tramp of an approaching 
troop. Honain drew Alroy aside. A procession appeared ad¬ 
vancing from a dark grove of cypress. Four hundred men led as 
many white bloodhounds with collars of gold and rubies.^® Then 
Came one hundred men,each with a hooded hawk; then six horse¬ 
men in rich dresses; after them a single horseman, mounted on a 
steed, marked on its forehead with a star.®® The rider was middle- 
aged, handsome, and dignified. He was plainly dressed, but the 
staff of his hunting-spear was entirely of diamonds and the blade 
of gold. He was followed by a company of Nubian eunuchs, with 
their scarlet dresses and ivory battle-axes, and the procession 
closed. 

“ The Caliph,” whispered Honain, when they had passed, placing 
at the same time his finger on his lip, to prevent any inquiry. 
Tills was the fir.st intimation that had reached Alroy of what he 
had already suspected, that he was a visitor to the palace of the 
Commander of the Faithful. 

The companions turned down a wild and winding walk, which, 
after some time, brought them to a small and gently sloping lawn, 
surroimded by cedar-trees of great size. Upon the lawn was a 
kiosk, a long and many-windowed building, covered with blinds, 
and further screened by an overhanging roof. The kiosk was 
built of white and green marble, the ascent to it was by a flight 
of steps the length of the building, alternately of white and green 
marble, and nearly covered with rose-trees. Honain went up 
these steps alone, and entere^ the kiosk. After a few minutes he 
looked out from the blinds and beckoned to Alroy. David ad¬ 
vanced, but Honain, fearful of some indiscEetion, met him, and 
stud to him in a low whisper between his fi^^ ‘ Remember you 
are deaf, a mute, and a eunuch." Alroy could scarcely refrain 
from smiling, and the Prince of the Captivity and the Physician 
of the Caliph entered the kiosk together. Two women, veiled, 
and two** eunuchs of the guard, received them in an antechamber. 
And theu they passed into a room whidb ran nearly the whole 
lengUi of the kiosk, opening on one side to the gardens, and on 
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the other supported by an ivory wall, with niches painted in green 
fresco, and in each niche a rose-tree. Each niche, also, was 
covered with an almost invisible golden grate, which confined a 
nightingale, and made him constant to the rose he' loved. At the 
foot of each niche was a fountain, but, instead of water, each 
basin was replenished with the purest quicksilver.*' The roof of 
the kiosk was of mother-of-pearl, inlaid with tortoise-shell; the 
pavement, a mosaic of rare marbles and precious stones, repre¬ 
senting the most delicious fruits and the most beautiful flowers. 
Over this pavement, a Ocorgion page flung at intervals refreshing 
perfumes. At the end of this elegant chamber was a divan of 
light green silk, embroidered with pearls, and covered with cushions 
of white satin and gold. Upon one of these cushions, in the mid¬ 
dle of the divan, sat a lady, her eyes fixed in abstraction upon a 
volume of Persian poetry lying on her knees, one hand playing 
with a rosary of pearls and emeralds,** and the other holding a 
long gold chain, which imprisoned a white gazelle. 

The lady looked up as Ilonaiu and his companion entered. She 
was very young, as youthful ns Alroy. Her long light brown hair, 
drawn off a high white forehead covered with blue veins, fell 
braided with pearls over each shoulder. Her eyes were very largo 
aud deeply blue; her nose small, but high and aquiline. The 
fairness of her face was dazzlhig, and, when she looked up and 
greeted Ilonain, her lustrous chocks broke into dimples, the more 
fascinating from their contrast with the general expre-ssion of her 
countenance, which was haughty and derisive. The lady was 
dressed in a robe of crimson silk, girded round her waist by a 
green shawl, from which peeped forth the diamond hilt of a very 
small poniard.** Her round white arms looked infinitely smaU, as 
they occasionally flsished forth from their large loose hanging 
sleeves. One was covered with jewels, and the right arm was 
quite bare. 

Honain advanced, and, bending, kissed the lady’s proffered hand. 
Alroy fell into the background. 

“ 'They told me that the Rose of the World drooped this morn¬ 
ing,” said the Physician, bending Igain as he smiled, “ and her 
slave hastened at her command to tend her.” 

“ It was a south qpid. The wind has changed, and the Rose of 
tlie World is better,” replied the lady, laughing. 

Honain touched her pulse. 

“ Irregular,” said the Physician. 

“ Like myself,” said the lady. “Is that a new slave?” 

“ A recent purchase, and a great bargain. He is good-looking, 
has the advantage of being deaf and dumb, and is harmless in 
every respect.” 
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"’Tu a fiiy" x^lied )&e ladj; “it seems tliat all.good-boiciBg' 
pei^le are bom to be useless. 1, for instance.** 

“ Yet rumour whupers tbe revecse,** remulEBd the FiiyBieiaii. 

How 80 ?” in^piired the ladjr. 

“ The yoMng King of Karasme." 

“ P(^ 1 I bare made up my mind to detast him. A barbarian!” 
« A hero !" 

“ Did you era: fiee him?” 

I hare.” 

“Handsome?” 

“ An archangel.” 

“ And sumptuous?” 

“ Is he not a conqueror? AH the plunder of the world will be 
youiB.” 

«I am tired of magnificenee. I bnilt this kiosk to forget it.” 

“ It is not in the least degree splendid,” said Honain, looking 
round with a smile. 

“Ho,” answered the lady, with a self-satisfied air; “here, at 
least, one can forget one has the misfortune to be a princess." 

■“ It is certainly a great misfortune,” said llie Physician. 

“And yet it must be the only tolerable lot,” replied the lady. 

“ Assuredly,” replied Honain. 

■“ For our unhappy sex at least.” 

■“ Very unhappy.” 

■“ If I were only a man!” 

“ What a hero you would be! ” 

“ I should like to lire in endless confusion.” 

“ I hare not the least doubt of it.” 

“ Have you got me the books ?” eagerly inquired the Princess. 

“ My slave bears them,” replied Honain. 

“ Let me see them directly.” 

Honain took the bag from Alroy, and unfolded its contents—^the 
very volumes of Greek romances which All, the merchajit, had 
obtained for him. 

“ I am tired of poetry,” s^ the Princess, glancing over the 
costly volumes, and tossing tflh away, “ I long to see the world.” 
“ You would soon he tired of that,” replied the Physician. 

“ I suppose common people are never tiredj) said the Princess. 

“ Except with labour,” said the Physician; “ care keeps them 
auve.” 

“What is care?” asked the Princess, with a smile. 

“ It is a god," replied the Physician, “ invisible, but omnipotent. 
It steals the bloom from the cheek and lightness from the pulse— 
it takes away the appetite, and turns the hair grey.” . 

“ It is no true divinity, then,” rei)lied the Princess, “but an idol 



we make onrselres. I am a sincere Modem, and wQl aot wor&ip 
it. Tell me some news, Honain." 

“ The young King of Karasmi:- ” 

" Again!' the barbarian! You are in his pay. HI sane of him. 
To leave one prison, and to be shut up in another—wl^ do you 
remind me of it? Ifo, my dear Hsdum, if I many at dl, I will 
marry to be free." • 

“ An impjssil^y,” said Honain. 

“ My mother was tree till she was » queen and a slave. 1 intend 
to end as die began. You know what she was." 

Honain knew well, but he was too pditic not to affect igno¬ 
rance. 

“ The daughter of a bandit,” continued the Princess, •“ who 
fought by the side of her father. That is existence 1 I mast be 
a robber. 'Tis in the blood. 1 want my fate foretold, Honain. 
You are an astrologer; do it.” 

“ I have already cast your nativity. Your star is a comet." 

“ That augurs well; brilliant confdsiou and erratic splendour. 
I wish I were a star,” added the I’rincess in a deep rich voice, and 
with a pensive air; “ a star in the clear blue 8%, beautiful and 
free. Honain, Honain, the gazelle has broken her chain, and is 
eating my roses.” 

Alroy rushed forward and seized the graceful truant. Honain 
shot him an anxious look; the Hdneess received the chain from the 
hand of Alroy, and cast at him a scrutinizing glance. 

“ What splendid eyes tlic poor beast has got!" exclaimed the 
Princess. 

“ The gazelle?” inquired the Physician. 

“ No, your slave,” replied the Princess. 

“Wliy, he blushes. Were he not deaf as well as dumb, I could 
almost l)elievc he understood me.” 

“lie is very modest,” replied ITonain, rather alarmed; “and is 
frightened at tlie liberty he has taken." 

“Hike modesty,” said the Princess; “it is interesting. lam. 
modest; you think so?” 

“ Certainly,” said Honain. 

“ And interesting ?” 

“Very.” 

“ I detest an interesting person. After all, there is noflung like 
plain dulness.” 

“ Nothing,” said Honain. 

“ The day flows on so serenely in such society.” 

“It does,” said*Honain. 

“ No confusion; no scenes." 

“None." 
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" 1 nukke it a rule only to have ugly slaves.” 

“You are quite right.” 

“ Honiun, will you ever contradict me ? You know very well I 
have the handsomest slaves in the world.” 

“ Every one knows it.” 

“And do you know, I have taken o very great fancy'to your 
new purchase, who, according to your account is eminently quali¬ 
fied for the post. 'Why, do you not agree with me ?” 

“ Why, yes; I doubt not your Highness would find him eminently 
qualified, and certainly few things would give me greater ploiusure 
than offering him for your acceptance; but I got into such dis¬ 
grace by that late affair of the Circassian, that- ” 

“ Oh! leave it to me,” said the Princess. 

“ Certainly,” said the Physician, turning the conversation; “ and 
when the young King of Karasme arrives at Bagdad, you can 
offer him to his Majesty as a present.” 

“ Delightful! and the King is really handsome and young as 
well as brave; but has he any taste ?” 

“ You have enough for both.” 

“ If he would but make war against the Greeks! ” 

“ Wliy BO violent against the poor Greeks ?” 

“ You know they are Giaours. Besides, tliey might beat him, 
and then I should have the pleasure of being taken prisoner.” 

“Delightful!” 

“ Charming I to see Constantinople, and marry the Emperor.” 

“ Marry the Emperor!” 

“ To be sure. Of course ho would fall in love with me.” 

“Of course.” 

And then—and then, I might conquer Paris!” 

“Paris!” 

“ You have been at Paris ?”“ 

Yes.” 

“ The men are shut up there,” said the Princess with a smile, 

are they not? and the women do what they like?” 

“You will always do whaLlon like,” said Ilonain, rising. 

“ You are going ?” 

“ My visits must not be too long.” 

“Farewell, dear Honain!” said the Princess, with a melancholy 
air. “You are the onlyirerson who has an idea in all Bngd.\d, 
and you leave me. A miserable lot is mine, to feel everything, 
and be nothing. These books and flowers, these sweet birds, 
and this fair gazelle—ah! poets may feign ns they please, but how 
cheerfully would I resign nU these elegant consolations of a 
captive life for one hour of freedom! I wrote some verses on 
myself yesterday; take them, and get them blazoned for me by 
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the finest scribe in the city; letters of silver on a violet grotiiid 
witli a fine flowing borderI leave the design to you. Adieu I 
Come hither, mute.” Alroy advanced to her beckon, and knelt. 
“There, take that rosary for tliy master’s sake, and those dark 
eyes of thine.” 

The companions withdrew, and reached their boat in silence. 
It was sunset. The musical and sonorous voice of the Muezzin 
resounded from the innumerable minarets of the splendid city. 
Ilonain threw back the curtains of the barque. Bagdad rose be¬ 
fore them in huge masses of sumptuous dwellings, seated amid 
groves and gardens. An infinite population, .summoned by the 
invigorating twilight, poured forth in all directions. The glowing 
river was covered with sparkling cahxucs, the glittering terraces 
with showy groups. Splendour, and xjower, and luxury, and 
beauty, were arrayed before them in their most captivating forms, 
and the heart of Alroy responded to their magnificence. 

“ A glorious vision!” said the Prince of the Captivity. 

“Very different from Hamadan,” said the Physician of the 
Caliph. 

“ To-day T have seen wonders,” said Alroy. 

“ Tlic world is opening to you,” said Honain. 

Alroy did not reply; but, after .some minutes, he said, in a hesi- 
tatmg voice, “ Who was that lady ?” 

“ The Princess Schirene,” replied Ilonain, “ the favourite 
daughter of tlie Caliph. Her mother was a Georgian and a 
Giaour.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The moonlight fell upon the figure of Alroy lying on a couch; 
his face was hidden by his arm. He was motionless, but did 
not sleep. 

He rose and paced the chambeiawith agitated steps; some¬ 
times he atoi>pcd, and gazed on thc^vement, fixed in abstraction. 
He advanced to the window, and cooled his feverish brow in the 
midnight air. 

An hour passed away, apd the young Prince of the Captivity 
remained fixed in the same position. Suddenly he turned to a 
tripod of porphyry, and, seizmg a rosary of jewels, pressed it to 
his lips. 

“ The Spirit of my dreams, she comes at last; the form for 
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which 1 hare sighed and wept; the form which rose upon mj 
radiant vision when I shat my eyes against the jarring shadows of 
this gloomy world. 

“Schirene! Schirene! here in this solitude I pour to thee the 
passion long stored up—^thc passion of my life, no common life, 
a hfe full of deep feeling and creative thought. O beautiful! O 
more than beautiful I for thou to me art as a dream unbroken 
—why art thou not mine, why lose a moment in our glorious 
lives, and balk our destiny of half its bliss? 

“Fool, fool, hast thou forgotten? The rapture of a prisoner 
in his cell, whose wild fancy for a moment belies his fetters! The 
daughter of the Caliph and a—Jew! 

“ Give me my fathers’ sceptre! 

* A plague on talismans! Oh! I need no inspiration but her 
memory, no magic but her name. By heavens, I will enter this 
glorious city a conqueror, or die. 

“Why, what is Life, for meditation mingles ever with my 
passion—^why, what is Life ? Throw accidents to the dogs, and 
tear oiF the painted mask of false society! Here am I a hero; 
with a mind that can devise all things, and a heart of superhuman 
daring, with youth, with vigour, with a glorious lineage, with a 
form that has made full many a lovely maiden of our tribe di'oop 
her fair head by Ilamadan’s sweet fount, and I am—^notliing. 

“ Out on Society! ’twas not made for me. I’ll form my own, 
and be the deity I sometimes feel. 

“ ‘ Wo make our fortunes, and we call them Fate.’ 'TIiou saidst 
well, Honain. Most subtle Sadduecc! The saintly blood flowed 
in my fathers’ veins, and they did notliing; but I have an arm 
formed to wield a sceptre, and I will win one. 

“I cannot doubt my triumpb. Triumph is a part of my exist¬ 
ence. I am bom for glory, as a tree is horn to bear its fruit 
or to expaud its flowers. The deed is done. ”ris thought of, and 
’tis done. I will confront the greatest of my diademed ancestors, 
and in bis tomb. Mighty Solomon! he wedded Pharaoh’s daugh¬ 
ter. Hah! what a future dawns upon my hope. An omen, a 
choice omep! ^ 

“Heaven and earth are mingling to form my fortunes. My 
mournful youth, which I have so often cursed, I hail thee— 
thou wert a glorious preparation; and when, feeling no sympathy 
with the life around me, I deemed ;ny8elf a fool, I find that I 
was a most peculiar being. By heavens, I am joyful; for the first 
time in my life I am joyful. I could laugh, and fight, and drink. 
I am new-born; I am another being; I am mad! 

“01 Time, great Time, the world belies thy fame. It calls 
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thee swift. Methinks thou art wondrous slow. Fly on, great 
Time, and on tliy coming wings bear me my sceptre 1 

“All is to be. It is a lowering thought. My fancy, like a 
bright and wearied bird, will sometimes flag and fall, and then I 
am lost. The young King of Karasme, a youthful hero! Would 
he had been Alschiroch! My heart is sick even at the very name. 
Alas! my trials have not yet begun. Jabastcr warned me: good, 
sincere Jabastcr! His talisman presses on my frantic heart, and 
seems to warn me. I am in danger. Braggart to stand here, 
filling the careless air with idle words, while all is unaccomplished. 
I grow dull. The young King of Karnsm£! Why, what am I 
compared to this same Prince? Nothing, but in my thoughts. In 
the full bazaar, they would not deem me worthy even to hold his 

stirrup or his slipper-Oh! this contest, this constant, bitter, 

nevcr-eiiding contest between my fortune and my fancy! Why do 
I exist ? or, if existing, why am I not recognised as I would be ? 

“ Sweet voice, that in .Tabaster’s distant cave dcsccudodst from 
thy holy home above, and whispered consolation, breathe again! 
Again breathe thy still summons to my lonely ear, and chase away 
the thoughts that hover round me—^thoughts dark and doubtful, 
like fell birds of prey hovering around a hero in expectation of his 
fall, and gloating on their triumph over the brave. There i.s 
something fatal in these crowded cities. Fiuth flourishes in 
solitude.” 

lie threw himself upon the couch, and, leaning down his head, 
seemed lost in meditation. lie started up, and, seizing his tablets, 
wrote upon them those words:— 

“ Ilonain, I.have been the whole night like David in the wilder¬ 
ness of Zjjih; but, by tho aid of the Lord, I have eoiupiered. I 
fly from this dangerous city upon his business, which I have too 
much neglcotcd. Attempt not to discover me, and accept my 
gratitude.” 
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PART THE SIXTH. 


CIIAPTEK I. 

A scoBcniNO sun, a blue and burninp; slcy, on every side lofty 
ranges of black and barren mountains, dark ravines, deep caverns, 
unfathomable gorges! 

A solitary being moved in the distance. Faint and toiling, a 
l)ilgrim slowly elambcred up the steep and stony track. 

The sultry hours moved on; the pilgrim at length gained the 
summit of the mountain, a small and rugged table-land, strewn 
with huge masses of loose and heated rock. All around was de¬ 
solation: no spring, no herbage; the bird and the insect were 
.alike mute. Still it was the summit: no loftier peaksJFrowned in 
tlie distance; the irilgrim stopped, and breathed with more facility, 
and a faint sraUe played over his languid and solemn countenance. 

He rcfited a few minutes; he took from his wallet some locusts 
and wild honey, and a small skin of water. His meal Wiva short 
as well as simple. An ardent desire to reach his place of destina¬ 
tion before nightfall urged him to proceed. He soon passed over 
the table-land, and commenced the dc.scent of the mountain. A 
stvagglmg olive-tree occasionally appeared, and then a group, and 
soon the groups swelled into a grove. His way wound through 
the grateful and unaccustomed shade. He emerged from the 
grove, and found that he had proceeded down more than half the 
side of the mountain. It ended precipitously in a very dark and 
narrow ravine, formed on the other side by on opposite mountain, 
the lofty rteep of which was crested by a city gently rising on a 
very gradual slope. 

Nothing could be conceived more barren, wild, and terrible. 



than the surrounding scenery, unillumincd hy a single trace of 
culture. The city stood like the last gladiator in an amphitheatre 
of de.solation. 

It was surrounded by a lofty turreted wall, of an architecture to 
•which the pilgrim was unaccustomed: gates with drawbridge and 
liortcullis, squai'o tower.s, and loopholes for the archer. Sentinels, 
clothed in steel and shining in the sunset, paced, at regular inter¬ 
vals, the cautious wall, and on a lofty tower a standard waved, a 
snowy standard, with a red, red ci'oss! 

The Vriiicc of the Captivity at length beheld the lost capital of 
his fathers.®** 


ClUrTER II. 

A PEW Months bach, and such a siicctacle would have called 
forth all the hitcnt ])assion of Alroy; but time, and suffering, and 
.sliarp cx])ericncc, had already somewhat curbed the fiery spirit of 
the Hebrew I’riiicc. He- gazed upon Jerusalem, he beheld the 
City of David garrisoned by the ])uissant warriors of Cliristeudom, 
and threatened hy the innumerable armies of tlie Crescent. The 
two great divisions of tlie world seemed contending for a prize, 
which he, a lonely wanderer, had crossed the desert to rescue. If 
his faith restrained him from doubting the possibility of his cntcr- 
l>rise, he was at least deeply conscious that the world was a very 
diflereiit existence to what he had fancied amid the giurdcns of 
ilamivdan and the rocks of Caucasus, and that if his purpose 
could he accomplished, it could only be effected by one means. 
Calm, i)crhaps somewhat depressed, but full of pious humiliation, 
and not deserted by holy hope, he descended into the VjiUoy of 
Jehoshaphat, and so, slaking his thirst at fciiloah, and mounting 
the opposite height, David Ah-oy entered Jerusalem by the gate of 
Sion.-® 

He had been instructed that the quarter allotted to his people 
was near this entrance. He inquired the direction of the sentinel, 
who did not condescend to answer liim. Aii old man, in very 
shabby robes, who was passing, beckoned to him. 

“ What want you, friend?” inquired Alroy. 

“ You were asking for the quarter of our people. Yon must bo 
a stranger indeed, in Jerusalem, to suppose that a Frank would 
speak to a Jevv. You were lucky to got neither kicked nor 
cursed.” . 

“ Kicked and cursed! Why these dogs- ” 
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“Uusli! hush! for the lore of God,” stud his new companion, 
very much alarmed. "Have you lent money to their captain 
tliat you speak thus ? In Jerusalem our people speak only in a 
whLjj)er.” 

“ No matter: the cure is not by words. Where is our quarter?” 

“Wos the like ever seen! Why he speaks as if he were a 
Frank. I save him from having his head broken by a gauntlet, 
and-” 

“ My friend, I am tired. Our qmwtcr ?” 

“ Whom may you want?” 

“The chief Rabbi.” 

“You bear letters to him?" 

“ What is that to you ?” 

“Hush! hush! You do not know what Jerusalem is, yoimg 
man. You must not think of going on in this way. Where do 
you come from ?” 

“ Bagdad.” • 

“ Bagdad! Jerusalem is not Bagdad. A Turk is a brute, but a 
Cliristian is a demon.” 

“But our quarter, our quarter?” 

“Hush! you wont the cliief Rabbi?” 

“Ay! ay!” 

“ Rabbi Zimri?” 

“ It may be so. I neither know nor care.” 

“Neither knows nor cares! This will never do: you must not 
go on iu this way at Jerusalem. You must not think of it.” 

“ Fellow, 1 see thou art a miserable prattler. Show me our 
quarter, and I will pay thee well—or be off.” 

“ Be off! Art thou a Hebrew? to say ‘ bo off’ to any one. You 
come from Bagdad! I tell you wliat—^go back to Bagdad. You 
will never do for Jerusalem.” 

“ Your grizded beard protects you. Old fool, I am a pilgrim 
just arrived, wearied beyond expression, and you keep me here 
listening to your flat talk!” 

“Flat talk! Why! what would you?” 

“ Lead me to the Rabbi Zimri—^if that be his name.” 

“ If tliat be his name! Why every one knows Rabbi Zimri, the 
chief Rabbi of Jerusalem, the successor of Aaron. We have our 
temple yet, say what they like. A very learned doctor is Rabbi 
Zimri.” 

“ Wrctdied driveller. I am ashamed to lose my patience with 
such a dotard.” 

“Driveller! dotard! Why, who are you?” 

“ One you cannot comprehend. Without another word lead me 
to your chief.” 
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“ Chief! you have not far to go. I know no one of the nation 
who holds his head higher than I do here, and they call me 
Zimri.” 

“What, the chief Bahbi—^that very learned Doctor?” 

“No less; I thought you had heard of him.” 

“ Let us forget the past, good Zimri. When great men play 
the incognito, they must sometimes hear rough phrases. It is the 
Caliph’s lot as well as yours. I am glad to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of so great a Doctor. Though young, and roughly habited, 
I have seen the world a little, and may ofler next Sabbath in the 
synagogue more dirhems than yon would perhaps suppose. Good 
and learned Zimri, I would be your guest.” 

“ A very worshipful young man! And he speaks low and soft 
now! But it was lucky 1 was at hand. Good—what’s your 
name?” 

“ David.” 

“ A very honest name—^good David. It was lucky I was at 
hand when you spoke to the sentinel, though. A Jew speak to a 
Frank, and a sentinel too! Ilah! hah! hah 1 that is goo4. IIow 
Rabbi Maimon will hiugh! Faith it was very lucky, now, was not 
it?” 

“ Indeed, most fortunate.” 

“Well, that is candid! Here! this way. ’Tis not far. We 
number few. Sir, of our brethren here, but a better time will 
come—a better time will come.” 

“ I think so. This is your door ?” 

“ An htunblc one. Jerusalem is not Bagdad, but you are wel¬ 
come.” 


CHAPTER m. 

“ Kmo PinoANDiccsW entered them,” said Rabbi hlaimon, “but 
no one since.” 

“ And when did he Uve?” inquired Alroy. 

“ His reign is recorded in the Talmud,” answered Rabbi Zimri, 
“ but in the Talmud there are no dates.” 

“ A long while ago ?” said Alroy. 

“ Since the Captivity,” answered Rabbi Maimon. 

“ I doubt that," said Rabbi Zimri, “ or why should he be called 
king?” 

“ Was he of the house of David ?” said Alroy. 
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“Without doubt,” said Kabbi Maimon; “he was one of our 
greatest kings, and conquered Julius Ctesar.” 

“ His kingdom was in the uortlierumost ports of Africii,” said 
Babbi Zimri, “and exists to this day, if we could but find it.” 

“ Ay, truly,” added Rabbi Maimon, “ the sceptre has never de- 
parted out of Judah; and he rode always upon a white elephant.” 

“ Covered with cloth of gold,” added Rabbi Zimri. 

“And he visited the Tombs of the Kings?”“* inquired Alroy. 

“ Without doubt,” said Rabbi Maimon. “ The whole account 
is in the Talmud.” 

“And no one can now find them?” 

“No one,” replied Rabbi Zimri; “but according to that learned 
Doctor, Moses llallovy, they are in a valley in the Mountains of 
Lebanon, which was scaled up by the Archangel Michael.” 

“The illustrious Doctor Abarbancl, of Babylon,” said R.abbi 
Maimon, “ gives one hundred and twenty reasons in his cominentury 
on the Gemara to prove that they sunk under the earth at the taking 
of the Temple.” 

“ No q^e reasons like Abarbiinel of Babylon,” said Rabbi Zimri. 

“ Tlie great Rabbi Akiba, of Rundebita, has answered them 
all,” said Rabbi Maimon, “and holds that they were taken up to 
heaven.” 

“ And wliieh is right?” inquired Zimri. 

“ Neither,” said Rabbi Maimon. 

“ One hundred and twenty reasons are strong proof,” .said Rabbi 
Zimri. 

“ The most leanicd and illustrious Doctor Aaron JMendola, of 
Gramida,” said Rabbi Maimon, “Ims shown that we must look for 
the Tombs of the Kings in the south of Spain.” 

“All that Mcndola writes is worth attention,” said Rabbi 
Zimri. 

“ Rabbi Hillcl,'"’ of Samaria, is worth two Mcndolas any day,” 
said Babbi Maimon. 

“ ’Tis a most learned Doctor,” said Rabbi Zimri; “ and what 
thinks he?” 

“ Hillol proves that there are two Tombs of the Kings,” said 
Rabbi Maimon, “ and that neither of them are the right ones.” 

“ What a Iconicd Doctor! ” exclaimed Rabbi Zimri, 

“ And very satisfactory,” remarked Alroy. 

“These are high subjects,” continued Mtiimou, his blear eyes 
twinkling with complacency. “Yomr guest, Babbi Zimri, mutt 
read the treatise of ^c learned Shimei, of Damascus, on ‘ ElTccting 
Impossibilities.”’ 

“ That is a work!” exclaimed Zimri. 

“I never slept for three nights after reading that work,” said 
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Rabbi Maimon. “ It contalna' twelve thousand five hundred and 
thirty-seven quotations from the Pentateuch, and not a single ori¬ 
ginal observation.” 

“ Tliere wore giants in those days,” said Zlmri; “ we are children 
now.” 

“ The first chapter makes equal sense, read backward or forward,” 
continued Rabbi Mairaoii. 

“Ichabodi” exclaimed Rabbi Zimri. 

“ And the initial letter of every section is a cabalistical type of 
a king of Judah!” 

*• The temple will yet be built,” said Rabbi Zimri. 

“Ay, ay! that is leaniiug!” exclaimed Rabbi Maimon; “but 
what is the great treatise on ‘Etfccting Impossibilities’ to that 
jjrofound, admirable, ami- " 

“Holy Rabbi!” said a youthful reader of the synagogue, who 
now entered, “tlie hour is at hand.” 

“ Yon don’t say so ! Learned Maimon. 1 must to the synagogue. 
1 could sit here all day listening to you. Come, David, the people 
await us.” 

Zimri and Alroy quitted the house, and proceeded along the 
narrow hilly streets to tlu' chief temple of the Hebrews. 

“ It grie ves the venerable fdaimon much that he cannot join us,” 
said Rabbi Zimri. “ You have doubtless heard of liira at Bagdad; 
a most learned doctor.” * 

Alroy bowed in sileiice. 

“He bears his years well. Yon would hardly believe that he 
was my master.” 

“1 pei-ccive that you inherit much of his erudition.” 

'■ You are kind. If he have breathed one year-. Rabbi Maimou 
win be a buiidred and teu next Passover.” 

“ 1 di'ubt it not.” 

“ When he is gathered to his fathers, a p'cat light will be extiu- 
guished in Israel. You wiuited to know sometbiiig about the 
Tombs of the Kings; I told you he was your man. How full he 
was! lUs mind, sir, is an egg.” 

“ A somewhat ancient one. 1 fear his giiidancc will hardly bring 
me the enviable fortune of King Pirgaudicus.” 

“ Between ourselves, good David, talking of King Pirgaudicus, 
I cannot help fancying that the learned Maimon made a slight 
mistake. I hold Pirgandicus was only a prince. It was after the 
Captivity, and I know no authority for any of our rulers since the 
destruction assuming a higher title. Clearly a prince, eh ? But, 
though I would whisper it to no one but you, 1 tliink our worthy 
friend grows a little old. We should remember his yoar.s, sir. A 
hundred and teu next Passover. ’Tis a great burden.” 
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“Ay I with liis learning added, a very fearful burden indeed 1” 

“ You have been a week in Jerusalem, and have not yet visited 
our synagogue. It is not of cedar and ivory, but it is still a temple. 
This way. Is it only a week that you have been here ? Why, you 
look another man! I shall never forget our first meeting: you 
did not know me. That was good, eh ? And when I told you I 
was the chief Kabbi Zimri, how you changed! You have <|uite 
regained your appetite. Ah! 'tis pleasant to mix once more with 
our own people. To the left. So! we must descend a little. We 
hold our meetings in an ancient cemetery. You have a finer temple, 
1 warrant me, in Bagdad. Jerusalem is not Bagdad. But this 
has its conveniences. 'Tis safe, and we are not vciy rich, nor wish 
to seem so.” 


CllAI’TEH IV. 

A LONO passage brought them to a number of small, square, low 
chambers leading into each other. They were lighted by brass 
lamps, placed at iuterrals in vacant niches, that once held corpses, 
and which were now soiled by the .smoky fiamc. Between two and 
threfi hundred individuals were assembled in these chambers, at 
first sciu-cely distinguishable by tliose who descended from the 
broad daylight: but by degrees the eye.sight lu'cume accustomed 
to the dim and vaporous atmosphere, and Alroy recognised in the 
final and more illumined chamber a high cedar cabinet, the type of 
the ark, and which held the sacred vessels and the sanctified copy 
of the law. 

Standing in lines, with their heads mystically covered,^^ the for¬ 
lorn remnant of Israel, captives in their ancient city, avowed, in 
spite of all their suflerings, their fidelity to their God, and, not¬ 
withstanding ail the bitterness of hope delayed, their faith in the 
fulfilment of his promises. Their simple service was completed, 
their prayers were read, their responses made, their law exhibited, 
and their charitable offerings announced by their High Priest. 
After the service, the venerable Zimri, opening a volume of the 
Talmud, and fortified by the opinions of all these illustrious and 
learned doctors, the heroes of his erudite conversations with tha 
aged Maimon, expounded the law to the congregation of the 
people.'” 

“ It is written,” said the Babbi, “ ‘ Thou shalt have none other 
God but me.’ Now know ye what our father Abraham said when 
Nimrod ordered him to worship fire ? ‘ Why not water,’ answered 
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Abraham, ‘ which can put out Are ? why not the clouds, which cau 
pour forth water ? why not the winds, which can produce clouds ? 
why not God, which can create winds?’ ” 

A murmur of approbation sounded throughout the congrega¬ 
tion. 

“Eliezcr,” a»ud Zimri, addressing liiinself to a young Rabbi, “it 
is written,' that he took a rib from Adam when he w'as asleep. Is 
God then a robber ?” 

The young Rabbi looked jnizzled, and cast his eyes on the 
ground. The congregation was very perplexed and a little 
alarmed. 

“Is there no auswer?” said Zirari. 

“ Rabbi,” said a stranger, a tall, swarthy African pilgrim, stand¬ 
ing in a corner, and enveloped in a red mantle, over which a lamp 
threw a dickering light. “ Rabbi, some robbers broke into my 
house last night, and .stole an earthen pipkin, but they left a 
golden vase in its stead.” 

“ It is well said, it is well said,’’ exclaimed the congregation. 
The applause was loud. . 

“ Learned Zimri,” continued the African, “ it is written in the 
t temara, that there was a youth in Jerusiilein who feU in love with 
a beautiful damsel, and she scorned him. And the youth was so 
stricken with his passion that he could not speak; but when he 
beheld her, he looked at her imploringly, and she laughed. And 
one day the youth, not knowing what to do with himself, went out 
into the desert; and towards night he returned home, but the gates 
of the city were shut. And he went down into the valley of Jeho- 
slia]>lial, and entered the tomb of Absalom and slept ;■*■* and he 
dreamed a di’eain: and next morning he eamc into the city smiling. 
And the maiden met him, and she said, ‘Is that thou; art tliou a 
laugher?’ And he answered, ‘ Behold, yesterday being disconso¬ 
late, I went out of the city into the desert, and I returned home, 
and the gates of the city were shut, and 1 went down into the 
vijley of Jehoshaphat, and I entered the tomb of Aksolotn, and I 
slept, and 1 dreamed a dream, and ever since then I have laughed.’ 
And the damsel said, ‘ Tell me thy dream.’ And he answered and 
said, ‘ I may not toll ray dream only to my wife, for it regards her 
honour.’ And the maiden grew sad and curious, and said, ‘ I am 
thy wife, tell me thy dream.’ And straightway they went and were 
married, and ever after they both laughed. Now, learned Zimri, 
what means this tale, an idle jest for a master of the law, yet it is 
written by tlie greatest Doctor of the Captivity?” 

“ It passeth my Comprehension,” said the chief Rabbi. 

Rabbi Eliezer was silent; the congregation groaned. 

“ Now hear the interpretation,” said the African. “ The youth 
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is our people, and the damsel is our lost Zion, and the tomb of 
Absalom proves that salvalioii can only come from the house of 
David. Dost thou hear this, yonuff man ? ’’ said the African, coming: 
forward and laying his band on Alroy, “ I speak to thee, because I 
have observed a deep attention in thy conduct.” 

The Prince of the Captivity started, and shot a glance, at the 
dark visage btiforc him, but the glance read nothing. Tlie u])pcr 
part of the countenance of the African was half concealed by 
mas-scs of dark matted hair, and the lower by his uncouth robes. 
A fla.shing eye was its only characteristic, which darted forth like 
lightning out of a black cloud. 

“ Is my attention the only reason that induces you to address 
me?” inquired Alroy. 

“Whoever gave all his reasons?” replied the African, with a 
laughing sneer. 

“I seek not to learn them. Suffice it, stranger, that how much 
soever you may mean, as imich I can understand.” 

“’Tis well: learned Ziinri, is this thy pupil? I congratulate 
thee. 1 will match him agiiinst the ho])eful Eliczer.” So saying, 
the lofty African stalked out of the chamber. The assembly also 
broke up. Ah-oy would willingly have immediately followed the 
African, and held some further and more private conversation 
with him; but some minutes elapsed, owing to the officious .atten¬ 
tions of Zimri, before he could escape; and, when he did, his 
search after the stranger was vain, lie inquired among tlie con¬ 
gregation, but none knew the African, lie was no man’s guest 
and no man’s debtor, and api/fircnlly had never before been seen. 


CIIAPTER V. 

The trumpet was sounding to close the gates, as Alroy passed 
the Sion entrance. The temptation was irresistible. lie rushed 
out, and ran for more tluui one hundred yards without looking 
hack, and when he did, he had the satisfaction of ascertaining that 
he was fairly shut out for the night. The sun had set, still the 
Mount of Olives was flushed with the reflection of his dying beams, 
but Jehoshapluit at its feet was in deep shadow. 

He wandered among the mountains for somb time, beholding 
Jerusalem from a hundred different points of view, and watching 
the single planets and clustering constellations that gradually hurst 
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into beauty, or gathered into light. At length, somewhat ex¬ 
hausted, he descended into the vale. The scanty rill of Siloah^‘ 
looked like a thread of silver winding in the moonlight. Some 
houseless wretches were slumbering under the arch of its fountain. 
Several isolated tombs of considerable size** rose at the base of 
Olivet, and the largest of these Alroy entered. Proceeding through 
a nan-ow passage, he entered a small sc^uare chamber. On each 
side was an empty sarcophagus of granite, one with its lid broken. 
Between tliese the Prince of the Captivity laid his robe, and, 
wearied by his rumble, soon soundly slept. 

After some hours he w'oke. He fancied that he had been 
wakened by the sound of voices. The chamber was not quite 
dark. A straggling niooid)eara fought its way through an ojk'h 
fret-work pattern in the top of the tomb, and just revealed the 
dim interior. Suddenly a voice spoke—a strange and singular 
voice. 

“ Brother, brother, the sounds of the night begin.” 

Another voice answered, 

“ Brother, brother, 1 hear them, too.” 

“■ The woman in labour! ” 

“Tlie thief at bis craft!” 

“ Tlic sentinel’s challenge!” 

“ The murderer’s step! ” 

“Oh! the merry sounds of the night!” 

“i’.rother, brother, let ns come forth and wander about the 
world.” 

“ We have seen ivll things. I’ll lie here and listen to the baying 
hound, "fls mnsic for a tomb.” 

“ Choice and rfire. You arc idle. I like to sport in the starry 
air. Our hours are few, tlicy shoidd he fair.” 

“ Wlint shall we sec, Heaven or Earth ?” 

“ liell for me, 'tis more amusing.” 

“ As for me, I am sick of Hades.” 

“ Let us visit Solomon!” 

“ In his unknown metropolis ?” 

“ 'riiat will he rare.” 

“ But where, oh! where?” 

“ Even a spirit cannot tell. But tlioy say, but they say—I dure 
not whisper what they say.” 

“ Wild told you ?” 

“ No one. I overheard an Afrite whispering to a female Ghoul 
ho wanted to seduce.” 

“ Hall, liah! Imh, hah! choice pair, choice pair! We arc more 
cthcrcid.” 

“She was a beauty in her way. II^ eyes were luminous. 
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tlioug:h Bomevrhat dank, and Iter cheek tinged with carnation 
caught from infant hlood.” 

“Oh! gay, oh! gay; what said they?” 

“ He was a deserter without leave from Solomon’s body-guard. 
The trull wriggled the secret out.” 

“ Tell me, kind brother.” 

“I’ll show, not tell.” 

“ I pr’ythee tell me.” 

“Well, then, well. In Genthesma’s gloomy cave there is a 

river none has reached, and you must soil, and you must sail- 

Brother 1” 

“Ay.” 

“Methinks I smell something too earthly.” 

“What’s that?” 

“ The breath of man.” 

“ Scent more fatal than the morning air! Away, away! ” 


CllAVTEH VI. 

In the range of mountains that lead from Olivet to the river 
Jordan is the great cavern of Oenthesma, a mighty excavation 
formed by the combined and immemorial work of Nature and 
of Art: for on the high basaltic columns are cut strange chiw 
rocters and unearthly forms,*? and in many places the natural 
ornaments have been completed by the hands of the senlptor 
into symmetrical entablatures and fanciful capitals—the work, 
they say, of captive Divc.s and conquered Afrites, for the great 
king. 

It was midnight; the cold full moon showered its brilliancy 
upon this narrow valley, shut in on all sides by hlaek and barren 
mountains. A single being stood at the entrance of the cave. 

It was Alroy. Desperate and determined, after listening to the 
two spirits in the tomb, lie resolved to penetrate the mysteries of 
Genthesma. lie took from his girdle a flint and steel, with which 
he lighted a toreh and then he entered. 

The cavern narrowed as he cautiously advanced, and soon he 
found himself at the head of an evidently artifleial gallery. A 
crowd of hats rushed forward and extinguished his torch.** 
He leant down to re-light it, and in so doing observed that he 
trod upon an artificial jpavement. 
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Tlie gallcM^ was of great extent, with a gradual declination. 
Being in a straight line with the mouth of the cavern, the moon¬ 
lit scene was long visible, but Alroy, on looking round, now per¬ 
ceived that the exterior was shut out by tlie omineiicc that he hail 
left behind liim. The sides of the gallery were covered with 
strange and sculptured forms. 

Tlic I’rince of the Captivity proceeded along tliLs gallery for 
nearly two hours. A distant murmur of falling water, which might 
have been distinguished nearly from the first, increased in sound 
as he advanced, and now, from the loud roar and dash at liand, he 
felt that he was on the brink of some cataract. It was very dark. 
Ilia heart trembled. He felt his footing ere he ventured to 
advance. The spray suddenly leaped forward and extinguished 
his torch. His imminent danger filled him with terror, and he 
receded some paces, but in vain endeavoured to rc-illumiuc hi.s 
torch, which was soaked with the water. 

His courage deserted him. Energy and exertion seemed hope¬ 
less. He was about t(> deliver himself up to despair, when aii 
expanding lustre attracted his attention in the opposing gloom. 

A small and bright red cloud seemed sailing towards him. It 
opened, discharged from its bosom a silvery star, and dissolved 
again into darkness. But the star remained, the silvery star, and 
threw a long line of tremulous light upon the vast and raging 
rapid, whieli now, fleet and foaming, revealed itself on all sides to 
the eye of Alroy. 

Tlie Iicamiful intei-position in his favour re-aniinatcd the adven¬ 
turous pilgrim. A dark shadow in the foreground, breaking the 
line of light shed by the star n]iou tlie waters, attracted his atten¬ 
tion. He advanced, regained his former footing, and more nearly 
examined it. It was a boat, and in the boat, mute and immove- 
alde, sat on<‘ of those vast, singular, and hideous forms, whieli ho 
had oliKerved seulptun'd on tiie walls of the gallery. 

David Alroy, committing his fortunes to the God of Israel, leapt 
iuto the boat. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ajh) at the same moment the Afrite, for it was one of those 
dread beings,*® raised the oars, and the boat moved. The falling 
waters suddenly parted in the long luie of the star’s reflection, and 
the barque glided through their high and severed masses. 
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In tliis wise they proceeded for a few minutes, until they entered 
a beautiful and moonlit lake. In the distance was a mountainons 
country. Alroy examined his companion with a feeling of curio¬ 
sity not unmixed with terror. It was remarkable that Alroy could 
never succeed in any way in attracting his notice. The Afrite 
seemed totally unconscious of the presence of his passenger. At 
length the boat reached the opjiosite shore of the lake, and the 
Prince of the Ca])tivity disembarked. 

lie disembarked at the head of an avenue of eolos,sal lions of 
red graidte,’’* extending far as the eye could reach, and .ascend¬ 
ing the side of the mountain, which was cut into a flight of mag- 
nitieent steps. The easy ascent was in eonscciuencc soon accoiii- 
idished, and Alroy, proceeding along the avenue of linns, soon 
gained the summit of the mountain. 

To his inflnito astonishment, he beheld Jerusalem. That 
strongly-marked locality could not be mistaken: at his feet was 
Jehoshaphat, Kedron, Kiloiib; he stoiwl upon Olivet; before him 
was Sion. Hut in all other resjiects. how different wiis the land- 
sc.ape from the one that he had gazed upon a few days hack, 
for the fir'll lime ! The surrounding hilt sparkled with vineyards, 
and glowed with summer p-'daces, and voln])tiioiis pavilions, and 
glorious gardens of pleasure. The city, extending all over Mount 
Sion, was cneom])assed with a wall of white marble, with battle¬ 
ments of gold, a gorgeous mass of gates and pillars, and gardened 
terraces, lofty piles of rarist materials, cedar, and ivory, and 
precious stones, and costly eolnmns of the riehost workmanship, 
and the mo.st fanciful orders, capitals of the lotus and the pidin, 
and flowing friezes of the olive and the vine. 

And in tlie front a nnghty Temple rose, with inspiration in its 
very form, a Temple so vast, .so sumptuous, that there needed 
no priest to tell us that no human hand planned that sidilinic 
magnificence! 

“Ood of my fathers!” said Alroy, “I am a poor, weak thing, 
uud my life 1ms been a life of dreams and visions, and I have 
sometimes thought my brain lacked a suilicient master—where am 
I? Do I sleep or live? Am la slumbercr or a ghest? This 
trial is too much.” lie sank down, and hid his face in his Imnds; 
ills over-exorted mind uppearod to desert him: he wc])t 

Many miiintes elapsed before Alroy grew composed. Ilis wild 
bursts of weo})ing sank into sobs, and the sobs died off into sighs. 
And at length, calm from exhaustion, he again looked up, and lo 1 
the glorious city wa.s no more! Before him was a moou-lit plain, 
over which the avenue of lions still advanced^ and appeared to 
terminate only in the mountainous distance. 

This limit the Prince of the Captivity at length reached, and 
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stood before a stupendous portal, cut out of the solid rock, four 
hundred feet in height, and supported by clusters of culussid 
Caryatides.*® Upon the portal were engraven some Hebrew cha¬ 
racters, which upon examination proved to be the same as those 
upon the talisman of Jabaater. And so, taking from his bosom 
that all-precious and loug-chcrished deposit, David.Alroy, in obe¬ 
dience to his instructions, pressed the signet against the gigantic 
portal. 

The portal opened with a crash of thunder louder than an 
earthquake. T’ale, panting, and staggering, the Prince of the 
Cairfivity entered an illimitable hall, illumined by jjcndulous and 
stupendous balls of glowing met.al. On each side of the hall, 
sitting on golden thronc.s, was ranged a line of kings, and, as the 
liilgrim entered, the monarchs rose, and took oft’ their diadems, 
and waved them tliriee, and thrice repeated, in solemn ehorus, 
“ (VII hail, Alrov! Hail to thee, brother King, lliy crown awaits 
thee!” 

The Prince of the Captivity stood trembling, with his eyes fl.ve.d 
njion the ground, and leaning breathless against a column. And 
when at length he had a little recovered himself, and dared again 
to look up, he found that the monareh.s were re-se.aled; and, from 
iheii' still and vacant visages, apparmitly nn<‘onscions of his jirc- 
.'‘cnce. And this emboldened him, and so, staring alternately at 
each side of the Inill, but with a firm, perhaps desjierate step, 
Alroy advanced. 

And he civme to two thrones which were set apart from the 
others in the middle of the hall. On one was seated a noble 
figure, far above the common stature, with arnes folded and down¬ 
cast eyes. Ilis feet rested upon a broken sword and a shivered 
scejitre, which told that he was a monarch, in spite of his un¬ 
crowned head. 

And on the opposite throne was a venerable personage, with a 
long flowing beard, and dre.ssed in white raiment. His counte¬ 
nance w.as beautiful, although ancient. Age had .stolen on without 
its imperfections, and time had only invested it with a sweet dig¬ 
nity and. solemn grace. The countcnauce of the King was up¬ 
raised with a seraphic gaze, and, ivs he thus looked up on high, 
with eyes full of love, and thank.sgiving.and praise, his consecrated 
fingers seemed to touch the trembling wires of a golden harp. 

And further on, and far above the rest, upon a throne that 
stretched across the hall, a most iinpcrial presence straightway 
flashed upon the startled vision of Alroy. h’ifty steps of ivory, 
and each step ginyded by golden lions,*® led to a throne of jasiier. 
A dazzling light blazed forth from the glittering diadem and 
radiant countenance of him who sat upon the throne—one beau- 

6 
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tiful as a woman, but with the majesty of a god. And in one 
liond he held a seal, and in the other a sceptre. 

And when Alroy had reached the foot of the throne, he stopped, 
and his heart misgave him. And be prayed for some minutes in 
silent devotion, and, without daring to look up, he mounted the 
first step of the throne, and the second, and the third, and so on, 
with slow and faltering feet, until he reached the forty-ninth step. 

The Prince of the Captivity raised his eyes, lie stood before 
the monarch face to fivee. In vain Alroy attempted to attract his 
attention, or to fix his gaze. Tlie large block eyes, full of super¬ 
natural lustre, appeared capable of piercing all things, and illumi¬ 
nating all things, but they flashed on without shedding a ray upon 
Alroy. 

Palo as a spectre, the pilgrim, whose pilgrimage seemed now on 
the point of completion, stood cold and trembling before the object 
of all his desires and all his labours. But he thought of his coun¬ 
try, his people, and his God; and, while his noiseless lips breathed 
tire name of Jehovah, solemnly he put forth his arm, and with a 
gentle firmness grasped the unresisting sceptre of his great an¬ 
cestor. 

And iis he seized i^ tlie whole scene vanished from his sight I 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Hoi'us or years might have passed away, os far as the sufiorer 
wa,s concenBod, when Alroy again returned to self-consciousness. 
His eyes slowly opened, he cu.st around a vacant stare, ho was 
lying in the Cavern of Gentliesma. The moon had set, kit the 
morn had not broken. A single star glittered over the brow of 
the black mountains. He faintly moved his limbs; he would have 
raised his liand to his bewildered br.ain, but found that it grasped 
a siaiptre. Tile memory of the past returned to him. Ho tried 
to rise, and found that he was reposing in the arms of a humw 
hciii^. He turned his head—^he met the anxious gaze of Jabaster! 
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PAIIT THE SEVENTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Yocit pace is IrouUccl, UDclu.” 

“ .So is niy iiiiiid.” 

“ AU may ro well.” 

“ Miriam, we have soon the best. Prepare yourself for sorrow, 
RoiiOe R-irl. I care not for myself, for 1 am old, and age makes 
heroes of ns all. I have endured, and can endure more. As we 
.approach our limit, it would appear that our minds grow callous. 
I have seen my wealth, raised with the lalmurs of a thoughtful 
life, vanish in a morn: my people, a fragile remnant, nevertheless 
a peojile, dispersed, or what is worse. I hav(! wept for them, 
altiiongh no tear of selfish grief has tinged this withered cheek. 
And. were I lint alone—ay! there’s the pang. The solace of my 
days is now my sorrow.” 

“ Weep not for me, dear uncle. Rather let us jiray that our 
God will not forsake us.” 

“ We know not when we arc well. Our hours stole tranquilly 
along, and then we murmured. Prospering, we murmured, and. 
now we arc rightly stricken. The legend of the past is Israel’s 
ba". The past is a dream; and in the waking present we should 
discard the enervating sluidow. Wliy would we be free? Wo 
murmured against captivity. Tliis in captivity: this damp, dim 
cell, where wo arc brought to die. 

“ O! Youth, rash Youth, Ihy being is destruction. But yes¬ 
terday a child—^it^teems but yesterday I nurstwl him in these arms, 
a thoughtless chdd—and now our house hmi fallen by his deeds. 
I will not think of it; ’twill make me mad.” 
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“ Unde, dearest uncle, we have lived together, and we will die 
together, and both in love: but, 1 pray you,—speak no harsh word 
of David.” 

“ Shall I praise him ? ” ' 

“ Say nothing. What he has done, if done in grief, has been 
done all in honour. Would you that he had spared Alschiroch 
“Never! I would have struck him myself. Brave lioy, he did 
his duty, and I—I, Miriam, thy uncle, at whom they wink behind 
his back and call him niggard, w.os I wanting in that hour of 
trial? Was my t:'ca.sure spared to save my people? Did I shrink 
from all the toil and trouble of that time ? A trying time, my 

Miriam, hut compared with this, the building of the Temple-” 

“ You were Ihcn what you have ever been, the best and wisest. 
And since our fathers’ God did not forsake us, even in that wilder¬ 
ness of w'ildest woe, I olfer gratitude in present faith, and pay him 
for past mercies by my prayers for more.” 

“ Well, well, life must cud. The hour approaches when we must 
meet our rulers and mock trial; iwecwnis justice that begins in 
threats and ends in torture. You are silent, Miriam.” 

“ I am speaking to my God.” 

“ What is that noise ? A iignre moves behind the dusky gr.ate. 
Gur gaoler. No, no, it is Caleb! l-’aithful child. 1 fear you have 
])erillcd much.” 

“ I enter with authority, my lord, iuid hear good tidings.” 

“lie smiles! Is’t possible? Speak on, s])eak on !” 

“ .\lroy has cajrtnred the harem of our (hivernor, as they jour¬ 
neyed from Bagdad to this mf.y, guarded by his choicest troo)>s. 
And he Ini-s sent to offer that they shall he exchanged for you and 
for your household. And Tlassan has answered that his women 
.shall owe their freedom to nothing hut his sword. But in the 
uieantinie it is agreed between him and the messenger of your 
nephew', that both companies of prisoners shall be treated with 
all becoming courtesy. You, therefore, are remanded to your 
pahice, and the trumpet is now .sounding liefore the great mojapie 
to summon all the host against Alroy, whom Has.san has vowed to 
bring to llamadan dead or alive.” 

“The harem of the Governor, guai'ded too by his choie^t 
troops! Tis a great deed. He did remember us. Faithful boy! 
Tlie harem of the Governor!—his choicest troops! ’Tis a very 
great deed. Methinks the Lord is with him. He, has his great 
father’s heart. Only think of David—a child ! I nursed him— 
often. Cidcb! Can this be David, our David, a child, a girl? 
Yet he stnick Alschiroch! Miriam! w'hcre is she? Worthy 
Caleb, look to your mistress; she has fallen. Quite gone! Fetch 
water. ’Tis not very pure—^but we shall be in our palace soon. 
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'Die liarcm of the Governor! I can’t believe it. Sprinkle, 
sprinkle. David take them prisoners! Why, when they pass, we 
are obliged to turn our heads, and dare not look. More water: 
I'll rub her hand. 'Tis warmer! Her eyes ojicn! Miriam, 
olinice news, my child! The harem of the Governor!—I’ll not 
believe it! ” 


CHAPTER II. 

“ OxoE more within our walls, Caleb. Ijife is a miracle. I feel 
young again. This is home; and yet I am u prisoner. You said 
llie liosi were assembling; lie can have no chance. Think yon, 
Caleb, lie has any elianee? 1 hope he will die. 1 would not have 
him taken. 1 fear their tortures. We will die too; we will all 
die. Now I am out of that dungeon, methinks I could even fi.ght. 
l.> it true that lie has joined with robbers?’’ 

*• I .saw the me.ssenger, mid learnt that he first repaired to some 
handifs in the ruins in the desert. He had beeouie aciiuaiuted 
with them in his pilgrimage. They say their leader is one of our 
peo]ile.” 

“1 am glad of that. lie can eat witli him. 1 would nut have 
him eat unclean things with the Ishmaelites.” 

•■Ijord, sir! our jieople gather to him from all quarters. ’Tis 
said that .labaster, tlie great ttabalist, liiis jomed him from the 
nioinilaiiis with ten thuu.sand ineti.” 

*• 'I'he great Jabaster! then there is some elianee. 1 know 
Jahasler well. He is too wise to join a desperate eause. Art 
sure about .7ahasfer ? ’Tis a great name, a very potent spirit. 1 
have heard sueli things of that Jabaster, sir, would make yon stare 
like iSaul before the spirit 1 Only think of our David, Caleb, 
making ait this noise! I am full <d' iiopc. I feel not like a pri¬ 
soner. He beat the harem guard, and, now be has got Jabaster, 
4e will beat tliem all.” 

“ The messenger told me he captured the imrcni, only to free 
bis uncle and his sister.” 

“He ever loved me; I have done my duty to him; 1 think I 
have. Jabaster 1 why, man, the name is a spell! ’There arc men 
at llagdad who will get up in the night to join Jabaster. I hope 
David will follotv his counsels in all things. 1 would 1 had scon his 
servant, I could have sent him a message.” 

“Lord, sir! the Prince Alroy has no great need of counsellors. 
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1 oaa tall yoQ. ’Tis said he bears the sceptre ef gresit .Solomon, 
-which he himself obtmned in the unknown tombs of Palestine.’' 

" The saeptre of Solomon I—could I bat believe it! 'Tis mi 
Age of wonders! Wliere are we ? Call for .Miriam, I'll toll her 
this. Only think of Pavid—a mere child-r—our Pavid with the 
sceptre of Solomon! and Jnbostcr too! 1 have great faith. The 
Lord confound his enemies!” 


CUAPTEB ni. 

“ OEjmiB Rachel, I fear I trouble you; sweet Boruna, I thank 
you for your acal. 1 am better now; the shock was great. These 
are strange tidings, maidens.” 

“ Yes, dear lady! who would have thought of yosjr brother turn¬ 
ing out a Captain ?” 

" l4uu sure 1 always thought he was the quietest person in the 
world,” said Beruno, “ though he did kill Alschiroch.” 

“One could never get a word out of him,” saiil Rachel. 

“ He was always moping alone,” said Beruua. 

“And when one spoke to him ho always turned away,” said 
Leah. 

“ Or blushed,” added Imra. 

“Well, for my part,” said tlic beautiful Bathshebo, “I always 
thought Prince Pavid was a genius. He had such beautiful 
eyes!” 

“ I hope he will conquer Passau,”said Rachel. 

“ So do I,” said Beruno. 

“ I wonder wliat he has done with the lutrem,” said Leah. 

“ I don’t think he will dare to speak to tliem,” said Imra. 

“ You are very much mistaken,” said Bathsheba. 

“ Hark I ” said Mb'iam. 

“ 'Tis Hassau,” said Bathsheba; “may he never return!” ^ 

The wild drum of <tae Se^uks sounded, then a flourish of their 
fierce trumpets, and soon the tramp of horse. Behind the bliud.s 
of their chamber, Miriam and tmr maidens behold .(he magnificent 
troop of torbaned horsemem who, glittering with splendid armour 
And bright shawls, and proudly bounding on their fiery steeds,.now 
went forth to cniah and conquer the only hc^ of laraeL jjpon 
an Arab, darker than -night, rode the superb .Hassau, and, as he 
passed ti^ dweiling of his Itae priaonen^ whethm: from the exult- 
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ing anticipation of coming triumpti, or from a soft suspicion tliat, 
behind that lattice, bright ^es^d brilliant faces were gazing on 
his state, the haughl^r but hwdoome Seljok flourished his scimetnr 
orer liis head, as be throw his managed steed into attitudes that 
displayed the skill of its rider 
“ He is handsomer than Alsoliirooh,” said Rachel. 

“ What a shawl! ” said Beruna. 

"His scimetar was like lightning,” «aid Leah. 

" And his steed like thunder," said imra. 

"The evil eye fall on him!" said Bathsheba. 

“Lord,” exclaimed Miriam, “remember David and all his afflic- 
tions!” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The deserted city of flic wildemeas pMsented a very different 
appearance from that whioh met the astonished gaze of Alroy, 
when he first beheld its noble turrets, and wandered in its silent 
streets of palaoes. 

Without the gates was pitched a numerous camp of those low 
black tents common among the Hoards and Turkmims; the prin¬ 
cipal street was full of busy groups engaged in all the preparations 
of warfare, and all the bustling expedients of an irregular and 
adventurous life; steeds were stalled in ruined chambers, and tall 
camels raised tlieir still visages among the dustcring columns, or 
croudied in kneeling tnnquillity amid fallen statues and prostrate 
obelisks. 

Two months had scarcely elapsed since Alim and Jalutster hod 
sought Seberirah in his haunt, and arniounoeiA to him thoir socrod 
mission. The callous heu^ of him, whose “ mother was a Jewess,” 
hod yielded to thdr inspired annundations. He embraced their 
cause with all the fervour of converwon, and his motley band were 
not long sceptical of a creed which, while it assuredly offered danger 
and adventure, held out the prospects of wealth and even empire. 
From the city of the wilderness the new Messiah sent forth his 
messengers to tiie neighbouring cities, to announce his advent to 
bis brethren in captivity. The Uebnesw, a proud and atiff-necked 
race, ever prune to rdielliiun, reedved the oamonneement of their 
favourite Prince with transport. 'Hie dasoesdaixt of BavM, and 
the slayer .of Alschirodi, had douUe dairas upon their confidence 
and altegiance, and the dower of the Hebrew youth in the neigh- 
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boaring cities of the'Caliphate repaired in crowds to pay their 
homage to the recorered sceptre of Solomon. 

The affair was at first treated by the government with contempt, 
and the Saltan of the Seljuks contented himself with setting a price 
upon the head of the murderer of his brother; but, when several ■ 
cities had been placed under contribution, and more than one 
Moslem caravan stopped, and plundered in the name of tlie Ood of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, orders were despatched from 
Bagdad to the new Governor of Hamadan, Hassan Subali, to sup¬ 
press the robbers, or the rebels, and to send David Alroy dead or 
alive to the capital. 

The Hebrew malcontents were well apprised by their less adven¬ 
turous but still syinpathiziug brethren of eveiythiug that took 
place at the head-quarters of the enemy. Spies arrived on the 
same day at the city of the wilderness, who informed Alroy that 
his uncle was tlurowu into a dungeon at Hamadan, and that a body 
of chosen troo])s were about to escort a royal liarcm from Bagdad 
into Persia. 

Alroy attacked the escort in person, utterly discomfited them, 
and captured their charge. It proved to be the harem of the 
Governor of Hamadan, and if for a moment tlie too sanguine 
fancy of the captor experienced a passing pang of disappointment, 
the prize at least obtained, as we hare seen, the freedom and 
security of his dear though distant friends. This exploit precipi¬ 
tated the expedition which- was preparing at Hamadan for his 
destruction. Thu enraged Hassan Subah started from his divan, 
seized his scimetar, and without waiting for the auxiliaries he had 
summoned from the neighbouring chieftains, colled to horse, and at 
the head of two thousand of the splendid Seljuk cavalry, hurried 
to vindicate his love and satiate his revenge. 

Within the amphitheatre which he first entered os a prisoner, 
Alroy sat in council. On his right was Jabaster, Scherirah on his 
left. A youth, little his senior, but tall as a palm tree, and strong 
as a young lion, was the fourth captain. In the distance, some 
standing, some reclining, were about fifty men completely armed. 

“Are the people numbered, Abner?" inquired Alroy of the 
youth. 

“ Even so; three hundred effective horsemen, and two thousand 
footmen; but tlie footmen lack arms.” 

“ The Lord will send them in good time,” said Jabaster: “ mean¬ 
while let them continue to make javelins.” 

“ Trust in the Lord,” murmured Scherirah, bending liis head, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

A laud shout was heanl throughout the city. Alroy started 
from his carpet. The messenger hpd returned. Pale and hag- 
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gard, covered with sweat and sand, the fdthful envoy was borne 
into the amphitheatre almost upon the shoulders of the people. In 
vain the guard endeavoured to stem the passage of the multitude. 
They clambered up the tiers of arches, they filled the void and 
crumbling seats of the antique circus, they supported thmnsclvcs 
upon each other’s shoulders, they clung to &e capitals of the lofty 
columns. The whole multitude had assembled to hear the iutelh> 
gence; the scene recalled the ancient purpose of the building, and 
Alroy and his fellow>warriors seemed like the gladiators of some 
old spectacle. 

“ Speak,” said Alroy, “speak the worst. No news can be bitter 
to those whom the Lord will avenge.” 

“Ruler of Israel! thus soith Hassan Sabah,” answered the 
messenger: “ My harem shall owe their freedom to notliiug but 
my sword. 1 treat not with rebels, but 1 war not with age or 
woman; and between Bostenay and his household on one side, and 
the pri.soners of tliy master on the other, let there be i>eace. 
Qo, tell Alroy I will seal it in his best blood. And lo! thy uncle 
and thy sister arc again in their palace.” 

Alroy placed his hand for a moment to his eyes, and then 
instantly resuming his self-possession, he inquired as to the move¬ 
ments of the enemy. 

“ I have crossed the desert on a swift dromedary ^ lent to me by 
Shclomi of the Gate, whose heart is with our cause. I have not 
tarried, neither have I slept. Ere to-morrow’s sunset, the Philis¬ 
tines will be here, led by Ilassan Subah himself. The Lord of 
Hosts be with us! Since we conquered Canaan, Israel hath not 
struggled with such a power!” 

A murmur ran through the assembly. Men exchanged 
quiring glances, and involuntarily pressed each other’s arms. 

“The trial has come,” said a middle-aged Hebrew, who had 
fought twenty years ago with Jabaster. 

“ Let me ^e for the Ark!” said a young enthusiast of the band 
of Abner. 

“I thought we should get into a scrape,” whispered Kisloch the 
Konrd to Calidas the Indian. “What could have ever induced tis 
to give up robbing in a quiet manner ?” 

“And turn Jews!” said the Guebre, with a sneer. 

“ Look at Scherirah,” - said the Negro, grinning. “ If he is not 
kissing the sceptre of Solomon!” 

“ I wish to heaven he had only hung Alroy the first time he met 
him,” said Calidas. 

“Sons of the’Covenant!” exclaimed Alroy, “the Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands. To-morrow eve we march to 
Hamadon!” 
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A'Cheer followed tiii« exclamation. 

“B is written,” said Jabaater, opening a vdnme, I will 

defend this city, to save it, for miao own sake, and for my servant 
David's sake.’ 

“‘And it come to pass that night tiu^ the angel of the Lord 
went out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians, an hundred 
four seone and five thousand. and when they arose early in the 
morning, behold! they were all dead corpses.’ 

“ Now, Bs I was gazing upon the stars this mom, and reading 
that celestial alphabet known to the true Cabalist,“ behold! the 
star of the house of David and seven other stars moved, and met 
together, and formed into a circle. And the word they formed 
was a mystery to me; but lo! 1 have opened the book, and each 
star is initial letter of each line of the Targnm that I have 
now read to yon. Therefore the fate of Sennacherib is the fate 
of Haasan Subohl” 

“Tbisst in him at all miss, te peotle; poub out toue 

HEART BEFORE HIM : GoD IS A REFUGE FOR US. SeLAH!” 

At this moment a female form appeared on the very top of the 
amphitheatre, upon the slight remains of the uppermost tier of 
which a solitary arch alone was left. The chorus instantly died 
awny, every tongue was silent, every eye fixed; Huslied, mute, 
and immovable, even Kislucb and his companions were aiipalled 
as they gazed upon Esther the Prophetess. 

Her eminent position, her imposing action, the flashing of her 
immense eyes, her beautiful but awful countenance, her black hair, 
that himg almost to her knees, and the white light of the moon, just 
rising over the opporate side nf the amphitheatre, and which tlnew 
a silveiy flash upon her form, and seemed to invest her with some 
miraculous emanation, while all beneath her was in deep gloom, 
these ciroimstanees combiued to render her an object of universal 
interest and attention, while in a powerful but very high voice she 
thus addressed .them: 

“They come, they come! But will they go? Lo I hear ye this, 
O house of Jacob, which arc called by the name of Israel, and we 
come forth out of the waters of Jnd^! I hear their drum in the 
desert, and the voice of their trumpets is like the wind of eve, but 
a decree hath gone forth, and it says, that a mortal slioU be 
Biore precious than fine gold, yea, a man than the rich ore of 
Opbir. 

“Tliey come, they come! But will th^go?’ I see the flash of 
thw acimetars, I aiark the prancing of their cruel steeds; but a 
decree hath gone forth, and it says, a gleaning shall be 1^ among 
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them, as in the shaking of the olive-tree; two or three berrias on 
the top of tile uppermost bough; four or fire ou the stragglhig 
branches. 

“Thef come, they cornel But will tiicy go? -Lol a decree 
hath gone forth, and it says, Ilamadau shall he to thee for a spoil, 
and desolation shall fall upon Babylon. And there shall the wild 
beasts of the desert lodge, and howling monsters shall fill their 
houses, and there shall the daughters of the ostrich ^weU, and 
there shall tho screech-owl pitch her tent, and there shall the 
night-raven lay her eggs, and there shall the satyrs hold their 
revels. And wolves shall howl to one another in their palaces, 
and dragons in their voluptuous pavilions. Her time is near at 
hand; her days shall not be prolonged; the reed and the lotus 
shall wither in her rivers;.and the meadows by her canals shol! be 
ns the sands of the desert. For, is it a light thing that the liord 
should seiul his servant to raise up tile tribes jcS Jacob, and to 
restore tlie preserved of Israel? Bing, O licavens, and be joyful, 
O earth, and break forth into singing, O mountains, for the 
Lord liath comforted bis people, and will have mercy upon his 
afflicted!” 

Shu ceased; she descended tlie precipitous side of the amphi¬ 
theatre with rapid steps, vaulting from tier to tier, and bounding 
with wonderful agility from one mass of ruin to another. At lengtii 
she reached the level; and then, foaming and panting, she rushed 
to Alroy, threw herself upon the ground, embraced Ins feet, and 
wiped off the dust from liis sandals with her hair. 

The assembly broke into long and loud aedamations of super¬ 
natural confidence and sanguine enthusiasm. Tiiey beheld tlieir 
Mc.ssmh wave his miraculous sceptre. They thought of Hasson 
Buholi and his Seljuks only as of victims, and of to-morrow only 
as of a day which wag to commcnco a new era of triumph, ficee- 
dom, and emphel 


OIIAPTEE V. 

Hasban Bcbah, after five days’ forced marches, pitched his 
sumptuous pavilion in that beautiful Oasis, which had eiforded 
such delightful refreshment to Alr^c^ when a scditaiy pilgnm. 
Around, for nearly half a mile, were the tents of his warriors, and 
of the numevouB 'caravan that had accon^HUiied him, laden with 
water and piniviaions for his troops. Here, while he reposed, he 
also sought i^ormation as to the position of Ms enemy. 
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A party of observation, which he had immediately dbpatched, 
returned almost instantly with a small caravan that had been 
recently plundered by the robbers. The merchant, a venerable 
and pious Moslem, was ushered into the presence of the Governor 
of Ramadan. 

“ From the robbers’ haunt?” inquired Ilassan. 

“ Unfortunately so,” answered the merchant. 

“Isit far?” 

“A day’s journey.” 

“ And you quitted it 

“ Yesterday mom.” 

“ What is their force ?” 

The merchant hesitated. 

“Do they not moke prisoners?” inquired the Governor, castiii"^ 
a scrutinising glance at his companion. 

“ Holy Prophet! what a miserable wretch am I!” exclaimed the 
venerable merchant, bursting into tears. “ A faithful subject of 
the Caliph, 1 am obliged to serve rebels—a devout Moslem, 1 am 
forced to aid Jews! Order me to be hanged at once, my lord,” 
continued the unfortunate merchant, wringing his hands. “ Order 
me to be hanged at once. 1 have lived long enough.” 

“What is all this?”inquired Ilassan; “speak,friend, without 
fear.” 

“ I am a faithful subject of the Caliph,” answered the merchant; 

“ I am a devout Moslem, but I have lost ten thousand dirhems.” 

“I am sorry for yon, sir; I also have lost something, but my 
losses are nothing to you, nor yours to mo.” 

“ Accuraed be the hour when these dogs tempted me! TeU me, 
is it sin to break faith with a Jew ?” 

“ On the contrary, I could find you many reverend Mollahs, who 
will tell you that such a breach is the highest virtue. Come, come, 

I see how it is: you have received your freedom on condition 
of not betrayuig your merciful plunderers. Promises exacted 
by terror ai’e the bugbears of fools. Speak, man, all you know. 
Whore are they? What is their force? Arc we suijposcd to be 
at hand?” ‘ 

“I am a faithful subject of the Caliph, and I am bound to 
serve him,” replied the merchant; “ I am a devout Moslem, and 
’tis my duty to destroy all Giaours, but I am also a man, and 
I must look after my own interest. Noble Governor, the long 
and tlie short is, these scoundrels have robbed me of ten thou¬ 
sand dirhems, os my slaves will tell you: at least, goods to that 
amount. No one can prove that they be worth less. It is true 
that I include in that calcidation the fifty per cent. I was to 
make on my shawls at Ramadan, but still to me it is as good as 
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ten tbouaond dirhems. Ask my slaves if such on assortment of 
shawls was ever yet beheld.” 

“ To the point, to the point. The robbers?” 

“ I am at the point. The shawls is the point. For when I 
talked of the shawls and the heaviness of my loss, you must know 
tliat the captain of the robbers- ’’ 

“ Alroy ?” 

“ A very fierce young gentleman—do not know how they call 
him,—^said the captain to me, ‘Merchant, you look gloomy.’ 
‘Gloomy,’ I said, ‘you would look gloomy if you were a prisoner, 
and had lost ten thousand dirhems.’ '‘What, is this trash worth 
ten thousand dirhems?’ said he. ‘ With the fifty per cent. I was 
to make at Ilamadmi.’ ,‘Fifty per cent.,’ said he; ‘yon are an old 
knave.’ ‘ Knave! I should like to hear any one call me knave 
at Bagdad.’ ‘Well, knave or not, you may get out of this 
scrape.’ *IIow?’ ‘Wliy you are a very respectable-looking man,’ 
said he, ‘ and are a good Moslem into the barg.ain, I warrant.’ 
‘That 1 am,’ said I, ‘ although you be a Jew: but how the faith is 
to serve me here I am sure I don’t know, unless the angel 
Gabriel, as in the fifty-fifth verse of the twenty-seventh chapter of 
the Korun-’ ” 

“ Tush, tush!” exclaimed Ilassan; “ to the point.” 

“ I always am at the point, only you put me out. However, to 
make it as short as pos.siblc, the captain knows all about your 
coming, and is frightened out of his wits, although he did talk 
big; 1 could easily see that. And he let me go, yon see, with 
some of my slaves, and gave me an order for five thonsaud 
dirhems on one Bostenay, of Humadan, (perhaps you know him ; 
is he a good man ?) on condition that I would fall iu with you, 
and, Mohammed forgive me, tell you a lie! ” 

“A lie!” 

“ Yes, a lie; but these Jewish dogs do not understand what a 
truly religious man is, and when I began to tell the lie, I was soon 
put out. Now, noble Hassan, if a promise to a Jew be not bind¬ 
ing on a true believer, and you will see me straight with the five 
thousand dirhenu, I will betray everything at once.” 

“ Be easy about the five thousand dirhems, good man, and tell 
me all ” 

“ You will see me paid ? ” 

“ My honour upou it.” 

‘‘ ’ Tis well! Know then, the infamous dogs are very weak, and 
terrified at the news of your progress: one, whom I think they 
call Jabaster, has departed with tlic great majority of the people 
into the interior of the desert, about seven hundred strong. I 
heard so; but mind, I do not know it. The young man, whom 
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yefu <adl Mmj, bemg wounded in a recent eonflici^ eould not 
depart with them, but remains among the rains with some female 
prisoners, some treasure, and about a hundred companions hidden 
in aepulchres. He gave me mj freedom on condition that I 
should fall in with you, and assure you that the dogs, fhll five 
thousand strong, had given you the go-by in the night, and marched 
towards Ilamo^. They wanted me to frighten you; it was a 
lie; and 1 could not toll it. And now you know the plain truth; 
and if it be a wn to break faith with an infidel, you are respon¬ 
sible for it, as well' as for the five thousand dirhems, which, by 
the l^Cr ougiit to have been ten.” 

•■Wliere is your order?” 

*tfTi3 here,” said the merchant, drawing it from his vest, “a 
very business-like document, drawn upon one Bostenay, whom they 
described as very rich, and who is here enjoined to ])ay me five 
thousand dirhems, if, in consequence of my information, Hassan 
Subah, that is yourself, return fortiiwith to Homadan without 
attacking them.” 

“ Old Bostena/s head shall answer for this.” 

" I am glad of it. But were I you, I would make him pay me 
first.” 

“Merchant,” smd Hassan, “have yon any objection to pay 
ouetiier visit to your friend Alroy ?” 

“Allali forbid!” 

“In my company?” 

“ That makes a difierenoe.” 

“ Be our guide. The dirhems shall be doubled.” 

“ That will make up for the fifty per cent. I hardly like it; hut 
itt' yonr company, that makes a difference. Lose no time. If you 
push on, Alroy must be captured. Now or never! The Jewish 
dogs, to rifle a true believer!” 

“ Oglu,” said Hassan to one of his officers. “ To horse! Ton 
need not strike the tenta. Can wo reach the city by sunset, mer¬ 
chant ?” 

“ An hour before, if you be off at once.” 

“ Sound the drams. To horse! to horse 1” , ■ 


GHAPTEE VL 

Th* Se^uks halted before the walls of the deserted dty. Their 
commander ordered a detachment to enter and reconuoitre. They 
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returned and reported its appM-ent desolation. Hasssn Subah, 
then directing that a gnai>d should surround the rraUs to prevent 
any of the enemy from escaping, passed with his trarriorB through 
the vast portal into the silent s^et. 

The still magnificence of the strange and splendid scene 
influenced the temper even of this ferocious eavalry. They gazed 
around tiiem with awe and admiration. The fierceness of thdr 
visages waj softened, the ardour of their impulse stilled. A super¬ 
natural feeling of repose stole over their senses. No one 
brandished his scimetar, the fiery courser seemed os subdued as his 
lord, and no sound was heard but the melancholy, mechanical 
tramp of tlie disciplined march, unrelieved by martial music, 
indolate by oath or jest, and unbroken even by the-ostentatious 
canicoling of any showy steed, 

It^vas sunset; the star of eve glittered over the white Ionian 
fane that rose serene imd delicate in the fiashing and purple sky. 

“ This way, my lordl” said the merchant gnidq, turning round 
to Hassan Sul)sh, who, surrounded by his officers, led the van. 
The whole of the great way of the city was filled with the Seljuldan 
warriors. Their ebon steeds, their snowy turbans, adorned with 
plumes of the black eagle and the red heron, their dazzling shawls, 
the blaze of their armour in the sunset, and the long undUlMing 
perspective of beautiful forms and brilliant colours—^^s regiment 
of heroes in a street of palaces—W^had seldom afforded a more 
imposing or more picturesque spectacle. 

“This way, my lordl” said the merchant, pointing to the nar¬ 
row turning that; at the foot of the temple, led through ruined 
streets to the amphitheatre 

“ Halt!” eJEclaimod a wild shrill voice. Each warrior suddenly 
arrested his horse. 

“ Who spoke?” exclaimed Hassan Subah. 

“ I!” answered a voice. A fcm^c form stood in the portico of 
the temple, with uplifted arms. 

“And who art thou?” inquired Hassan Subah, not a Kttle dis¬ 
concerted. * 

“Tliy evil genius, Seljnk I” 

Hassan Subah, pale as his ivory battle-axe, aid not answer; every 
man- within bearing shuddered; still the dread woman remained 
immovable within the porch of the temple. 

“ Woman, witch, or goddess,” at length exclaimed Hassan Subah, 
“ what wouldst tiiou here ?” 

“ Seljnk! behold this star. TRs a single drop of lights yet who 
even of ftiy wild band can look upon it without awe ? And yet 
thou worse than Sisera, thou eumest to combat agidnst fttose, for 
whom even ‘the stars in their courses fought'.’ ” 
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** A Jewidi witdil’* exclaimed tlie Seljuk. 

" A Jewish witch! Be it ao; behold, then, my apell falls upon 
thee, and that spell is Destruction.” 

" Awake, awake, Deborah: awake, awake, utter a song; arise 
Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abinoam 1” 

Immediately the sky appeared to darken, a cloud of arrows and 
javclius broke from ail sides upon the devoted Seljuks; immense 
masses of stone and marble were hurled from all directions, horses 
were stabbed by spears impelled by invisible hands, and riders fell 
to the ground without a struggle, and were trampled upon by their 
disordered and affrighted brethren. 

“ We arc betrayed,” exclaimed Hassan Subab, hurling a javelin 
at the merchant, but the merchant was gone. The Seljuks raised 
their famous war cry. 

“ Oglu, regain the desert,” ordered the chieftain. 

But no sooner had the guard without the walls heard the war 
cry of their companions, than, alarmed for their safety, they rushed 
to their assistance. The retreating forces of Subali, each instant 
diminishing as they retreated, were baffled in their project by the 
very eagerness of their auxiliaries. The unwilling contention of 
the two parties increased the confusion; and when the Seljuks, 
recently arrived, having at length formed into some order, had 
regained the gate, they fomid to their dismay that the portal was 
biirricadoed and garrisone^^y the enemy. Uninspired by the 
presence of their commander, who was in the rear, the puzzled 
soldiers were seized with a panic, and spurring their horses, dis¬ 
persed in oil directions of the city. In vain Hassan Subali endea¬ 
voured to restore order. The moment was past. Daslung with 
about thirty men to an open gp-ound, which his quick eye had ob¬ 
served in his progress down the street, and dealing destruction with 
every blow, the dreaded Governor of Hamadan, like a true soldier, 
awaited an inevitable fate, not wholly despairing that some chance 
might yet turn up to extricate him from his forlorn situation. 

And now, as it were by enchantment, wild armed men seemed to 
arise from every part of the city.* EVom every mass of ruin, from 
every crumbling temple and mouldering mansion, from every cata¬ 
comb and cellar, from behind every column and every obcEsk, up¬ 
started some desperate warrior with a bloody weapon. The mas¬ 
sacre of the Seljuks was universal. The horsemen dashed wildly 
about the ruined streets, pursued by crowds of footmen; some¬ 
times, formed in small companies, the Seljuks charged and fought 
desperately: but, however stout might be their resistance to the 
open foe, it was impossible to withstand their secret enemies. They 
had no place of refuge, no power of gaining even a moment’s 
bueathing time. If they retreated to a wall, it instantly bristled 
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with spears; if they cndeaToured to form in a court, they sank 
under the falling masses which were showered upon them. Strauge 
shouts of denunciation blended with the harsh braying of horns, 
and tlie clang and clash of cymbals and tambours sounded in every 
quarter of the city. 

“ If we could only mount the walls, Ibrahim, and leap into the 
desert 1 ” excliumed Ilassfin Subah to one of his few remaining com¬ 
rades ; “ 'tis our only chance. We die here like dogs! Could I 
but meet Alroy!” 

Three of the Seljuks dashed swiftly across the open ground in 
front, followed by several Hebrew horsemen. 

“ Smite all, Abner. Sparc none, remember Amolck,” exclaimed 
their youthful leader, waving his bloody scimetar. 

“ Tlicy are downy—one, two,—^therc goes the third. My javelin 
has done for liim.” 

“ Your horse bleeds freely. Where’s Jabo-stcr ?” 

“ At the gates: my arm aches with slaughter. The Lord hatli 
delivered them into our hands. Could I but meet their chief¬ 
tain!” 

“ Turn, bloodhound, he is here,” exclaimed Hassan Subali. 

“ Away, Abner, this affair is mine.” 

“ Prince, you have already slain your thousands.” 

“ And Abner his tens of thousands. Is it so ? This business is 
for me only. Come on, Turk.” 

“ Art thou Alroy ? ” 

“ The same.” 

“ The slayer of Alschiroch ?” 

“Even so.” 

“ A rebel and a murderer.” 

“ What you please. Look to yourself.” 

The Hebrew Prince flung a javelin at the Scljuk. It glanced 
from the breastplate; but Hassan Subah staggered in his seat. 
Recovering, he charged Alroy with great force. Their scimetors 
crossed, and the blade of Hassan shivered. 

“ He who sold me that blade told me it was charmed, and could, 
be broken only by a Caliph,” said Hassan Subah. “ He was a liar.” 

“As it may be,” said Alroy, and be cut tlie Seljuk to the ground. 
Abner had dispersed his comrades. Alroy leaped from his fainting 
steed, and, mounting the ebon courser of his late enemy, dashed 
again into the thickest of the flght. 

The shades of night descended, the clamour gradually decreased, 
the struggle died away. A few unhappy Moslems who had quitted 
their saddles and sought concealment among the ruins, were occa¬ 
sionally hunted out, and brought forward and massacred. Long 
ere midnight'the last of the Seljuks had expired.‘° 


7 
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The moon died a broad light upon the street ef palaces crowded 
with the accumulated shua and the living victors. Fires were lit, 
torches illummed, the conquerors prepared the eager meal as they 
Bang hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 

A procession approached. Esther the prophetess, clashing her 
eymbals, danced before the Messiah of Israel, who leant upon his 
victorious scimetar, surrounded by Jabaster, Abn», Scherirah, and 
his chosen chieftaing. Who could now doubt the validity of his 
mission ? The wide and silent desert rang with the aedamations 
of his enthusiastic votaries. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Heavily the anxious hours crept on in the Jewish quarter of 
Hamadan. Again and again the venerable Bo-stenay discussed the 
chances of success with the sympathising but desponding elders. 
Miriam was buried in constant prayer. Their most sanguine hopes 
did not extend beyond the escape of their Prince. 

A fortnight had elapsed, and no news had been received of tite 
progress of the expedition, when suddenly, towards sunset, a sen¬ 
tinel on a watch tower announced tlic appearance of an armed 
force in the distance. The walls were instantly lined with tlio 
anxious inhabitants, the streets and squm-es filled with curious 
crowds. Exultation sat on the triumphant brow of the Moslems: 
a cold tremor stole over the fluttering heart of the Hebrew. 

“ There is but one God,” said the captain of the gate. 

“ And Mohammed is his prophet,” responded a sentinel. 

“To-morrow we will cut off the noses of all these Jewish 
dogs.” 

“ The sceptre has departed,” qxclaimed the despairing Bosteuay. 

“Lord remember David 1” whispered Miriam, as she threw her¬ 
self upon the court of the palace, and buried her face in-ashes. 

The Mollahs in solemn procession advanced to the ramparts, to 
shed their benediction on the vietoriona Hassan Subali. The 
Mujetuin ascended the minarets to watch the setting sun, and 
prbdaim the power of AUoli with renewed entliusiosm. 

* 1 wonder if Alroy be dead or alive,” said the captain of the 
gtu#. 

“ If he be alive, he will be impaled,” responded a sentinel. 

“If dead, the carcass will be given to the dogs,” rejoined the 
captain; “tiiat is the practice.” 
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“ Bosteuay will be hung,” eaid the sentinel. 

“ And his niece, too," answered the captiun. 

“Hem!” said the sentinel. “Hassaa Subah loves n black 
eye.” 

“ I hope a tme Moslem will not touch a Jewess,” exclaimed an 
indignant black eunuch. 

“They approach. What a dust!” said the captain of the 
gate. 

“ I sec Ilassan Subah!” said the sentinel. 

“ So do I,” said the eunuch, “ I know.his black horse.” 

“ I wonder how many dirhems old Bostenay is worth,” said the 
captain. 

“ Immense!” said the sentinel. 

“ No plunder, I suppose ?” said the eunuch. 

“ We shall see,” said the captain: “ at any rate, I owe a thou¬ 
sand to old Shelomi. We need not pay now, you know.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the black eunuch. “ Tlie rebels!” 

A body of horsemen dashed forward. Their leader in advance 
reined in his fiery charger beneatli the walls. 

“In the name of the Prophet, who is that?” exclaimed the 
captain of the gate, a little confused. 

“ 1 never saw him before,” said the sentinel, “ although he is in 
the Scljuk dress. 'Tis some one from Bagdad, I guess.” 

A trumpet sounded. 

“ Who keeps the gate?” called out the warrior. 

“ I am llie captain of the gate,” answered our friend. 

“ Open it then to the King of Israel.” 

“ To whom r” inquired the astonished captain. 

“ To King David. The Lord Iiath delivered Uassaii Subah and 
his host into our hands, and of all the proud Seljuks none re- 
mninetli. Open thy gates, I say, and lose no time. I am Jnbaster, 
a lieutenant of the Lord; this scimetar is my commission. Open 
thy gates, and thou and thy peojde shall liave that mercy which 
they have never shown; but if^iou delayest one instant, thus 
saith the King our master—“I will burst oiKsn your iiortal, and 
smite, and utterly destroy all that you liave, and spare tliem nut; 
but sbiy both man and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and as.s.’” 

“ Call fortli the venerable Lord Bostensiy,” said the captaiii of 
the gate, with chattering teeth. “ He will intercede for us.” 

“And the gentle Lady Miriam,” said the sentinel. “She is 
ever charitable.” 

“I will head the procession,” said the black eunuch.; “I am 
accustomed to women.” 

The procession of Mollahs slmfiled back to their college with 
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profane predpitation; the sun set, and the astounded Muezzin 
stood wi^ their mouths open, and quite forgot to announce the 
power of their deity, and the validity of their Prophet. The peo¬ 
ple ail called out for the venerable Lord Bostenay and the gentle 
Lady Miriam, and ran in crowds to see who could first kiss the 
hem of their garments. 

The priucipfd gate of Ramadan opened into the square of the 
great mosque. Here the whole population of the city appeared 
assembled. The gates were thrown open; Jabaster and his com¬ 
panions mounted guard. The short twilight died away, the 
shades of night descended. The minarets were illumined,W the 
houses hung with garlands, the ramparts covered with tapcsti'y 
and carpets, 

A clang of drums, trumpets, and cymbals announced the arrival 
of the Hebrew army. The people shouted, the troops without 
responded with a long cheer of triumph. Amid the blaze of torches, 
a youth, waving his scimetar, upon a coal-black steed, bounded 
into the city, at the head of his guards—^the people fell upon their 
knees, and shouted, “ Long live Alroy!” 

A venerable man, lending a beauteous maiden with downcast 
eyes, advanced. They headed a deputation of the chief inhabit¬ 
ants of the city. They came to solicit mercy and protection. At 
the sight of them, the youthful warrior leaped from his horse, 
flung away his scimetar, and clasping the maiden in his arms, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Miriam, my sister, this, this indeed is triumph 1” 


CHAPTER Vm. 

“ Dmnk,” said Kisloch the I|purd to Calidas the Indian; “you 
'forget, comrade, wo are no longer Moslems.” 

“ Wine, methinks, hos a peculiarly pleasant flavour in a golden 
cup,” said the Guebre. “I got this little trifle to-day in the 
Bazaar,” he added, holding up a magnificent vase studded with 
gems.' 

“ 1 thought plunder was forbidden,” grinned the Negro. 

“ So it js,” replied the Guebre: “but we may purchase what we 
please—ujion credit.” 

“Well, for my part, I am a moderate man,” exclaimed Calidas 
the Indian, “ and would not injure even these accursed dogs of 
Turks. I'have not cut my host’s throat, but only turned him into 
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my porter, and content myself with his harem, his baths, his fine 
horses, and other little trifles.” 

“ What quarters we are in! There is nothing like a true Mes¬ 
siah ! ” exclaimed Kisloch, very devoutly. 

“Nothing,” said Calidas; “though, to speak truth, I did not 
much believe in the efficacy of Solomon’s sceptre, till his Majesty 
clove the head of the valiant Scljuk with it.” 

“ But now there’s no doubt of it ?” said the Guebre. 

“We should indeed be infidels if we doubted now,” replied the 
ludian. 

“ How lucky,” grinned the Negro, “as I hod no religion before, 
that I have now fixed upon the right one 1” 

“Most fortunate!” said the Guebre, “WTliat shall we do to 
amuse ourselves to-night?” 

“Let us go to the coflec-bouses and make the Turks drink 
wine,” said Calidas the Indian. 

“ What say you to burning down a mosque ?” said Kisloch the 
Kourd. 

“ I had great fun with some Dervishes this morning,” said the 
Guebre. “ I met one asking alms with a wire run through his 
cheek,®® so I caught another, bored his nose, and tied them both 
together I ” 

“Hah! hah! hah!” burst the Negro. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Asia resounded with the insurrection of the Jews and the mas¬ 
sacre of the Seljuks. Crowds of^ Hebrews, from the rich cities 
of Persia and the populous settlements on the Tigris and the 
Euphratcs,.honrly poured into Ilamadan. 

'The irritated Moslems persecuted the brethren of the successful 
rebel, and this impolicy precipitated their flight. The wealth of 
Bagdad flowed into the Hebrew capital. Seated on the divan of 
llassan Subah, and wielding the sceptre of Solomon, the King of 
Israel received the homage of his devoted subjects, and dispatched 
his envoys to Syria and to Egypt. The well-stored magazines and 
arsenals of Ilamadan soon converted the pilgrims into warriors. 
The city was unable to accommodate the increased and increasing 
population. An extensive camp, under thp command of Abner, 
was formed without the walls, where the troops were daily disci- 
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plincd, and where they were prepared for greater exploits than a 

gkirmuh in a desert. 

Witbia a month after the surrender of fiimacSui, tfie congrep- 

jliion of tlic people assembled in the square of the fntiat mosque, 
bow conrcrltiti uito a ttjauf^gve. The multitude was disposed in 
ordered ranks, and the terrace of erery house was erowded. In 
the centre of the square was an altar of cedar and brass, and on 
each side stood a company of priests, guarding the victims, one 
lUUock, and two rams without blemish, 
jhe flourish of trumpets, the gates of the synagogue 
d displayed to the wondering oyes of the Hebrews a 
-Variegated pavilion plimted in. the court. The holy rem- 
no longer forlorn, beheld that tabernacle of which they hod 
breamed, once moi'e shining in the sun, with its purple and 
giiigs, its curtains of rwe skins, and its furniture of 
siivei^Md.gold. 

A prohcs.sion of priests advanced, hearing, with staves of cedar, 
run through rings of gold, a gorgeous avk, the work of the most 
cuiinuig artifleers of Persia. Night and day had tliey laboured, 
under the direction of Jabostcr, to produce this woudrons spec¬ 
tacle. Once more the children of Israel beheld tlio cherubim. 
They burst into a triumphant hymn of thanksgiving, and many di'cw 
their swords, and cried aloud to he led against the Canoauites. 

From the mysterious curtains of the Tabernacle, Alroy came 
forward, loading Jahastcr. They approached tlie altar. And 
Alroy took robes*from the surrounding priests, and put them upon 
Jahaster, and a girdle, and a breast-plate of jewels. And Alroy 
took n mitre, and i>laccd it upon the head of Jabostcr, and upon 
the mitre he placed a crown; and, jmuring oil upon his head, the 
i pupil anointed the master High Priest of Israel. 

^ The victims were slain, the sin-offering burnt. Amid clouiLs of 
incense, bursts of music, and the shouts of a devoted people; 
amid odour, and melody, and enthusiaam, Alroy mounted Ms 
charger, and at lihe head of twenty thousand men, departed to 
conquer Media. 


CHAPTER X. 

Thb .extensive and important province of Adcrbyan, of wMch 
Hamadan was the capital, was formed of the ancient Media. Its 
fate was decided by one battle. On the plain of Hehauend, Alroy 
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met the hostily-rfu^ed levies of tlm Atohelc of Kermaush^, and 

entirely routed them. In the course of a. month, every city of the 
promce had ackaowledged the saprenucj of the new Hebrew 
motuvreb, and, leaving Abner to complete tlie conquest of Louris. 

tan, Alroy entered Persia. 

The incredihte and irreawWiVAe pxogrcaa ot Mtoy ronaed Togrtd, 
the Turkish Sultan of Feraia, from the luxurious indolence of the 
]Mvlacca of Nishabur. He summoned his Emirs to meet him at 
the imperial city of Bhey, and crush, by one overwhelming effort, 
the insolent rebel. 

Religion, valour, and genius, alike inspired the arms of Alroy, 
but he was, doubtless, not a little assisted by the strong national 
sympathy of his singular and scattered people, which ever ensured 
him prompt information on all the movements of his enemy. 
Without any preparation, he found agents in every court, and 
camp, and cabinet; and, by their assistance, be anticipated the 
designs of his adversaries, and turned oven their ingenuity to their 
confAsion. The imperial city of Rhey wa.s surprised in the night, 
sacked, and burnt to the ground. The scared and baffled Emirs 
who esca.pod, flew to the Sultan Togrul, tearing their beards, and 
prophesying the approaching termination of the world. The pahtccs 
of Nishnhur resounded with the imprecations of their master, who, 
cursing the Jewish dogs, and vowing a pilgrimage to Mecca, placed 
himself at the head of a motley nmltitiide of warriors, and rushed 
upon the plains of Irak, to exterminate Alroy. 

The Persian force exceeded the Hebrew at least five times in 
number. Besides a large division of Seljuks, the Caucasus had 
poured forth its strange inhabitants to .swell the i-anks of the 
Faitlifiil. The w'ild tribes of the Bactiari were even enlisted, with 
their fatal bows, and the savage Turkmans, tempted by the Sul¬ 
tan’s gold, for a moment yielded their liberty, and shook tlmir taU 
lances in his ranks. 

But what is a wild Bactiari, and what Is a savage Turkman, and 
what even a disdplined and imperious Seljuk, to the warriors of the 
<jk>d of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob? At the first onset, 
Alroy succeeded in dividing tho extended centre of Togrul, and 
separating the greater part of the Turks from their less disci¬ 
plined comrades. At the head of his Median cavalry, the Messiah 
charged and utterly routed the warriors of the Caucasus. Tho 
wild tribes of the ^ctiari discharged their arrows and fled, and 
the savage Turkmans plundered the baggage of their own oom- 
tnandcr. 

'The Turks theniselves fought desperately; but, deserted by their 
allies, and surrounded by on inspired foe, their efforts were unavail¬ 
ing, and their slaughter terribly. Togrul was slmn whSe heading 
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a desperate and fruitless charge, and, after his fall, the battle re¬ 
sembled a massacre rather than a combat. The plain was glotted 
with Seljuk gore. No quarter was given or asked. Twenty thou¬ 
sand chosen troops fell on the side of the Turks; the rest dispersed 
and gained the mountains. Leaving Scherirah to restore order, 
Alroy the next morning pushed on to Nishabur at the head of 
three thousand horsemen, and summoned the city ere the inha¬ 
bitants were apprised of the defeat and death of their Sultan. The 
capital of Persia escaped the fate of Ehey by on inglorious treaty 
and a Lavish tribute. Tlic treasures of the Chosrocs and the Gas- 
iieridos were dispatched to Hamadan, on which city day dawned, 
only to bring intelligence of a victory or a conquest. 

'^lile Alroy dictated peace on his own terms in the palaces of 
Nishabur, Abner, haring reduced Louristan, crossed the mountains, 
and entered Persia with the reinforcements he liad received from 
Jaboster. Leaving the government and garrisoning of his new 
conquests to this valiant captain, Alroy, at the head of tlie con¬ 
querors of Persia, in consequence of intelligence received from 
llamadon, returned by forced marches to that city. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Leaving the army within a day’s march of the capital, Alroy, 
accompanied only by his staiT, entered Ilamadan in the evening, 
and, immediately rcimiring to the citadel, summoned Jabastcr to 
council. The night was passed by the King and the High Priest 
in deep consultation. The next morning, a decree apprised the 
inhabitants of the return of their monarch, of the creation of the 
new “ Kingdom of the Medea and Persians,” of which Hamadan 
was declared the capital, and Abner the viceroy, and of the intended 
and immediate invasion of Syria, and re-conquest of the Land of 
Promise. 

Tlte plan of this expedition had been long matured, and the 
preparations to effect it were considerably advanced. Jabaster had 
not been idle during the absence of his pupil. One hundred thou¬ 
sand warriors were now assembled** at the capital of the'“ Kingdom 
of the Medes and Persiansof these the greater part were He¬ 
brews, but many Arabs, wearied qf the Turkish yoke, and many 
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gallant adventurers from the Caspian, easily converted from a 
vague idolatry to a religion of conquest, sweUed the ranks of the 
army of the “Lord of Hosts.” 

The plain of Hamadan was covered with tents, the streets were 
filled with passing troops, the bazaars loaded with military stores; 
long caravans of camels laden with supplies every day arrived from 
the neighbouring towns; each instant some high-capped Tatar with 
despatches rushed into the city and galloped his steed up tiie 
steep of the citadel. The clang of arms, tlie prance of horses, 
the flourish of warlike music, resounded from aU quarters. The 
business and tlic treasure of the world seemed, as it were in an 
instant, to have become concentrated in Ilamodan. Every man 
had some great object; gold glittered in every hand. Ail great 
impul.ses were stiiriiig; all the causes of human energy were in 
lively action. Every eye sparkled, every foot trod firm and fast. 
Each man acted os if the universal fate depended upon his exer¬ 
tions; as if the universal will sympathised with his particular 
desire. A vast population influenced by a high degree of excite¬ 
ment is the most sublime of spectacles. 

The Commander of the Faitiiful raised the standard of the 
Prophet on lire banks of the Tigris, It was the secret intelli¬ 
gence of this intended event tluit had recalled Alroy so suddenly 
from Persia. The latent enthusiasm of the Moslems was excited 
by the rare and mystic ceremony, and its cflects were anticipated 
by previous and judicious preparatioq;). The Seljuks of Bagdad 
alone amounted to fifty thousand men: the Sultan of Syria con¬ 
tributed the warriors who had conquered the Arabian princes of 
Damascus and Aleppo; while the ancient provinces of Asia Minor, 
which formed the rich and powerful kingdom of Seljukian Bourn, 
poured forth a myriad of that matchless cavalry, which had so often 
baffled the armies of the Cmsors. Never had so imposing a force 
been collected on the banks of the Tigris sinct! the reign of llaroun 
Alraschid. Each day some warlike Atabek, at the head of his 
armed train, poured into the capital of the Caliphs,*' or pitched his 
imvilion on the banks of the river; each day the proud Emir of 
some remote principality astonished or otfrighted the luxurious 
Babylonians by the strange or uncouth warriors that had gathered 
round his standard in the deserts of Arabia, or on the shores of 
the Euxine. For the space of twenty miles, the banks of the river 
were, on either side, far as the eye could reach, covered with the 
variegated pavilions, the glittering standard.s, the flowing streamers 
and twinkling pennons of the mighty host, of which Malek, the 
Grand Sultan of the Seljuks, and Governor of the Caliph’s palace, 
was chief commander. 

Such was tlie power assembled on the plains of Asia to arrest 
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tile progreas of the Hebrew Prince, and to prevent the conquest 
of tiie menxneble land promised to the fai^ of hia fathers, and 
forfeited by their infidelity. Before the widls of Hamadan, Alroy 
reviewed the army of Israel, sixty thousand heavy-armed footmen, 
thirty thousmid archers and light troops, and twenty thousand 
cavalry. Besides these, there had been formed a body of ten 
thousand picked horsemen, styled the “Sacred Guard,” sdl of 
whom had served in the Persian campaign. In their centre, 
shrouded in a case of wrought gold, studded with carbuncles, and 
carried on a lusty lance of cedar, a giant —for the height of Elne- 
bar exceeded tiuit of common men by three feet—bore tlie sceptre 
of Solomon. The Sacred Guard was commanded by Asriel, the 
brother of Abner. 

The army was formed into three divisions. All marched in 
solemn order before the throne of Alroy, raised upon the ramparts, 
and drooped their standards and lances as they passed their heroic 
leader. Bostenay, and Miriam, and the whole population of the 
city, witnessed tlie inspiring spectacle from the walls. Tliat same 
eve, Scherirah, at the head of forty thousand men, pushed on 
towards Bagdad, by Kermansbah; and Jahaster, who commanded 
in his holy robes, and who had vowed not to» lay aside his swonl 
until the re-building of the temple, condueted his division over the 
victorions plain of Hehauend. They were to concentrate at the 
jMWs of Kerrund, which conducted into the province of Bagdad, 
and await the arrival of the King. 

At the dawn of day, the royal division and the Sacred Goard, 
the vriiolc under the command of Asriel, quitted the capital. Alroy 
still lingered, and for some hours the warriors of his staff might 
liare been observed lounging about the citadel, dr practising their 
skill in throwing the jerreed as they exercised their impatient 
chargers before the gates. 

The King was with the Lady Miriam, walking in tlie garden of 
their uncle. One arm was wound round her deh'cate waist, and 
with the other he clasped her soft and graceful hand. The heav}’ 
tears burst from her downcast eyes, and stole along her pale and 
pensive cheek. They walked in silence, the brother and the sister, 
before the purity of whose surpassing love even ambition vanished. 
He opened the lattice gate. They entered into the vailey small 
and green; before them was the marble fountain with its columns 
^ond cnpola, and in the distance the charger of Alroy and his single 
attendant. 

They stopped, and Alroy gathered flowers, and placed them in 
the hair of Miriam. He would hare softened the bitterness of 
parting with a smile. Gently he relaxed his embracing arm, almost 
insensibly he dropped her quivering hand. 
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“ Sister of my soul,” he 'srhispcrod, “when we last parted here, 
I was a fugitive, and now I quit you a conqueror.” 

She turned, she threw herself upon his neck, and buried her face 
in his breast. 

“ My Miriam, we shall meet at Bagdad.” 

He beckoned to her distant maidens; they advanced, he delivered 
Miriam into their arms. He pressed her hand to his lips, and, 
rushing to his horse, mounted and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A Boiiv of iiTegular cavalry feebly defended the pass of Ker- 
rund. It was carried, with slight loss, by the vanguard of Sche- 
rirah, and the fugitives prepared the host of the Caliph for the 
approach of the Hebrew army. 

Upon tbc plain of the Tigris, the enemy formed into battle array. 
The centre was commanded by Malek, the Grand Sultan of the 
Scljuks himself, the right wing, headed by the Sultan of Syria, was 
protected by the river; and the left, under the Sultan of Ronm, 
was posted upon the advantageous position *of some irregular mid 
rising ground. Thus iiroud in the number, valour, discipline, and 
di.spnsition of his forces, Malek awaited the conqueror of Persia. 

The glittering columns of the Hebrews might even now be per¬ 
ceived defiling from the mountains, and forming at the extremity 
of the plain. Before nightfall the camp of the invaders was 
pitched within hearing of that of Malek. The moving lights in 
the respective tents might plainly be distingnished; and ever and 
anon the flourish of hostile music fell with an ominous sound upon 
the ears of the opposed foemeu. A few miles only separated those 
mighty hosts. Upon to-morrow depended, perhaps, tlie fortunes of 
ages. How awful is the eve of battle! 

Alroy, attended by a few chieftains, personally visited the tents 
of the soldiery, promising them on the morrow a triumph, before 
which the victories of Nehauend and Nishabur would sink into 
insignificance. Their fiery and excited visages proved at once 
their courage and their faith. The sceptre of Solomon was paraded 
throughout the camp in solemn procession. On the summit of a 
huge tumulus, perhaps the sepulchre of some classic hero, Esther, 
the prophetess, surrounded by the chief zealots of the host, poured 
forth her exciting inspirations. It was a grand picture, thatbeau- 
tiftal wild girl, the groups of stem devoted warriors, the red flame 
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of the watch-fires mixing with the silver shadows of the moon as 
they illumined the variegated turbans and gleaming armour of her 
votaries I 

In the pavilion of Alroy, Jahastcr consulted with his puiiil on 
the conduct of the morrow. 

“ This is a different scene from the cavern of the Caucasus,” said 
Alroy, ns the High Priest rose to retire. 

“ It has one great resemblance, sire; the God of our Fathers is 
with us.” 

“ Ay 1 the Lord of Hosts. Moses was a great man. Tliere is 
no career except conquest.” 

“ You muse ?” 

“ Of the past. The present is prepared. Too much thought 
will mar it.” 

“ The pa.st is for wisdom, the present for action, but for joy the 
future. The feeling that the building of the temple is at hand, 
that the Lord’s anointed wiU once again live in the bouse of David, 
absorbs my spirit; and, when I muse over our coming glory, in my 
fond ecstacy I almost lose the gravity that doth beseem my sacred 
ofllce.” 

“ Jerusalem—^I have seen it. IIow many hours to dawn ?” 

“ Some three.” 

“ ’Tis strange I could sleep. I remember, on the eve of battle 

was ever anxious. is this, Jabaster?” 

“ Your ffdth. Sire, is profound.” 

“Yes, I have no fear. My destiny is not complete. Good 
night, Jabister. Sec, Asriel, valiant priest. Pharez!” 

“My Lordl” 

“ Rouse me at the second watch. Good night, boy.” 

“ Good night, my Lord.” 

“ Pharez! Be sure yon rou.se me at the second watch. Think 
wants three hours to dawn ?” 

“ About three hours, my Lord.” 

“WeD! at the second watch, remember; goodnight.” 


CHAPTER Xra. 

“ It is the second watch, my Lord.” 

“So soon! Have I slept? I feel fresh as an eagle. Call 
Scherirah, boy.” 

“ ’Tis strange I never dream now. Before my flight, my sleep 
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was ever troubled. Say what they like, man is made for action. 
My life is now harmonious, and sleep has now become what Nature 
willed it, a solace, not a contest. Before, it was a struggle of dark 
passions and bright dreams, in whose creative fancy and fair vision 
my soul sought refuge from the dreary bole of daily reality. 

"1 will withdraw the curtains of my tent. O most m^'estic 
vision I And have I raised this host! Over the wide plain, far as 
my eye can range, their snowy tents studding the purple landscape, 
embattled legions gather round thcii' flogs to struggle for my fate. 
It is the ogony of Asio. 

“ A year ago, upon this very spot, I laid me down ta die, an 
unknown thing, or known and recognised only to be despised, and 
now the Sultans of the world come forth to moot me. I have no 
fear. My destiny is not complete. And whither tends it ? Let 
that power decide which Iiithcrto has fashioned all my course. 

"Jerusalem, Jerusalem—ever horping ou Jerusalem. With all 
his lore, he is a narrow-minded zc^ut whose dreaming memory 
would fondly make a future like the past. 0 Bagdad, Bagdad, 
within thy glittering halls, there is a charm worth all his Cabala! 

“llah! Scherirah! The dawn is near at hand; the stars still 
shining. The air is very pleasant. To-morrow will be a great 
day, Scherirah, for Israel and for you. You lead the attack. A 
moment in my tent, my bravo Scherirah 1” 


OHAPTEB XIV. 

The dawn broke—a strong column of the Hebrews, commanded 
by Scherirah, poured down upon the centre of the army of the 
Caliph. Another column, commanded by Jabaster, attacked the 
left wing, headed by the Sultan of Bourn. No sooner liad Alroy 
perceived that the onset of Scherirah had succeeded in penetrating 
the centre of the Turks, than he placed himself at the head of the 
Sacred Guard, and by an irresistible charge completed their dis¬ 
order and confusion. The division of the Sultan of Syria, and a 
great part of the centre, were entirely routed and driven into the 
river, and the remainder of the division of Malek was effectually 
separated from his left wing. 

But while to Alroy the victory seemed already decided, a far 
different fate awaited the division of Jabaster. The Sultan of 
Bourn, posted in an extremely advantageous position, and com¬ 
manding troops accustomed to the discipline of the Romans of 
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Constantinople, received the onset of Jabaster without yielding, 
and not only repelled his attack, but finally made a charge whidi 
completely disordered and dispersed the eolumn of the Hebrews. 
In vain Jabaster endeavoured to rally his troops, in vain he per¬ 
formed prodigies of valour, in vain he himself struck down the 
standard-bearer of the Sultan, and once even penetrated to the 
pavilion of the monarch. His division was fairly routed. The 
eagerness of the Sultan of Bourn to effect the annihilation of his 
antagonists prevented him from observing the forlorn condition of 
the Turkish centre. Had he, after routing the division erf Jabaster, 
only attardeed Alroy in the rear, the fortune of the day might have 
been widely difimrent. As it was, the eagle eye of Alroy soon 
detected his inadvertence, and profited by his indiscretion. Leaving 
Ithamar to keep the centre in check, he charged the Sultan of 
Bourn with the Sacred Guard, and afforded Jabaster an opportu¬ 
nity of rallying some part of his forces. The Sultan of Bourn 
perceiving that the day was lost by the ill-conduct of his col¬ 
leagues, withdrew his troops, retrpaied in haste, but in good order, 
to Bagdad, carried off the Caliph, his harem, and some of his trea¬ 
sure, and effected his escape into Syria. In the meantime the 
discomfiture of the remaining Turkish army was complete. The 
Tigris was dyed with tlieir blood, and the towns through which the 
river flowed were apprised of the triumph of Alroy by the floating 
corpses of his cnc^^. Thirty thousand Turks were slain in 
battle: among thenone Saltans of Bagdad and Syria, and a ^t 
number of atabeks, emirs, and chieftains. A whole division, find¬ 
ing themselves surrounded, suiTendered on terms, and delivered 
up their arms. The camps and treasures of the three Sultans 
were alike captured, and the troops that escaped so completely dis¬ 
persed, that they did not attempt to rally, but, disbanded and 
desperate, prowled over and plundered the adjoining provinces. 
The loss of tlie division of Jabaster was also severe, but the rest 
of the army suffered little. Alroy himself was slightly wounded. 
The battle lasted barely three hours. Its results were immense. 
David Alroy was now master of the East. 


CIIAPTEB XV. 

Tax: plain was covered with the corpses of men and horses, 
arms and standards, and prostrate tents. Returning from the 
pursuit of the Bultan of Boom, Alroy ordered the trumpets to 
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Bound to arms, and, covered with gore and dust, dismounted from 
Ills charger, and stood before the pavilion of Mfdek, leaning on 
his bloody scimctor, and surrounded by his victorious generals. 

"Ah, Jabuster!” said the conqueror, giving his hand to the 
pontiff, “ 'twos well your troops had such a leader. No one but 
you could have rallied them. You must driU your lads a litUc 
before they ag^ meet the Cappadocian cavalry. Brave Sche- 
rirah^ we shall not forget our chwge. Aariel, tell the guard, from 
me, that the victoiy of the Tigris was owing to their scimetars. 
Ithamor, what are our freshest troops?” 

“ The legion of Aderbijan, sire.” 

“ How strong can they muster ?” 

" It counts twelve thousand men: we might collect two-thirds.” 

"Valiant Ithamar, take the Adorbijans and a division of the 
guards, push on towards Bagdad, and summon the city. If hia 
Sultanship of Bourn offer battle, take up a position, and he sliall 
quickly have his desire. For the present, after these hasty marches 
and sharp fighting, the troops must rest. 1 guess he will not tarry. 
Summon the city, and say that if any resistance be offered, 1 will 
make it as desolate us old Babylon. Treat with no ormeS force. 
Where is the soldier that saved me a cracked skuU—his name 
Benaiah?” 

“ I wait your bidding, sire.” 

" You’re a captain. Join tlie division of I^mar, and win fresh 
laurols ere we meet again. Gentle Asriel, let your brother know 
our fortune.” 

“ Sire, several Tatars have already been dispatched to 
Hamadan.” 

“’Tis well. Send another with these tablets to the Lady 
Miriam. Dispatch the jJovilion of Malek as a trophy for the town. 
Elnebar, Goliath of the Hebrews, you bore our sacred standard 
like a hero! How fares the prophetess ? I saw her charging in 
our ranks, waving a sabre with her snowy arm, her long, dark hair 
streaming like a storm, from which her eyes flashed lightning.” 

“ The King bleeds,” said Jabaster. 

“ Slightly. It will do me service. I am somewhat feverish. A 
kingdom for a draught of water! And now for our wounded 
friends. Asriel, do you marslial the camp. It ia the Sabbath 
cve.“ Time presses." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

. The dead were plundered, and thrown into the river, the en¬ 
campment of the Hebrews completed. Alroy, with his principal 
officers, visited the wounded, and praised the v^iant. The bustle 
which always succeeds a victory was increased in the present 
instance by the anxiety of the army to observe with grateful strict¬ 
ness the impending Sabbath. 

When the sun set, the Sabbath was to commence. The undu¬ 
lating horizon rendered it difficult to ascertain the precise moment 
of his full. The crimson orb sunk behind the purple mountains, 
the sky was hushed with a rich and rosy glow. Then might be 
perceived the zealots, proud in their Ttdmudical lore, holding a 
skein of white silk in their hands, and announcing the approach of 
the Sabbath by their observation of its shifting tints. While the 
skein was yet golden, the forge of the armourer still sounded, the 
fire of the cook still blazed, still the cavalry led their steeds to the 
river, and still the busy footmen braced up their tents, and ham¬ 
mered at their palisades. The skein of silk became rosy, the 
armourer worked with renewed energy, the cook puffed with in¬ 
creased zeal, the horsemen scampered from the river, the footmen 
cast an anxious glance at the fading twilight. 

The skein of silk became blue; a dim, dull, sepulchral, leaden 
tinge fell over its pmrity. The hum of gnats arose, the bat flew 
in circling whirls over the tents, horns sounded from all quarters, 
the sun had set, the Sabbath had commenced. The forge was mute, 
the fire extinguished, the prance of horses and the bustle of 
men in a moment ceased. A deep, a sudden, an oH-pervading still¬ 
ness dropped over tliat mighty host. It was night; the sacred 
lamp of the Sabbath sparkled in every tent of the camp, which 
vied in silence and in brilliancy with the mute and glowing 
heavens. 

Mom came; the warriors assembled arotmd the altar and the 
sacrifice. The High Priest and his attendant Levites proclaimed 
tlic unity and the omnipotence of the God of Israel, and the 
sympathetic responses of his conquering and chosen people re¬ 
echoed over the plain. They retired again to their tents, to listen 
to the expounding of the law; even the distance of a sabbath 
walk was not to exceed that space which lies between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives. This was the distance between the 
temple and the tabernacle; it had been nicely measured, imd 
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every Hebrew who ventured forth from the camp this day might 
be observed counting the steps of a sabbath-day’s journey. At 
length the sun again set, and on a sodden fires blazed, voices 
sounded, men stirred, in the same enchanted and instantaneous 
manner that had characterised tlie stillness of the preceding eve. 
Shouts of laughter, bursts of music, announced tiie festivity of 
the comuig night; supplies poured in from all the neighbouring 
villages, and soon the pious conquerors commemorated their late 
triumph in a round of banquetting. 

On the morrow, a Tatar arrived from Ithamar, informing 
Alroy that the Sultan of Bourn had retreated into Syria, tliat Bag¬ 
dad was undefended, but that he had acceded to the request of 
the inhabitants that a deputation should wait upon Alroy before 
the troops entered the city, and had granted a safe conduct for 
their passage. 


CIIAP'TER XVn, 

Oif tlic morrow, messengers announced the approach of the 
deputation. All the troops were under arms. Alroy directed that 
the suppliants should be conducted through tlie whole camp 
before they arrived at the royal pavilion, on each side of which the 
Sacred Guard was mustered in array. The curtains of his tent 
withdrawn, displayed the conqueror liimsclf, seated on a sumptuous 
divan. On his right hand stood dabastcr in Ids priestly robes, 
on his left Schcrirah. Beliind him, the giant Elnebar supported 
the sacred sceptre. A crowd of chieftidns was ranged on each 
side of the pavUion. 

Cymbals sounded, muffled kettle-drums, and the faint flourish of 
trumpets; the commencement of the procession might be detected 
in the long perspective of the tented avenue. First came a com¬ 
pany of beauteous youths, walking two by two, and strewing 
flowers, tten a band of musicians in flowing robes of cloth of gold, 
plaintively sounding their silver trumpets. After these followed 
slaves of all climes, bearing a tribute of the most rare and costly 
productions of their countries: Negroes with tusks and teeth of 
the elephant, plumes of ostrich feathers, and caskets of gold dust; 
Syrians with rich armour; Persians with vases of ator-gul, and 
Indians with panniers of pearls of Ormuz, and soft shawls of 
Cashmere. Encmded by his children, each of whom held alter¬ 
nately a wh^ or fawn-coloured gazelle, an Arab, clothed in his 
blue bomouz, led by a thick cord of crimson silk a toll and tawny 

8 
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giraffe. Fifty stout men succeeded tiro by two, carrying in com¬ 
pany a silrer shield laden with gold coin, or chased goblets studded 
with gems. 

lire clash of cymbals announced the presence of the robes of 
honour,™ culled from the wardrobe of the Commander of the 
Faithful; the silk of Aleppo and the brocade of Damascus, lined 
with the furs of tho sable and the ermine, down from the breast of 
the swan, and the skins of white foxes. 

After these followed two grey dromedaries, with furniture of 
silver, and many caparisoned horses, each led by a groom in rich 
attire. - The last of these was a Emow-white steed, upon whose 
front was the likeness of a ruby star, a courser of tlie sacred 
stud of Solomon, and crossed only by the descendants of the 
Prophet. 

The muffled kettle-drums heralded the company of black 
eunuchs, with their scarlet vests and ivory battle-axes. Tliey sur¬ 
rounded, and shrouded from the vulgar gaze, fourteen beautiful 
Circassian girls, whose brilliant vistas and perfect forms were 
otherwise concealed by their long veils and ample drapery. 

The gorgeous procession, as they approached the conqueror, 
bowed humbly to Alroy, and formed in order on each side of the 
broad avenue. The deputation appeared; twelve of the principal 
citizens of Bagdad, with folded arms, and downcast eyes, and 
disordered raiment. Meekly and mutely each touched the earth 
with liis hand, and kissed it in token of submission, and then, 
moving aside, made way for the chief envoy and orator of the 
company—^Honaiul 


CHAPTER XVm. 

Huublt, but gracefully, the Physician of the Caliph bowed 
before the conqueror of the East. appearance and demeanour 
afforded a contrast to the aspect of his brother envoys ; not less 
calm or contented his countenance, not less sumptuous or studied 
his attire, than when he first rescued Alroy in the Bazaar of 
Bagdad from tho gripe of the false Abdallah. 

He spoke, and every sound was bushed before the music of liis 
voice. 

“ Conqueror of the world, that Destiny with which it is in vtun 
to struggle, has placed our lives and fortundS in your power; 
Your slaves offer for your approbation specimens of their riches ; 
not as tribute, for aU is yours; b^t to show you th^roducts of 
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security and peace, and to induce you to believe that mercy may be 
a policy as profitable to the conqueror as to the conquered; 
that it may ite better to preserve than to destroy; and wiser to 
enjoy than to extirpate. 

“Fate ordained that we should be bom the slaves of the Caliph; 
that same Fate has delivered his sceptre into your hands. We offer' 
you the same devotion that we yielded to him, and we entreat the 
same protection which he granted to us. 

“ Whatever may be your decision, we must bow to your decree 
with the humility that recognises superior force. Yet wo ore not 
without hope. We cannot forget that it is our good fortune not 
to be addressing a barbarous chieftain, unable to sympathise with 
the claims of civilization, the creations of art, and the finer im¬ 
pulses of humanity. Wo acknowledge your irresistible power, but 
we dare to hope everything from a Prince whose genius all acknow¬ 
ledge and admire, who has spared some portion of his youth from 
the cares of government and the pursuits of arms to the ennobling 
claims of learning, whose morality has been moulded by a pure 
and sublime faith, and who draws his lineage from a sacred and 
celebrated race, the unrivalled antiquity of which even the Prophet 
acknowledges.” 

He ceased; a buzz of approbation sounded throughout the pavi¬ 
lion, which was hushed instantly ns the lips of the conqueror 
moved. 

“Noble Emir,” replied Alroy, “return to Bagdad, and tell your 
fellow-subjects that the King of Israel grants protection to their 
persons, and security to their property.” 

“ And for their faith ?” inquired the envoy, in a lower voice. 

“ Toleration,” replied Alroy, turning to Jabaster. 

“ Until furthe regulations,” added the High Priest. 

“ Emir,” said Alroy, “ the person of the Caliph will be 
respected.” 

“May it please your Highness,” replied Honmn, “the Sultan of 
Ronra has retired with our late ruler.” 

“ And his harem ?” 

“ And his liarem.” 

“ It was needless. We war not with women.” 

“ Men, as well as women, must acknowledge the gracious mercy 
of your Highness.” 

“ Benomi,” said Alroy, addressing himself to a young officer of 
the guard, “ command the guard of honour that will attend this 
noble Emir on his return. We soldiers deal only in iron, sir, and 
cannot vie with the magnificence of Bagdad, yet wear this dagger 
for the donor’s sake;” and Alroy held out to Honain a poniard 
flaming with gems. 
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The Envoy of Bagdad advanced, took the dagger, pressed it to 
his lips, and placed it in his vest.** 

“ ^herirah,” continued Alroy, “this noble Emir is your charge. 
See that a choice pavilion of the host be for his use, and that his 
train complain not of the rough customs of our camp.” 

“ May it please your Highness,” replied Honain, “ I have fulfilled 
my office, and, with your gracious permission, would at once return. 
I have business only less argent than the present, because it con¬ 
cerns myself.” 

“ As you will, noble Emir. Benomi, to your post. Farewell, 
sir.” 

The deputation advanced, bowed, and retired. Alroy turned to 
Jabastcr. 

“ No common person that, Jabaster ?” 

“ A very gracious Turk, Sire.” 

“ Think you he is a Turk ?” 

“ By his dress.” 

“It maybe so. Asriel,break up the camp. We’ll march at 
once to Bagdad.” 


ClIAPTEE XIX. 

The chiefs dispersed to make the necessary arrangements for 
the march. The news that the army was immediately to advance 
to Bagdad soon circulated throughout the camp, and excited the 
most lively enthusiasm. Every l«nd was at work, striking the 
tents, preparing the arms and horses. Alroy retired to his pavi¬ 
lion. The curtains were drawn. He was alone, and plunged in 
profound meditation. 

“ Alroy! ” a voice sounded. 

He started, and looked up. Before him stood Esther, the pro¬ 
phetess. 

“ Esther! is it thou ? ” 

“ Alroy! enter not into Babylon.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ As I live, the Lord hath spoken it. Enter not into Babylon.” 

“Not enjoy my fairest conquest, maiden ?” 

“Enter not into Babylon.” 

“What affrights thee?” 

“Enter not into Babylon.” 
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“ I shall surely change the fortunes of my life without a cause I" 

“ Tl>e Lord hath spoken. Is not that a cause ?” 

“ I am the Lord’s anointed. His warning lias not reached me.” 

“Now it reaches thee. Doth the King despise the prophetess 
of the Lord ? It is the sin of Ahab.” 

“ Despise thee! despise the mouth that is the herald of my 
victories! ’Twere rank blasphemy. Prophecy triumph, Esther, 
and Alroy will never doubt thy inspiration.” 

“ He doubts it now. I see ho doubts it now. O my £^g, I say 
again, enter not into Babylon.” 

“ Beauteous maiden, those eyes flasli lightning. IVko can behold 
their wild and liquid glance, and doubt that Esther is inspired 1 
Be culm, sweet girl, some dream disturbs tliy fancy.’’ 

“ Alroy, Alroy, enter not into Babylon! ” 

“ I have no fear—^I bear a charmed life.” 

“Ah me! he will not listen. All is lostl” 

“ All is gained, my beautiful.” 

“ I would we were upon the Holy Moimt, and gazing on the 
stars of sacred Zion.” 

“ Esther,” said Alroy, advancing, and gently taking her hand, 
“ the capital of the East will soon unfold its nmrvels to thy sight. 
Prepare thyself for wonders. Girl, we are no longer in the desert. 
Forget thy fitful fancies. Come, choose a husband from my gene¬ 
rals, child, and I will give a kingdom for thy dower. I would 
gladly see a crown upon that lofty imperial brow. It well deserves 
one.” 

The prophetess turned her dark eyes full upon Alroy. What 
j)as.‘!ed in her mind was neither evident nor expressed. She gazed 
intently upon the calm and inscrutable countenance of the con¬ 
queror, she flung away his hand, and rushed out of the ^lavilion. 
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PAET THE EIGHTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

The waving of banners, the flourish of trumpets, the neighing 
of steeds, and the glitter of spears! On the distant horizon they 
gleam like the morning, when the gloom of the night shivers 
bright into day. 

Hark! the tramp of the foemeu, like the tide of the ocean, 
flows onward and onward, and conquers tlie shore. From the brow 
of the mountain, like the rush of a river, the column dofiliug 
melts into the plain. 

Warriors of Judah! holy men that battle for the Lord! The 
land wherein your fathers >vept, and touched their plaintive psal¬ 
tery; the hanghty city where your sires hewailed tlieir cold and 
distant hearth; your steeds are prancing on its plaiu, and you shall 
fill its palaces. Warriors of Judali! holy men that battle fur the 
Lord! 

March onward, march, ye valiant tribes, the hour has come, the 
hour has come! All the promises of ages, all the signs of sacred 
sages, meet in this ravishing hour. Where is now the oppressor’s 
chariot, where your tyrant’s purple robe ? The horse and the rider 
are both overthrown, the horse and the rider are both overthrown! 

Rise, Rachel, from the wilderness, arise, and weep no more. No 
more thy lonely palm-tree’s shade need shroud thy secret sorrow¬ 
ing. The Lord h&th heard the widow’s sigh, the Lord hath stilled 
the widow’s tear. Be comforted, be comforted, thy children live 
again! 

Yes! yes! upon the bounding plain fleet Asriel glances like a 
star, and stout Scherirah shakes his spear by stem Jabaster’s 
scimetar. And He is there, the chosen one, hymned by prophetic 
harps, whose life is Uke the morning dew on Sion’s holy hill: the 
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chosen one, the chosen one, that leads his race to rictory, wairiors 
of Judoli! holy men that battle for the Lord! 

They come, they come, they come! 

The ramparts of the city were crowded with the inhabitants, the 
river sparkled with ten thousand boats, the bazaars were shut, the 
streets lined with the populace, and the terrace of every house 
covered with spectators. In the morning, Ithamar had entered 
with his division and garrisoned the city. And now the vanguard 
of the Hebrew army, after having been long distinguished in tlie 
distance, a])proached the walls. A large body of cavalry daslicd 
forward at full speed from the main force. Upon a milk-white 
charger, and followed hy a glittering train of warriors, amid the 
shouts of tile vast multitiido, Alroy galloped Up to the gate.s. 

He was received by Ithamar and the members of the depubilion, 
but Ilonain was not there. Accompanied by his staff and a strong 
detachment of the Sacred Guard, Alroy was conducted llirough 
the principal tlrornnghfares of the city, until he oiTived lit the chief 
entrance of the Serail, or pidace, of the Caliph. Tlio vast portal 
conducted liim into a large quadrangnlar court, where he dis¬ 
mounted, and where he was welcomed by the captain of tlieounueh 
guard. A^compauied hy his principal generals and his iinmediiite 
attendants, Alroy was then ushered through a suite of apartments 
which reminded him of his visit with Honaiu, until he arrived at 
the griuid conncil-chamher of the Caliphs. 

The conqueror threw himself upon the gorgeous divan of the 
Commander of the Faithful. 

‘‘ An easy seat after a long march,” said Alroy, as he touched 
with his lips the coffee, wliich the chief of the eunuchs presented 
to him in a cup of transparent pink porcelain, studded with 
pearls.*® “ Ithamar, now for your report. What is the temper 
of the city? where is his Sultanship of Iloum?” 

“ Tlic city. Sire, is calm, and I believe content. The Sultan 
and the Caliph are still hovering on the borders of the province.” 

“ So I supposed. Scherirah will settle that. Let the troops be 
encamped without the walls, the garrison, ten thousand strong, 
must be changed monthly. Ithamar, you are governor, of the 
city: Asriel commands the forces. Worthy Jabastcr, draw up a 
report of the civil affairs of the capital. Your quarters are the 
College of the Dervishes. Brave Scherirah, I cannot afford yon 
a long rest. In three days yon must have crossed the river with 
your division. It will be quick work. I foresee (hat they will not 
fight. Meet me all here in council by to-morrqw’s noon. Fare¬ 
well.” 

The chieftains retired, the High Priest lingered. 
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“ Were it not an intrusion. Sire, I wonld fiuu entreat a mo¬ 
ment’s audience.” 

“ My own Jabaster, you have but to speak.” 

“ Sire, I wonld speak of Abidan, as valiant a warrior os any in 
the host. It grieves me much, that, by some fatality, his services 
seem ever overlooked.” 

“ Abidan! I know him well,—a valiant man, but a dreamer, a 
dreamer.” 

“ A dreamer. Sire 1 Believe me, a true son of Israel, and one 
whose faith is deep.” 

“ Good Jabaster, we are all true sons of Israel. Yet let me 
have men about me, who see no visions in a mid-day sun. We 
must iHjware of dreamers.” 

“ Dreams are the oracles of God.” 

“ When God sends them. Very true, Jabaster. But this Abi- 
dau, and the company with whom he consortsi, are filled with high- 
flown notions, caught from old traditions, which, if acted on, would 
render government impracticable—in a word, they are dangerous 
men.” 

“ The very flower of Israel 1 Some one has poisoned your 
sacred car against them.” , 

“ No one, worthy Jabaster. I have no counsellor of cept your¬ 
self. They may be the flower of Israel, but they are not the 
fruit. Good warriors,—^bad subjects: excellent means, by whicli 
we m<ay accomjtlish greater ends. I’ll have no dreamers in autho¬ 
rity. I must have practical men about me—practical men. See 
how Abner, Asriel, Ithamar, Medad,—sec how these conform to 
what surrounds them, yet invincible captains, invincible captains. 
But then tltey are practicitl men, Jaba.ster; they have eyes and use 
thehi. They know the difference of limes and seasons. But this 
Abidan,he has no other thought but the rebuilding of the temple: 
a narrow-souled bigot, who would sacrifice the essence to the form. 
The rising temple soon woidd fall again with such constructoi-s. 
Why, sir, what think you—^this very same Abidan preached in the 
camp against my entry into what the quaint ftmatic chooses to 
call ‘ Babylon,’ because he had seen what he colls a vision! ” 

“ There was a time your Majesty thought not so ill of visions.” 

“ Am I Abidan, sir ? Are other men to mould their conduct or 
their thoughts by me ? In this world I stand alone, a beiug of a 
different order from yourselves, incomprehensible even to you. 
Let this matter cease. I’ll hear no more, and have heard too 
much. To-morrow at council.” 

The High Priest withdrew in silence. 

“ He is gone—at length I am alone. I cannot bear the presence 
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of tbeae men, except in action. Their words, even their looks, 
disturb the still creation of mj brooding thought. 1 am once 
more alone, and loneliness hath been the cradle of my empire. 
Now I do feel inspired. There needs no mummery now to work 
a marvel. 

“ The sceptre of Solosnon! It maybe so. Wliat then? Here’s 
now the sceptre of Alroy. What’s that without his mind ? The 
legend said that none should free our people, but he who bore the 
sceptre of great Solomon. The legend knew tliat none could 
gain that sceptre, but with a mind to whose supreme volition the 
fortunes of the world would bow like fate. I gained it; I con¬ 
fronted the spectre monarchs in their sepulchre; and tlic same 
hand that grasped their. sh.adowy rule hath seised the diadem of 
tile mighty Caliphs by the broad rushing of tlieir imiierial river. 

“ The world is mine: and shall 1 yield the prize, tlie universal 
and heroic prize, to realise tlie dull tradition of some dreaming 
priest, and concentrate a legend? He conquered Asia, and he 
built the temple. Are these my annals: Shall this quick blaze 
of empire sink to a glimmering and a twilight sway over some 
petty province, the decent patriarch of a pastoral horde? Is tlie 
Lord of Hosts so slight a God, tliat we must place a barrier to his 
sovereignty, and fix the boundaries of Omnipotence between the 
Jordan and the Lebanon? It is not thus written; and were it so, 
I’ll pit my insjiiration against the prescience of my ancestors. I 
also am a prophet, and Bagdad shall be my Sion. The daughter 
of the Voice! Well, I am clearly summoned. I am the Lord's 
servant, not .Tabaster’s. Let me make his worship universal as 
his power; and where’s the priest shall dare impugn my faith, be¬ 
cause his altars smoke on other hills tlmn those of Judah ? 

“ I must see Honuiu. Tliat man has a great mind. He alone 
can comprehend my purpose. Universal empire must not be 
founded on sectarian prejudices and exclusive rights. Jabaster 
would massacre the Mo.slems like Amidek; the Moslems, the vast 
majority, and most valuable portion, of my subjects. He would 
depopulate my empire, that it might not be said that Ishmoel 
shared the heritage of Israel. Fanatic! Ill send him to conquer 
Judah. We must conciliate. Something must be done to bind 
the conquered to our conquering fortunes. That bold Sultan of 
Koum,—I wish Abner had opposed him. To run off with the 
Harem! 1 have half a mind to place myself at the head of the 

pursuing force, and-^Passion and policy alike combine—and yet 

—^Honain is the man—I might send him on a mission. Could we 
make terms? 1 detest treaties. My fancy flies from all otlier 
topics. I must we him. Could I but tell him all I tliink! This 
door—^whither leads it ? Hah! methinks I do remember yon glit- 
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tering gallery! No one in attendance. The discipline of onr 
palace is somewhat lax. My warriors are no courtiers. What an 
admirable Marshal of the Palace Honain would make! Silence 
everywhere. So 1 ’tis well. These saloons I have clearly passed 
Uirough before. Could I hut reach the private portal by the river 
side, unseen or undetected! TTis not impossible. Ilere are many 
dresses. I will disguise myself. Trusty scimetar, thou hast done 
thy duty, rest awhile. 'Tis lucky I am beardless. I shall make a 
capital eunuch. So! a very handsome robe. One dagger for a 
l>inch, slippers powdered with pearls,““ a caftan of cloth of gold, a 
Cashmere girdle, and a pelisse of sables. One glance at the 
mirror. Ooodl I begin to look like the conqueror of the world!” 


CHAPTEE II. 

It was twilight: a small and solitary boat, with a single rower, 
glided along the Tigris, and stopped at the archway of a house that 
descended into the river. It stopped, the boatmiu withdrew the 
curtains, and his single passenger disembarked, and ascended the 
stairs of the arcliway. 

The stranger reached the landing-place, and, unfastening a 
golden grate, proceeded along a gallery, and entered a beautiful 
saloon of wliite and grecu marble, opening into gardens. No one 
was ill tlie apartment; the stranger threw himself upon a silver 
couch, placed at the side of a fountain that rose from the centre of 
the chamber, and fell into a porphyry basin. A soft whisper 
roused the stranger from liis reverie, a soft whisper, that faintly 
uttered the *word “ llonain.” The stranger looked up, a figure, 
enveloped in a veil, that touched the ground, advanced from the 
gardens. 

“Houain!” said the advancing figure, throwing off the veil, 
“ Honain! All 1 the beautiful mute returned!” 

A woman more lovely than the rosy mom, behold an unexpected 
guest. They stood, the lady and the stranger, gazing on each 
otlier in silence. A man, with a light, entered the extremity of 
he hall. Carefully he closed the portal, slowly he advanced,'with 
a subdued step; he approached the lady and the stranger. 

“Alroyl" said the astonished Honain, the light fell from his 
hand. 

« AJroy!” exclaimed the lady, with a bewildered air: she turned 
jiale, oad leant against a colmnn. 
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“Daughter of the Caliph!” said the leader of Isi'acl; and he 
advanced, and fell upon his knee, and stole her passive hand. “I 
am indeed that Alroy to whom Destiny has delivered the empire of 
tliy sire; but the Princess Schirene can have nothing to fear from 
one who values above all his victories this memorial of her good¬ 
will;” and he took from his breast a rosary of pearls and emeralds 
and, rising slowly, left it in her trembling hitnd. 

I The Princess turned and hid her face in her arm, which reclined 
, against the colnmn. 

“ My kind Ilonaiu,” said Alroy, “ you thought me forgetful of 
the past,—^you thought me ungrateful. My presence here proves 
that I am not so. I come to inquire all your wishes. I come to 
gratify aud to fulfil them, if that be in my power.” 

“ Sire,” replied Honoin, who had recovered from the emotion in 
which he iMrcly indulged, aud from the surprise which seldom en¬ 
trapped him, “ Sire, my wishes arc slight. You see before you 
the daughter of my master. Au interview, for which 1 fear I shall 
not ea.sily gain that lady’s pardon, has made you somewhat ac- 
quuuited wiUi her situation and her sentiments. The Princess 
•Schirene seized the opportunity of the late couvulsions to escape 
from a mode of life long repugnant to all her feelings, and from a 
destiny at winch she trembled. 1 was her only counsellor, and she 
may feel assured, a faithful, allhongh perhaps an indiscreet one. 
The irresistible solicitation of the inhabitants that 1 should become 
their deputy to their conqueror, prevented us from escaping as we 
had intended. Since then, from the movement of the troops, I 
have deemed it more prudent that we should remain at present 
here, although 1 have circulated the intelligence of my departure. 
In the kiosk of my garden, the Princess is now a willing prisoner. 
At twilight she steals forth for the poor relaxation of my society, 
to listen to the intelligence wliieh 1 acquire during the day in di^ 
guise. The history. Sire, is short and simple. We are in your 
power; but instead of depreeating your interference, I now solicit 
your protection.” 

“ Dear llonain, ’tis needless. The Princess Schirene has only 
to express a wish tliat it may be fulfilled. I came to speak with 
you on weighty matters, Honain, but I retire, for I am on intruder 
now. To-morrow, if it please you, at this hour, and in this dis¬ 
guise, 1 will again repair hither. In the meantime, this lady may 
perchance express to you her wishes, and you will bear them to 
me. If an escort to any country, if any palace or province for her 
rule and residence-- But I will not offer to one who should com¬ 

mand. Lady! ’ farewell. Pardon the past! To-morrow, good 
H^ain! pr’ythee let us meet. Good evenl” 
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“ The royal brow was clouded,” said Ithamar to Asriel, as, de- 
portiug from the council, they entered their magnificcut barque. 

“ With thought; he lias so much upon his miud, ’tis wondrous 
how he bears himself." 

“ I have seen him gay on the eve of battle, and lively though 
calm, with weightier matters than now oppress liim. llis brow 
was clouded, but not, methinks, with thought; one might rather 
say with temper. Mark you, how he rated Jabaster ?” 

“Komidly! The stern Priest writhed under it; and ns he 
signed the ordinance, shivered his reed in rage. I never saw a 
man more pale.” 

“ Or more silent. He looked like an embodied storm. I tell 
you what, Asriel, that stem Priest loves not us.” 

“ Hare you just discovered that secret, Ithamar ? We are not of 
his school. Nor, in good faith, is our ruler. I am glad to sec the 
King is so staunch about Abidau. Were he in comicil, he would 
support Jabaster.” 

“ Oh 1 his mere tool. Wliat think you of Schcrirah ?” 

“ I would not trust him. As long as there is fighting, he will 
meddle with nothing else; but, mark my words, Ithamar: in quiet 
times he will support the Priest.” 

Medad will have a place in council. He is with us.” 

“ Heart and soul. I would your brother were here, Asriel: he 
alone could balance Jabaster. Alroy lores your brother like him¬ 
self. Is it trie that he marries the Lady Miriam ? ” 

“ So the King wishes. 'Twill be a fine match for Abner.” 

“ The world is all before us. I wonder who will be Viceroy of 
Syiia.” 

“When we conquer it. Not Scherirah. Mark my words, 
Ithamar: he never wiU have a government. Tou or I perchance. 
For my own part, I would rather remain as I am.” 

“Yours is a good post; the best.” 

“ With the command of the city. It should go with the guard.” 

“Well, then, help me in getting Syria, and you can ask for my 
command.” 

“Agreed. Jabaster will have it that, in a Hebrew monarchy, 
the Chief Priest is in fact the Grand Vizir.” 

“ Alroy will be his own minister.” . 
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“I am not bo sure of that. He may choose to command the 
Syrian expedition in person; he must leave some head at Bagdad. 
Jabaster is no general.” 

“ Oh 1 none- at all. Alroy will be glad to leave him at home. 
The .Saltan of Ronm may not he always so merciful.” 

" Hah! hah! that was an c-scape!” 

“ By heavens! I thought it was all over. You made a fine 
charge.” 

“ I shall never forget it. I nearly ran over Jabaster.” 

“Would that you had I ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

It is the tender twilight hour, when maidens in their lonely 
bower, sigh softer than the eve! The languid rose her head up¬ 
raises, and listens to the nightingale, while his wild and thrilling 
praises, from his trembling bosom gush: the languid rose her head 
upraises, and listens with a blush. 

In the clear and rosy air, sparkling with^ single star, the sharp 
and spiry cypress tree rises like a gloomy thought, amid the flow 
of revelry. A singing bird, a single star, a solemn tree, an 
odorous flower, are (kngerous in the tender hour, when maidens in 
their twilight bower, sigh softer than the eve 1 

The daughter of tlie Caliph comes forth to breathe the air: her 
lute her only company. She sits her down by a fountain’s side, 
and gazes on the waterfall. Her cheek reclines upon her arm, 
like fruit upon a graceful bough. Very pensive is thb face of that 
bright and beauteous lady. She starts; a warm voluptuous lip 
presses her soft and idle hand. It is her own gazelle. With his 
large and lustrous eyes, more eloquent than many a tongue, the 
fond attendant mutely asks the cau.se of all her thoughtfulness. 

“Ah! bright gazeUe 1 all! bright gazelle!” the Princess cried, 
the Princess cried; “thy lips are softer than the swan, thy lips are 
softer than the swan; but his breathed passion when they pressed, 
xny bright gazeUe! my bright gazelle! ” 

“Ah! bright gazelle I ah! bright gazelle!” the Princess cried, 
the Princess cried; “ thine eyes arc like the stars of night, thine 
eyes are like the stars of night; but his glanced passion when they 
gazed, my bright gazelle! my bright gazelle !” 

She seized her lute, she wMy threw her fingers o’er its thrilling 
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cords, aod, gazing on the rosy sky, to borrow all its poetry, thus, 
thus she sang; thus, thus she sang: 

1 . 

He rose in beauty, like the mom 
That brightens in our Syrian skies; 

Dark Passion glittered in his eye. 

And Empire sparkled in his form 1 

2 , 

My Soul! thou art the dusky earth. 

On which his sunlight fell; 

The dusky earth that, dim no longer. 

Now breathes with light, now beams with love! 

3 

He rose in beauty, like the mom 
That brightens in our Syrian skies; 

Dark Passion glittered in liis eye. 

And Empire sparkled in his form! 

“ Once more, once iMre! Ah 1 sing that strain once more! ” 

The Princess start® and looked round. Defore her stood 
Alroy. She rose, she would have retired; but, advancing, the 
conqueror stole her hand. 

“ Fair Princess,” said Alroy, “let it not be said that my presence 
banished at once beauty and music.” 

“ Sire, I doubt not that Honain awaits yon. Let me summon 
liim.” 

“Lady, it is not with Honain that I would speak.” 

He seated himself by her side. His countenance was pale, his 
heart trembled. 

“This garden,” at length he observed in a low voice; “this 
garden—a brief, brief space has glided away since first I wandered 
within its beauteous limits, and yet those days seem like the distant 
memory of another h'fe.” 

“ It is another life,” said the Princess. “Ourselves!, the world, 
all forms and usages, all feelings and all habits, verily they have 
changed, as if we had breathed within another sphere." 

“’Tis a gi-eat change.” 

“Since first you visited my bright kiosk. Pretty bauble! X 
pray it may be spared.” 

“ It is sacred, like yourself.” 

“ You are a courteous conqueror.” 
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“I am no conqueror, fair Schireno, but a slave more lowly than 
when I first bowed humbly in your presence.” 

“And bore away a token not forgotten. Your rosary is 
here.” 

“ Let me claim it. It has been my consolation in much peril, 
beauteous lady. On the eve of battle I womd it round my 
heart.” 

She held forth the rosary, and turned away her head. Her 
hand remained in his; he ]>rcs3cd it to his lips. His right arm 
retained her hand; he wound the other round her waist, as he fell 
upon his knee. 

“ O beautiful! O more than beautiful! for thou to me art like 
a dream unbroken,” exclaimed the young leader of Israel, “let 
me, let me breathe my adoration. I offer thee not empire; I 
offer thee not wealth ; I offer thee noi^ll the boundless gratifica¬ 
tions of m.'iguificcnt fancy—^these may be thine, but all these thou 
hast proved; but, if the passionate affections of a spirit which 
never has yielded to the power of woman or the might of man— 
if the deep devotion of the soul of Alroy—bo deemed an oflering 
meet for the shrine of thy surpassing loveliness, I worship thee, 
Schirene, I worship thee, I worship thee! 

“ Since I first gar.ed upon thee, since thy beauty first rose upon 
my presence like a star bright with my destiny, in the still sanc¬ 
tuary of my secret love, thy idol has ever rested. Then, then, I 
was a thing whose very touch thy creed might count a contumely. 
I have avenged the insults of long centuries in the best blood of 
Asia: I have returned, in glory and in pride, to claim my ancient 
sceptre; but sweeter for than vengeance, sweeter far than the 
quick gathering of my sacred tribes, the rush of triumph and the 
blaze of emijiro, is this brief moment of adoring love, wherein I 
pour the passion of my Ufe! 

“O my soul, my life, my very being! thou art silent, but thy 
silence is sweeter than others’ speech. Yield, yield thee, dear 
Schirene, jdeld to thy suppliant! Tliy fiiith, thy fither’s faith, 
thy native customs, these, those shall be respected, beautbous 
lady! Pharaoh’s daughter yielded her dusky beauty to my great 
ancestor. Tliy face is like the bright inspiring day 1 Let it not 
be said that the daughter of the Nile shared Israel’s crown—the 
daughter of the Tigris spumed our sceptre. I am not Solomon, 
but I am one that, were Schirene the partner of my throne, would 
make his glowing annals read like a wearisome and misty tale to 
her surpassing lustre!” 

He cemied, the Princess turned her hitherto hidden countenance, 
and bowed it on his heart. “ Oh Alroy! ’■ she exclaimed, “ I have 
no creed, no country, no life, but thee!” 



CHAPTER V. 


“ The King is late to-day.” 

“Is it true, Asriel, there is an express from Ilamadan ?” 

“ Of no moment, Ithamar. I hod private letters from Ahner. 
All is quiet.” 

“ ’Tis much past the hour. When do yon depart, Scherirah ?” 

“ The troops are ready. I wait orders. This morning’s council 
will perchance decide.” 

“ This morning’s council is devoted to the settlement of the 
civil affairs of the capital,” 9 emnrked Jahaster. 

“ Indeed! ” said Asriel. “ Is your report prepared, Jahaster ? ” 

“ ”ris here,” replied the High Priest. “ The Hebrew legislator 
requires but little musing to shape his order. He has a model 
which time cannot destroy, nor thought improve.” 

Ithamar and Asriel exchanged significant glances. Scherirah 
looked solemn. There was a paiue, wliicli was broken by 
Asriel. 

“ ’Tis a noble city, this Bagdad. I have not yet visited your 
quarters, Jahaster. You are well placed.’ 

“As it may be. I hope we shall not tarry here long. 'The 
great point is still not achieved.” 

“ How far is it to the holy city?” inquired Scherirali. 

“A month’s march,” replied Jahaster. 

“And when you get there?” inquired Ithamar. 

“ You may fight with the Franks,” replied Asriel. 

“Jahaster, how large is Jerusalem?” inquired Ithamar. “Is 
it true, as I have sometimes heard, that it is not bigger than the 
derail here, gardens and all ?” 

“Its glory hath departed,” replied the High Priest; “the bricks 
have fallen, but we will rebuild with marble; and Sion, that is now 
without the Christian walls, shall yet sparkle, as in the olden time, 
with palaces and pavilions.” 

A flourish of trumpets, the portals flew open, and Alroy entered, 
leaning on the arm of the Envoy of Bagdad. 

“Valiant lenders,” said Alroy to the astonished chieftains, “in 
this noble stronger, you see one like yourselves entrusted with my 
unbounded confidence. Jabastcr, behold thy brother 1 ” 

“Honain! Art <Ao« Honain?” exclaimed the Pontiff, starting 
from his seat. “1 have a thousand messengers after thee.” 
With a countenance alternately pallid with siuprise and burning 
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with affection, Jabastcr embraced his brother, and, overpowered 
with emotion, hid his face on his shoulder. 

“Sire,” at lenffth exclaimed the High Priest in a low and 
tremulous voice, “ I must pray your pardon that for an instant in 
this character I hare indulged in any other thoughts but those 
that may concern your welfare. ’Tis 91st: aud you, who know 
all, will forgive me.” 

“ All that respects Jabastcr must concern my welfare. Ho is 
the pilhu’ of my empire;” and ho^ng forth his hand, Alroy 
placed the High Priest on his rigM. “ licherirtih, you depart 
tWs eve.” 

Tlie rough captain bowed in ailoneo. 

“What is tliis?” continued Alroy, ns Jabastcr offered him a 
scroll. “Ah! your report. ‘Order of t!ie Tribe’—‘Service of 
tbelicvites’—‘I’rincesof the Peoi>lc’—‘ Kldcrs of Israel! ’ The 
day may come wlien this may bo oli'eeted. At present, Jabastcr, 
we must bo moderate, and contoiit ourselves with arrange¬ 
ments which may ensure that order shall be maintained, property 
respected, and justice administered. Is it true that a gang has 
rifled a mosque ? ” 

“ iSire, of that T would speak. They arc no plunderers, but 
men, perhaps too zealous, who have read and who have remem¬ 
bered that ‘ Te shall utterly destroy all the phvees wherein the 
nations which ye shall possess served their gods upon the high 
mountains, .and upon t!ie hill, and under every green tree. And 
ye shall overthrow their altars, and’- ” 

“ Jnbiister, is this a syiiagogne ? Come I to a eoimcil of valiant 
statesmen or dreaming Itabhis ? Por a thousand years we have 
hec7i quoting the laws we dared not pr.actise. Is it with such aid 
that we.captured Nishabur and crossed the Tigris? Valiant, wise 
Jabastcr, thou art worthy of better tilings, and capable of all. 
I entreat thee, urge such matters for tlie last time. Arc these 
fellows in custody?” 

“ Tliey were in custody. I liavc freed them.” 

“Freed them! Hang them! Hang them on the most public 
grove. Is this the way to make the Mo.sleni a duteous subject? 
Jabastcr! Israel honours thee; and 1 , its chief, know that one 
more true, more valiant, or more learned, crowds not around our 
standard; hut I see, the caverns of the Caucasus are not a scliool 
for empire.” ^ 

“ Sire, I had humbly deemed the school for empire was the law 
of Moses.” 

“ Ay! adapted to these times.” 

“ Cau aught divine be changed ? ” 

“ Am I as taU as Adam ? If man, the crown, the rose of all 

9 
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this fur creation, the most dirine of all divine inrentions, if Time 
have altered even this choicest of all godlike works, why shall it 
spare a law made but to rule his conduct ? Good Jabaster, we 
must establish the throne of Israel—that is my mission, and for 
the means no matter how—or where. Asriel, what news of 
Medad?” 

“ All is quiet between the Tigris and Euphrates. It would be 
better to reeol his division, which has been much harassed. I 
thought of relieving him byj^idan.” 

“ I tliink so, too. We m*as well keep Abidan out of the city. 
If the truth were known. I'll wager some of his company plun¬ 
dered the mosque. We must issue a proclamation on that subject. 
My good Jabaster, we’ll talk over these matters alone. At present 
I will leave you with your brother. Scherirah, sup with me to¬ 
night ; before you quit Asriel, come with me to my cabinet.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ I MUST see the King 1 ” 

“Holy Priest, his Highness has retired. It is impossible.” 

“I must see the King. Worthy Pharez, I take all peril on 
myself.” 

“Indeed his Highness’ orders are imperative. You cannot see 
him.” 

“Knowest thou whom I am ?” 

“ One whom all pious Hebrews reverence.” 

“ I say I must see the King.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, holy Jabaster, it cannot be.” 

“Shall Israel perish for a menial’s place? Goto; I will see 
him.” 

“Nay 1 if you will. I’ll struggle for my duty.” 

“Touch not the Lord’s anointed. Dog, you shall suffer for 
this I” 

So saying, Jabaster threw aside Pharez, and, with the attendant 
clinging to |}is robes, rushed into the royal chamber. 

“What is all this?” exclaimed Alroy, starting from the divan. 
“ Jabaster! Pharez, withdraw 1 How now, is Bagdad in insur¬ 
rection?” 

“Worse, much worse, Israel soon will be.” 

“Ayl” 
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“My fatal brother has told me all, nor would I sleep, until I 
lifted up my voice to save thee.” 

“ Am I in danger ?” 

“ In the wilderness, when the broad desert quivered beneath thy 
trembling feet, and the dark heavens ^ured down their bunting 
torrents, thou wert less so. In tliat Ifl^ of death, One guarded 
thee, who never forgets his fond and laitliful offspring, and now, 
when He has brought thee out of the house of bondage; now, 
when thy fortunes, like a noble cedgkswell in the air and sliadow 
all the laud, thou, the very leadenVhis people, his chosen one, 
for whom He hath worked such marvels—thy heart is turned from 
thy fathers’ God, and hankers after strange abominations.” 

Through the broad arch tliat led into the gardens of the Serail, 
the moonlight fell upon the tall ligure and the upraised arm of the 
Priest; Alroy stood with folded mas at some distance, watching 
.labostcr as he spoke, with a calm but searching glance. Sud¬ 
denly he advanc^ with a quick step, and, placing his hand upon 
Jabaster’s aim, said in a low, inquiring tone, “You are speaking 
of this man’iage ?” 

“ Of that which mined Solomon.” 

“Listen to me, Jabaster,” said Alroy, interrupting him, in a 
calm but peremptory tone. “ I cannot forget that I am speaking 
to my master, as well as to my friend. 'The Lord, who knoweth 
all things, hath deemed mu worthy of his mission. My fitness for 
this high and holy office was not admitted without proof. A 
lineage, which none else could offer, mystic studies shared by few, 
a mind tliat dared encounter all things, and a frame that could 
endure most—these were my claims. But no more of this. I have 
passed the great ordeal; the Lord of Hosts hath found me not 
unworthy of his charge; I have established his ancient people; 
his altars blaze with sacrifices; his priests are honoured—bear 
witness thou, Jabaster—his omnipotent unity is declared. What 
wonldst thou more ?” 

“All!” 

“ Then Moses knew you well. It is a stiff-necked people.” 

“ Sire, bear with me. If I speak in heat, I speak in zeal. You 
ask me what I wish: my answer is, a national existence, wliich we 
have not. You ask me what I wish : my answer is, the Land of 
Promise. You a.sk me what I wish: my answer is, Jenisalem. You 
ask me what I wish: my answer is, the Temple—all we have for¬ 
feited, all we have yearned after, all for which we have fought— 
our beauteous country, our holy creed, our simple manners, and 
our ancient customs.” 

“ hlunners change with time and circumstances; customs may 
be observed everywhere. The ephod on thy breast proves our 
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faith; and, for a conntiy, is the Tigris less than Siloah, or the 
Euphrates inferior to the Jordan?” 

“Alas! alas! there was a glorious prime when Israel stood 
aloof from other nations, a fair and hoi; thing that Qod had 
hallowed. We were thei^choscn famil;, a most peculiar people, 
set apart for God’s cntird|Pijo;mcnt. All about us was solemn, 
deep, and holy. We shunned the stranger as an imclean thing 
that must defile our solitary sanctity, and, beeping to ourselves 
and to oiu* God, our lives |^cd on in one great solemn tide of 
deep religion, making the iMnicst of our multitude feel greater 
than the kings of other lands. It was a glorious time: I thought 
it had returned—but I awake from this, as other dreams.” 

“ We must leave off dreaming, good Jabaster—we must act. 
Were I, by any chance, to fall into one of those reveries, with 
which I have often lost the golden hours at Uamadan, or in our 
old cave, I should hear, some fine morning, his Sultanship of lloum 
rattling at my gates.” Alroy smiled as he spoke; he would wiU- 
iugly have introduced a lighter tone into the dialogue, but the 
solemn countenance of the Priest was not sympathetic with his 
levity, 

“ My heart is full, and yet I cannot speak: the memory of the 
past overj)owers my thought. I had vainly deemed tlint my 
voice, inspired by the soul of truth, might yet preserve him; and 
now I stand here in his presence, silent and trembling, like a 
guilty thing. O, my Prince! my pupil!” said the Priest, advanc¬ 
ing, falling on his knee, and seizing the robe of Alroy, " by t])y 
sacred lineage—by the sweet memory of thy ardent youtli,' and our 
united studies—^by all thy zealous thoughts, and solemn nmsings, 
and glorious aspirations after fame—by iill tliy sufierings, and by 
Jill thy triumph, and chiefly by tlie name of that great God, wlio 
hath elected thee his favoured child—^hy all the inan-els of thy 
mighty mission—I do adjure thee 1 Arise, Alroy, arise aud rouse 
thyself The lure that snared thy fathers may trap thee—this 
Delilah may shear thy mystic locks. Spirits like thee act not by 
halves. Once fall out from the straight course before thee, aud, 
though thou deemest ’tis hut to saunter mid the summer trees, 
soon thou wilt find thyself in the dark depths of some iufenial 
forest, where none may rescue thee! ” 

“What if I do inherit tlie eager blood of my great ancestor, at 
least I hold his sceptre. Stall aught of earthly power prevail 
against the supcruaturiil sway of Heaven and Hades ?” 

“ Sire, Sire, the legend that came from Suiai is full of high 
instruction. But shape thy conduct by its oracles, and all were 
well. It says our people can be established only by liiin who rules 
them with the rod of Solomon. Sire, when the Lord offered his 
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I>loasare to that mighty king, thou knowest his deep discretion. 
Riches and length of days, empire and vengeance—^these were not 
the choice of one to whom all accidents were proffered. The 
legend bciirs an inward spirit, as -fliell a.s an outward meaning. 
The capture of the prize was a wise test of thy imperial fitness. 
Thou hast his sceptre, but, without his jrisdom, 'tis but a stuff of 
eedar.” 

“Ilah! Art thou there? I am glad to see Jabastcr politie. 
Hear me, my friend. What my feelings be unto this royal lady, 
but little matters. Let them pas.s, ijff let.us view this question by 
the fight wherein you have placed it, the flame of policy and not of 
passion. 1 am no traitor to the (lod of Israel, in whose name I 
have conquered, and in whose name I shall rule; but thou art a 
leanied Doctor, thou canst inform us. I have heard no mandate 
to yield my glorious empire for my meanest jirovince. I am Lord 
of J^sia, .so would I have my long posterity. Our people are but a 
remnant, a feeble fraction of the teeming millions that own my 
sway. What 1 hold 1 can defend: but my childrcii may not inherit 
the spirit of their sire. The Moslems will recognise their rule 
with readier hearts, when they rememh(‘r that a daughter of their 
Caliphs gave them life. You see 1 too am politic, my good 
Jahaster!” 

“ The policy of the son of Kareah —^’twas fatal. He pre- 
fen-ed Egypt to Judah, and he suffered. Sire, the Lord hath 
lile.ssed Judah: it is his land, lie would have it filled by his 
peculiar peo])le, .so that his worshiji might ever flourish. For this 
1 le has, by many curious rites and customs, marked ns out from all 
other nations, so that we cannot, at the same time, mingle with 
them and yet be true to Him. We must e.vist alone. To preserve 
that loncline.ss, is the great end and essence of our low. What 
have we to do with Bagdad, or its peojde, whore every instant we 
must witness some violation of our statutes? Can we pray with 
them ? Can we eat with tliein ? Alike in the highest duties, and 
the lowest occupations of existeiiee, we cannot mingle. From the 
altar of our God to our own domestic hoards, we arc alike sepa¬ 
rated from them. Su’c, you may be King of Bagdad, hut you 
cannot, at the same time, be a Jew.” 

“ I am what I am. I worship the Lord of Hosts. Perhaps, 
in his mercy. He will accept the days of Nislmbur and the Tigris, 
as a compensation fur some slight relaxation in the ritual of the 
baker and the hath.” 

“ And mark my words: it was by tlie ritual of the baker and the 
bath tliat Alroy rose, and without it he will fall, llic genius of the 
people, which he shared, raised him; and that genius has been 
formed by the law of Moses. Based on that law, he might indeed 
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iunre banded down on empire to hia longf posterity; and now, 
though the tree of his fortunes seems springing up by the water 
side, fed by a thousand springs, and its branches covered with dew, 
there is a gangrene in the sap, and to-morrow he may shrink like 
a shrirelled gourd. Alas I alas! for Israel 1 We have long fed on 
mallows; but to lose the ^vintage in the very day of fruition, ’tis 
very bitter. Ah! when 1 raised thy exhausted form in the cavern 
of Genthesma, and the star of David beamed brightly in the 
glowing heavens upon thy high fulfilment, who could have dreamed 
of a night like this ? Farevrifil, Sire.” 

" Stop, Jabaster I earliest, dearest friend, pr’ythee, pr’ythee 
stop!” 

The Priest slowly turned, the Prince hesitated. 

“ Part not in anger, good Jabaster.” 

“In sorrow. Sire, only in sorrow; but deep and terrible.” 

“ Israel is Lord of Asia, my Jabaster. Why should we fear ? ” 

“ Solomon built Tadmor in the wilderness, and his fleet brought 
gold from Ophir; and yet Alroy was bom a slave.” 

“But did not die one. The Sultans of the world have fallen 
before me. I have no fear. Nay, do not go. At least you will 
give some credence to the stars, my learned Cabalist. See, my 
planet shines as brightly ns my fortunes.” Alroy withdrew the 
curtain, and with Jabaster stepped out upon the terrace. A beau¬ 
tiful star glittered on high. As they giised, its colour dianged, 
and a blood-red meteor btirst from its circle, and fell into space. 
The Conqueror and the Priest looked at each other at the same 
time. Their countenances were pole, inquiring, and agitated. 

“ Sire,” said Jabaster, “ march to Juddi.” 

“ It portends war,” replied Alroy, cn^vonring to recover him¬ 
self. “ Perchance some troubles in I’ersia.” 

“ Troubles at home, no other. The danger is nigh. Look to 
thyself.” 

A wild scream was heard in the gardens. It sounded thrice. 

“ What is this ?” exclaimed Alroy, really agitated. “ Bouse the 
guard, Jabaster, search the gardens.” 

“ ’Tis useless, and may do harm. It was a spirit that shrieked.” 

“What said it?” 

“Menu, Meke, Tekee, UraABsml” 
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CHAPTER m 

" Tbe old Btorjr, tbe Priest against the King,” said Honain to 
Alroy, when, at his morrow’s intenriew, he had listened to the 
events of the preceding night. “My pious brother wishes to lead 
you back to the Theocracy, and is feai-M that, if he prays at 
Bagdad instead of Sion, he may cliauce to become only the head 
of an inferior sect, instead of revelling in the universal tithes of a 
whole nation. As for the meteor, Sehcrirah must have crossed 
the river about the same time, and the Sultan of Roura may explain 
the bloody portent. For the shriek, as I really have no acquaint¬ 
ance with spirits, I must leave the mirucidous communication to tlie 
favoured ears and initiated intelligences of your Highness and my 
brother. It seems that it differed from ‘the Daughter of the 
Voice’ in more respects than one, since it was not only extremely 
noisy, but, as it would appear, quite unintelligible except to the 
individual who hod an interest in the interpretation—an ingenious 
one, I confess. When 1 enter upon my functions as your High¬ 
ness’s Ohamberhuu, 1 will at least guarantee that your slumters 
shall not be disturbed either by spirits or more unwelcome 
visitors.” 

“ Enter upon them at once, good Honain. How fares my Person 
rose to-day, my sweet Schirene?” 

“Feeding on your imimc in your absence. She spares no word 
to me, I do assure your flfelmess.” 

“Hay, nay, wc know you ore a general favourite with the sex, 
Honain. I’faith I’m jealous.” 

“ I would your Highness had cause,” said Honain, very demurely. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

The approatduDg marriage between the King of the Hebrews 
and the Princess Bagdad was published throughout Asia. Pre¬ 
parations were made on the plain of the Tigris few the great re¬ 
joicing. Whola forests were felled to provide materials for the 
buildings and fuel for the banqueting. All the governors of pro- 
yinces and citiet^ all the chief officers and noipity of both natiooa 
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were gpecinlly invited, and daily arrived in state at Bagdad. Among 
them the Viceroy of the Medes and Persians, and his recent bride, 
the Ihrinceas Miriam, wore conspicuous, followed by a train of 
nearly ten thousand persons. 

A throne, ascended by one hundred steps dOvered with crimson 
cloth, and crowned by a golden canopy, was raised in tlie middle of 
the plain; on each side was a throne less elevated, but equally 
gorgeous. In the front of these thrones an immense circus was 
described, formed by one hundred chartaks or araphithentres, amide 
room for the admittance of the multitude being left between the 
buildings. Those chartaks were covered with bright brocades and 
showy carpets; on each was hoisted a bright and brilliant biumcr. 
In some of them were bands of choice musicians, in others com¬ 
panies of jugglers, buffoons, and storiers. Five cliartaks on eacli 
side of the thrones wore allotted for the convenience of the court; 
the rest were filled by the different trades of the city. In one 
the fruiterers had formed a beautiful garden, glowing with pome¬ 
granates, and gourds, and water-melons, oranges, almoutls, and 
pistachio-nuts;—^in another the butchers exliibitcd their meats 
carved in the most fanciful shapes, and the skins of animals formed 
into very ludicrous figures. Here assembled the furriers, all dressed 
in masquerade, like leopards, lions, tigers, and foxes; and in another 
booth mustered the upholsterers, proud of a camel made of wood, 
and reeds, and cord, and painted linen, a camel which widked about 
as if alive, though ever and anon a curtain drawn aside discovered 
to the marvelling multitude the workman within, perfoi-ming in his 
own piece. Further on might be perceived the cotton manufac¬ 
turers, whose chnrtak was full of birds ^^11 shapes and plumage, 
formed nevertheless of their curious [il^B and, in the centre rose 
a lofty minaret, constructed of the same material, with the help of 
reeds, although every one imagined it to be built with bricks and 
mortar. It was covered with embroidered work, and on the top 
was pl^cd a stork, so cunningly devised that the children pelted 
it with pistachio-nuts. The saddlers showed their skill in two 
litters, open at top, each carried on a dromedopr, and in each a 
beautifll woman, who diverted the spectators w^olight balls of gilt 
leather, throwing them up both with their hands and feet. Nor 
were the mat-makers backward in the proof of their dexterity, 
since, instead of a common banner, tlicy exliibitcd a large standa^ 
of reeds worked with two lines of writing in Kufic, proclaiming 
the happy names of Alroy and Schirene. But indeed in every 
chartok might be seen some wondrous specimens of the wealth of 
Bagdad and of the ingenuity of its unrivalled artisans. 

Around this mighty circus, on every side, for tlie space of many 
miles, the plain wasl|hidded with iimumcrable pavilions. At mea- 
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anred interrals were tables furnished with eVery species of provision, 
and attended by appointed servants; flagons of wine and jars of 
sherbets, mingled with infinite baskets of deliciona fruits and trays 
of refreshing confoc^onary. Although open to all comers, so great 
and rapid was the supply, that these banqueting tables seemed 
ever hiden; and, that the joys of tlie people might be complete, 
they were allowed to pursue whatever pleasures they thought fit 
without any restraint, by proclamation, in these terms:— 

“Tins IS THE time op feastino, rnEAScniE, and bejoicinu. 
Let no person uEriiiMANW or complain of another : let not 

THE RICH IKSL'LT THE POOR, OB THE STRONO THE WEAK : LET NO 
ONE ASK ANOTHER, ‘AVlIY HAVE TOD DONE THIS?’” 

Millions of people wore collected in this Paradise. Tliey re¬ 
joiced. they feasted, tliey frolicked, they danced, they sang.* They 
listened to the tales of the Arabian storier, at once enchanted and 
enchanting, or melted to the strain of the Persian poet, as he painted 
the moon-lit forehead of his lieroinc, and the wasting and shadowy 
form of his love-sick hero; they beheld with ama/.ement the feats 
of the juggler of the Ganges, or giggled at the practised wit and 
the practical bufifoonery of the Syrian mime. And the most delighted 
could still sjiare a fascinating glance to the inviting gestures and 
the voluptuous grace of the dancing girls of Egypt.** Everywhere 
reigned melody end merriment, rarity and beauty. For once man¬ 
kind forgot their cures, and delivered themsdves up to infinite 
enjoyment. 

“ 1 grow courteous,” said Tvisloch the Konrd, assisting a party 
into one of the shows. 

“And I humane,” saiJ^&lidas the Indian. “Fellow, how dare 
you violate the proclamation,by thrashing that child?” He turned 
to one of the stewards of the table, who was hclaboiiring the un¬ 
fortunate driver of a camel which had stumbled and in its fell had 
sliivercd its burden, two panniers of porcelain. 

“Mind your ownjiiusiuess, fellow,” replied the steward, “and he 
thankful that for onjje in your life you can dine.” 

“ Is this the way to speak to an officer ? ” said Calidas the Indian; 
“ I have half a mind to cut your tongue out.” 

“ Never mind, little fellow,” said the Guebre, “here is a dirhem 
for you. Eun away and be meriy.” 

“ A miracle 1 ” grinned the Negro; “ he ^veth alms.” 

“And you are witty,” rejoined the Guehre. “’Tis a wondrous 
day.” 

“ Whtd; shall we do ?” said KLsloch. 

“ Let us dine,” proposed the Negro. 
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"Ayl under this pUme-tree,” said Calidas. “*Tis ^easut to 
be alone. I hate everybody but ourselves.” 

* Here atop, y<jn ras^” said the Guebrc. “ What’s yoiff name ?” 

“ 1 am a Ila%ee,” said our old friend Abdallah, the servant of 
the charitable merchant Ali, and who was ifiis day one of the 
officiating stewards. 

“Are you a Jew, you sooundrel?” said the Guebre, “that is 
the only thing worth being. Bring some wine, you accursed 
Giaour!” 

“ Instantly,” said Kisloch, “ and a pilan.” 

“And a gazelle stuffed with almonds,” said Calidas. « 

“ And soyne sugar-plums,” said the Negro. 

“ Quick, you infernal Gentile, or I’ll send this javelin in your 
back,” hallooed the Guebre. 

The servile Abdallah hastened away, and soon bustled back, 
bearinjf two flagons of wine, and followed by four servants, each 
with a tray covered with dainties. 

“ Where are you going, you accursed scoundrels ?” grumbled 
Kisloch; “ wait upon the true believers.” 

“ We sh^ be more free alone,” whispered Calidas. 

“ Away, then, dogs, dogs,” growled KMoch. 

Abdallah and his attendants hurried off, but were soon sum¬ 
moned back. 

“ Why did you not bring Schiraz wine ?” asked Calidas, with an 
eye of fire. 

“ The pilau is overdone,” thundered Kisloch. 

“ You have brought a lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts, instead 
of a gazelle witii almonds,” said the Qi^re. 

“Not half sugar-plums enough,” sa^Be Negro. 

“Everything is wrong,” said KisloOL “Go, and get us a 
kabob.” 

In time, however, oven this unmanageable crew were satisfied; 
and, seated under their plane-tree, and stuffing themselves with all 
the dainties of the East, they became more amiable as their appe¬ 
tites decreased. 

“ A bumper, Calidas, and a song,” said Kisloch. 

“’Tis rare stuff,” said the Guebre; “ccone, CaUy, it should 
Inspire you.” 

“ Hrae goes, then; mind the chorus.” 

THE SONO 07 OAIJOAS. 

Drink, diiidc, deeply drink. 

Never feel, and never think; 

What’s love ? what’s fame? * sigh, a smile. 

Friendship ? but a hollow wile. 
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If you’ve any thought or woe, 

Drown them iu the goblet’a flow. 

Tea! dash them in this brimming eup; 

Dash them iu, and drink them up. 

Drink, drink, deeply drink, 

Never feel, and never think. 

“ Hark, the trumpets! The King and Queen! Hie procession 
is coming. Let’s away.” 

“ Again! they must be near. Hurry, hurry, for good places.” 

“ UreiVall the cups and dishes. Come along!” 

The multitude from all quarters hurried to the great circus, 
amid the clash of ten thousiuid cymbals and the blast of innume¬ 
rable trumpets. In the distance, issuing from the gates of Bagdad, 
might he discerned a brilliant crowd, the advance company of the 
bridal procession. 

JThcre came five hundred maidens crowned with flowers, and 
beauteous as the buds that girt their hair. Their flowing robes 
were whiter than the swau, and each within her hand a palm- 
branch held. 

Followed these a band of bright musicians, clothed in golden 
robes, and sounding silver trumpets. 

Then live hundred youths, brilliant as stars, clad in jackets of 
white fox-skin, and alternately bearing baskets of fruit or flowers. 

Followed these a band of bright musicians, clothed in silver 
robes, and sounding golden trumpets. 

8ix choice steeds, sumptuously caparisoned, each led by an Arab 
groom.'* 

The household of Mcflp iu rubes of crimson, lined with sable. 

The standard of MedaoT 

Medod, on a coal-black Arab, followed by three hundred officers 
of his division, all mounted on steeds of a pure race.. 

Slaves, bearing the bridal present of Medod; six Damascus 
sabres of unrivalled tenq)er.f® 

Twelve choice steeds, sumptuously caparisoned, each led by an 
Anatolian groom. 

The household of Itbamar, in robes of violet, lined with ermine. 

The standard of Ithamar 

Ithamar, on a snow-white Anatolian charger, followed by six 
hundred officers of his division, ^ mounted on steeds of a pure race. 

Slaves bearing the marriage present of Itbmuar; a golden 
vase of rabies borne on a violet throne. 

One himdred .Negroes, their noses bored, and hung with rings 
of brilliants, playing upon wind instruments and kettle-drums. 
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The standard of the City of Bagdad. 

The deputation from the citizens of Bagdad. 

Two hundred mules, with caparisons of satin, embroidered with 
gold, and adorned with small golden bells. These boro the sump¬ 
tuous wardrobe, presented by the city to their Ptjnccss. Each 
mule was attended by a girl, Messed like a Peri, with staiTy wings, 
and a man, masked as a hideous Dive. 

The standard of Egypt. 

The deputation from the Hebrews of Egyjd, mounted on 
di-omedarius, with silver furniture. 

Fifty slaves, bearing their present to the Princess, tHHi golden 
cords, a mighty batli of jasper, beautifully carved, the sarcophagus 
some ancient temple, and purchased for an immense sum. 

The standard of Syria. 

The deputation from the Hebrews of the Holy Land, headed by 
Itabbi Zimri himself, each carrying in his hand his offering to the 
nuptial pair, a precious vase, containing earth from the Mounfcof 
Sion. 

The standard of Ilamadan. 

The deputation from the citizens of Ilamadan, headed by the 
venerable Bostenay himself, whose sumptuous charger was led by 
Colcb. 

The present of the city of IIamad.an to David Alroy, offered at 
his own suggestion; the cup in which the Prince of the Captivity 
carried his tribute, now borne ftiU of sand. 

Fifty choice steeds, sumptuously caparisoned, each led by a 
Median or Persian groom. 

The household of Abner and Miriam^ number twelve hundred, 
clad in chain armour of ivory and gold.W 

The standard of the Medes and Pensions. 

Two white elephants, with golden litters, bearing the Viceroy 
and his Princess. 

The offering of Abner to Alroy; twelve elephants of state, with 
furniture embroidered with jewels, each tended by an Indian clad 
in chain armour of ivory and gold. 

The offering of Miriam to Schirone; fifty plants of roses from 
Rocnabad;f* a white shawl of Cashmere fifty feet in length, which 
folded into the handle of a fan; fifty screens, each made of a feather 
of the roc and fifty vases of crystal full of exquisite perfumes, 
and each sealed with a talisman of precious stones. 

After these followed the eunuch guard. 

Then came the band of the Serail, consisting of three hundred ' 
dwarfs, hideous indeed to behold, but the most complete musicians 
in the world. 
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The steeds of Solomon, in number one hundred, each with a 
natural star upon its front, uncaparisoned, and led only by a bridle 
of diamonds. 

Tlie household of Alroy and Sohirene. Foremost, the Lord 
Ilonain riding upon a chestnut charger, shod with silver; the dress 
of the rider, pink with silver stars. From his rosy turban depended 
a tremulous aigrette of brilliants,?* blazing with a Uiousand shift¬ 
ing tints. 

Twe hundred pages followed him; and then servants of both 
sexes, ^^ii'eously habited, amounting to nearly two thousand, 
carryinj^Rh vases, magnificent caskets, and costly robes. The 
treasurer and two hundred of liis underlings ca#ie ne.xt, showering 
golden dirhems on all sides. 

The sceptre of Solomon home by Asriol himself. 

A magnificent and lofty car, formed of blue enamel with golden 
wheels, and axletrees of tnnjnoises and brilliants, and drawn by 
twelve snow-white and .sacred horses, four abreaist; in the car, 
Alroy and Kchirene. 

Five thousand of the sacred guard clo.scd the procession. 

Amid the exclamations of the people, this gorgeous procession 
crossed the plain, and moved around the mighty circus. The con¬ 
queror and his bride a.sccnded their throne; its steps were covered 
by the youths and maidens. On the throne, upon their right sat 
the venerable Bostenay; on the left, the gallant Viceroy and his 
Princess. The diartaks on each side were crowded with the court. 

The deputations made their offerings, the eliicfs and captains 
paid their Iioinugc, the trades of the city moved before the throne 
in order, and exhibited tjuiir various ingenuity. Thrice was the 
proclamation made, amid^ie sound of trumpets, and then began 
the games. 

A thousand horsemen dashed into the arena and threw the 
jcrrecd. They galloped at full speed; they arrested their fiery 
charges in raid course, and flung their long javelins at the riiinute 
but spArkling target, the imitative form of a rare and brilliant 
bird. The conquerors received their prizes from the hand of the 
Princess herself, bright shawls, and jewelled daggers, and ro.saries 
of gems. Sometimes the trumpets announced a prize from the 
Vice-queen, sometimes from the venerable Bostenoy, sometimes 
from the victorious generals, or the loyal deputations, sometimes 
from the united trades, sometimes from the city of Bagdad, some¬ 
times from the city of ILtmadan. The hours flew away in gorgeous 
and ceaseless variety. 

“ I would that we were alone, my own Scliirene,” said Alroy to 
his bride. 
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" I vouM SO too; and jet I love to see all Asia prostrate at the 
feet of Alroy.” 

“ Will the sun never set ? Give me thy hand to play with.” 

“ Unsh 1 See Miriam smiles.” 

“ Lovest thou my sister, my own Schirene ?* 

“None dearer but thyself.” 

“ Talk not of my sister, hut ourselves. Tliinkest thou the sun 
is nearer setting, love ?” 

“ I cannot sec; thine eyes they dazzle me—^they are so bnlliant, 
sweet!” 

“ O! my soul, I could pour out my passion on thy brSB;.” 

“ Thou art very*seriou3.” 

“ Love is ever so.” 

“ Nay, sweet! It makes me wild and fanciful. Now I could 
do such things, but what I know not. 1 would we had wings, and 
then we would fly away.” 

“ See, I must salute this victor in the games. Must I unloose 
thy hand! Dear hand, farewell! Think of me while I speak, my 
precious life. 'Tis done. Give back thy hand, or else metliinks 
I shall die. What's this ?” 

A horseman, in no holiday dress, but covered with dust, rushed 
into the circus, bearing in his hand a tall lance, on which was fixed 
a scroll. The Marshals of the Games endeavoured to prevent his 
advance, but he would not be stayed. Ilis message was to the 
King alone. A ntmour of uev.-s from the luroy circulated through¬ 
out the crowd. And news from tlio army it was. Another victory! 
Scherirah liad defeated tlie Sultan of Roum, who was now a svip- 
pliant for peace and alliance. Sooth to say, the intelligence had 
arrived at dawn of day, but the courtly Ilouaiu had contrived that 
it sliould be communicated at a later and more effective moment. 

There scarcely needed this additional excitement to this glorious 
day. But the people cheered, the golden dirhems were scattered 
with renewed profusion, and the intelligence was received by all 
parties as a solemn ratification by Jehovah, or by Allah, of the 
morning ceremony. 

The sun set, the court rose, and returned in tlie same pomp to 
the Serail. The twilight died away, a beacon fired on a distant 
emuience announced the entrance of Alroy and Schirene into the 
nuptial chamber, and suddenly, ns by magic, the mighty city, every 
mosque, and minaret, and tower, and terrace, and the universal 
plain, and the numberless pavilions, and the immense circus, and 
the vast and winding river, blazed wiih light. Prom every spot a 
lamp, a torch, a lantern, tinted with every hue, burst forth 
enormous cressets of silver radiancy beamed on the top of each 
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chftrtak, and huge bonfires of ruddy flame started up along the 
whole horizon. 

For seven days and seven nights this unparalleled scene of 
rejoicing, though ever various, never ceased. Long, long was 
remembered the bridal feast of the Hebrew Prince and the Caliph's 
daughter; long, long did the peasantry on the plains of Tigris sit 
down by the side of that starry river, and tell the wondrous tale 
to their marvelling jiosterity. 

Now what a glorious man was David Alroy, lord of tlie mightiest 
empire i^hc world, and wedded to the most beautiful Priflccss, 
surrouncwl by a prosperous and obedient people, guarded by iiivin- 
eihle armies, one on whom Karth showered all it.s fortune, and 
Heaven all its favour—and all by the power of his own genius I 
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PART THE NINTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Twas midnij^ht, and the storm still raffed; ’mid the roar of the 
thunder and the shrieks of the wind, the floods of forky liffhtning 
each instant revealed the broad and billowy breast of the troubled 
Tigris. 

Jabastcr stood gazing upon the wild scene from the gallery of 
his palace. His coantenance was solemn, but disquieted. 

“I would that he were hero!” c.vclairaed the High Priest. 
“ Yet why should 1 desire his presence, who heralds only gloom ? 
Yet in his absence am I gay? 1 am nothing. This liiigdad 
weighs upon me like a cloak of lead: my spirit is dull and broken. 

“ They soy Alroy gives a grand banquet in the Serail to-night, 
and toasts his harlot ’mid the thudflerbolts. Is there no hand to 
write upon the wtiU ? He is found waiting, he is weighed, and is 
indeed found wanting. The parting of his kingdom soon will 

come, and tlien-1 could weep, oh! I could weep, and down these 

stem and seldom yielding cheeks pour the wild anguish of my 
desperate woe. Ko young, so great, so favoured! But one more 
step a Uod, and now a foul Belsliazzar! 

“ Was it for this his gentle youth was passed in musing soh’tudo 
and mystic studies? Was it for this the holy messenger sum¬ 
moned his most religious spirit ? Was it for this he crossed the 
fiery desert, and communed with his fathers in their tombs ? Is 
this the end of all his victories and all his vast achievements ? To 
banquet with a wanton! 

« A year ago, this very night, it w.as the eve of battle, I stood 
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within his tent to wait liia final word. lie mused awhile, and then 
he said, ‘ («ood ni^ht, Jnhaster! ’ I believed myself the nearest to 
his heart, as he 1ms ever been nearest to mine, but that's all over. 
He never says, ‘Good night, Jabaster,’ now. Why, what's all 
this ? Methiuks I am a ehild. 

“The Lord's anointed is a prisoner nowin the light grating of a 
lirighf- kiosk, and never gazes on the world he eomjuered. Kgypt 
and .Syria, even farthest Iiul, send forth their messengers to gns't 
•Mroy, the great, the proud, the iuvineible. And where is he ? In 
a soft I’aradise of girls and eumiehs, crowned with flowers, 
li.'leiiiiig to melting lays, and the wild trilling of the amorous lute. 
He sjiares no horn's to eouneil; all is left to his prinii'favourites, of 
wlioiii the leader is that juggling fiend I sometime called my 
hi'other. 

“Why rest I here? Whither shonhl I fly? Methinks iny 
iweseni'e is still a link to decem-y. Should 1 tear off the ephod, I 
M-areely fancy 'twonhl blaze upon another's breast. He goes not 
to the saeritiee; they say he ke<‘])s no fast, observes no ritual, and 
ihat their festive fantasies will not be balked, even by the Sabbath. 
I have not seen him thrice since the marriage. Ilunain hits told 
her I did oji’po.se it, and she hears to me a hatred that only women 
feel. Otir strong passions break into a thonsaud jmrposea: women 
liave one. Their love is dangerous, hut tlieir hate is fatal. 

*• .See 1 a boat houndiug on the waters. On such u night—^but 
one. would dare to venture.’' 

Now visihle, now in darkness, a single lantern at the prow, 
.labiister watched with some anxiety the slight hark buffeting the 
wales. A tremendou.s flash of liglitning illumined the whole river, 
and tipped with a spectral light even tlie distant pile.s of building. 
'I'he boat and (he toiling figure of the single rower were distinctly 
laiceptihle. Nowall again was d^tnoss; the wind suddenly sul)- 
si<1ed; in a few minutes the ]ij^h of the oars was audible, and tbe 
l -.at apparently stopped beneinh tlio palace. 

There was a knocking at the private iiortul. 

*• Who knocks?” inquired Jaba.stcr. 

“ A friend to Israel.” 

“ Ahidaii, by his voice. Art thou alone?” 

The jirojdietcss is with me; only she.” 

“A moment. I'll open the gate. Draw tbe boat williin the 
nreh.” 

Jabaster descended from the gallery, and in n few moments 
returned with two visitors: the youthful prophetess Esther, and her 
companion, a man short in stature, huh with a very powerful and 
well-knit frame. His counteuauce wim very melancholy, and with 
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much harnhuess in flje lower part, not without a degree of pensive 
beauty in the broad clear brow and sunheu eyes, unusual in 
Oriental visagfes. 

“ A rough night,” said .Tabastcr. 

“ To those who fear it,” replied Abidan. “ The sun has brought 
BO little joy to me, I care not for the storm.” 

“ What news ?” * 

“Woe! woe! woe!” 

“ Thy u.sual note, my sister. Will the day never come when wc 
may change- it?” 

“Woe! woe! woe! unutterable woe!” 

“ Abidan, how fares it ?” 

“ Very well.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ As it may turn out.” 

“ You are brief.” 

“Bitter.” 

“ Have yon been to court, that you have learnt to be so wary in 
your words, my friend r” 

“ I know not what may happen. In time. we. may all become 
courtiers, though I fear, Jabaster, we have done too much to be 
rewarded. 1 gave him my blood, and you something more, and 
now we arc at Bagdad. ’Tis a fine city. I wish to Heaven the 
shower of Sodom would rain upon its terraces.” 

“ I know tliou hast sometliing terrible to tell. I know it by 
that gloomy brow of thine, that lowers like the tempest. Speak 
out, man, I cun bear the worst, for which I am prejiared.” 

“ Take it, then. Alroy has proclaimed himself Caliph. Abner 
is made Sultoii of Persia; Asriel, Ithamar, Medad, and the chief 
captains. Vizirs—Ilonain, their chief. Four Moslem nobles are 
sworn into the council. Tbc(^incess goes to mosque in state 
next Friday; 'tis said thy pui>il dotkaccompany her.” 

“ ril not believe it! By the Goa of Sinai, I’ll not believe it! 
Were luy own eye the accursed witness of the deed, I’d not believe 
it. Go to nuMique! They play with thee, iny good Abiduu, tliey 
play with thee.” 

“As it maybe. ’Tis a rumour, blit rumours herald deeds. The 
rest of my intelligence is true. I had it from my kinsman, stout 
Znlmunna. He loft the banquet.” 

“ Slwll 1 go to him ? Methinks one single word—To mosque! 
only a rumour and a fake one. I’ll never believe it; no, no, no, 
never, never 1 Is he not the liord’s anointed ? The inc&able curse 
upou tins daughter of the Moabite! Xo marvel that it thunders 
By heavens, I’ll go and beard him in his orgies!” 
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“ You know your power better than Abidon. You boarded him 
before his marriage, yet-” 

“ lie married. ’Tis true, llonain, tlieir chief. And I kept bis 
ring! Uonain is my brother. Have 1 ne’er a dagger to cut the 
bond of brotherhood ?” 

“We Imve all daggers, Jabastcr, if we knew but how to use 
them.” 

“ ’Tis strange—^we met after rtventy years of severance. You 
were not in tlic chamber, Abidan. ’Twas at council. We met 
after twenty years of severance. He is my brother. ’Tis strange, 
I s.ay: I felt that man shrink from my emlirace.” 

“ Honnin is a philosoiduT, and believes in sympatliy. 'Twoiild 
a]ippar there was none between you. llLs system, then, absolves 
you from all ties.” * 

“You are sure the rest of tlie intelligence is true? I’ll not 
believe llie mos<iuc—the rest i.s iiad enough.” 

“Zalunnnia left the bainpict. Hassau iSubah’s brother sat 
above him.” 

“ Suhah's brother! ’Tis all over, tlien. Is he of the council ?” 

“ Ay, and otliers.” 

“Where now is Israel?” 

“ She should be iu her tents.” 

“ Woe! woe! woe! unutterable woe! ” oxclniincd the prophetess, 
who, standing motionless in the hack of the chamber, seemed 
inattentive to tlicir conversation. 

Jaliaster paced tlie gallery with agitated steps. Suddenly be 
.stoppt'd, and. walking up to Abidan, seised bis arm, and looked 
liini .sternly in tile tliee. “ 1 know thy tlionghts. Aitidan.” exelaimed 
tile Triest; “hnt it cannot be. 1 imve dismissed,—henceforth and 
for <‘ver 1 litivc di.smissed all feeling from my mind; now'I have no 
Itrolher, no friend, no iinpii, and, 1 fear, no Saviour. Israel is all 
ill all to me. I have no otherwife—’tis not coinpunclion, tlicii, 
that stays my ann. My Imart’s as iiard as thine.” 

“ Wily stays it, then ?” 

“Uecause with liim we fall, lie is tlie last of all his sacred 
line. 'Tliore is no oilier Imiid to grai.p our scciitrc.” 

“ t Uir 8CC])f re 1—what sceptre ? ” 

“ Tiie sceiilre of our Kings.” 

“Kings!” 

“ Ay. why dost thou look so dark ?” 

“ How looked the prophet when the stiff-necked populace for¬ 
sooth must linvc a King ? Bid lie smile ? Bid he shout, and clap 
his hands, and cry, God save liis Majesty! O, •Tahaslcr! honoured, 
rare Jabaster! thou second Komucrof our lightheaded people! 
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there was a time when Israel had no King except their God. 
Were we viler then? Did Kings conquer Canaan? Who was 
Moses, who was Aaron, who was mighty Joshua? Was the sword 
of Gideon a kingly sword? Did the locks of Siiinson shade 
royal temples ? Would a King have kept liis awful covenant like 
solemn Jephtha? Royal words arc light as air, when, to maintain 
them, you injure any otlier than a subject! 

“Kings! why wliat’s a Kin^? Why should one man hreak the 
equal sanctify of our chosen race? Is their blood purer than our 
own ? We are all the seed of Abraham. Who was Saul, and who 
was David? I never heard Unit they were a different breed from 
onr fathers. Grant them devout, which they were not; and brave 
and wise, which other men were; have their posterity a patent for 
all virtues ? No, Jalfaster 1 thou ne’er didst err, hut when thou 
placedst a crown upon this haughty stripling. What he did, a 
thousand might have done. ’’I'was thy mind inspired the deed. 
And now he is a King; and now Jabasfer, the very soul of 
Israul, who should he our Judge and leader—Jahaster trenihles hi 
disgrace, while our unhallowed Sanhedrim is filled with Ammo¬ 
nites!” 

“ Abidiin, thou hast touched me to the quick; thou hast stirred 
up thoughts that ever and anon, like strong and fatal vapours, Inive 
risen from the dark abyss of thought, and I have quelled them.” 

“ Let them rise, I say—let them drown the beams of that all- 
scorchiug sun we. suffer under, that drinks up all vegetation, and 
makes us languish with a dull exhaustion I” 

“Joy! joy! unutterable joy!” 

“ Hark! the prophetess has changed her note; and yet she hears 
us not. The spirit of the Lord is truly with her. Come, Jahaster, 
I see thy heart is opening to thy people’s sufferings; thy ]ieople, 
my Jahaster, for art not tiiuu our Judge? at least, thou shall 
be.” 

“ Can we call back the Theocracy?—Is’t possible ?” 

“Hut say the word, and it is done, Jahaster. Nay, stare not. 
Dost thou think there arc no true hearts in Israel ? 1 lost thou 
suppose tliy ehildrcn liavc beheld, without a thought, the foul 
insults poured on thee—tlicc, their Priest, their adored High 
Priest, one who reeals tlie best days of the past—^the days of their 
great Judges? But one word, one single movement of tliat mitred 

head, and- But I speak unto a mind that feels more than I 

can express. Be silent, tongue, thou art a Kabbling counsellor. 
Jabaster’s patriot soul needs not the idle schooling of a child. If 
he be silent, ’tis that his wisdom deems tliat the'hour is not ripe; 
but, when her leader speaks,’ Israel will not be slack.” 
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“Tlie Moslems in council! We know what must come next. 
Our natiouiil existence is in its last agonj. Methinks the time is 
very ripe, Abidan.” 

“ Wily, so we tliink, groat sir; and say the word, and twenty 
Ikousand spears will guard the Aik. I’ll answer for iny men. 
Stout SeJ’orirah looks gi'iinly on the Moabites. A word from thee, 
and the whide Syrian army will joj^our banner—the lion of Judah, 
tliat sluill be our flag. The tyrant and las satraps—^let them die, 
and then the rest must join us. We’ll proclaim tlie covenant, and, 
leaving Babylon to a bloody fate,'mareh on to (Sion! ” 

“ Sion, his youthful dream, Sion 1 ’’ 

“ You muse 1 ” 

‘‘ King nr no King, he is the Lord’s anointed. Shall this hand, 
that poured the oil on his hallowed head, wa<h out file balmy 
signet with his blood? Must I slay him? iShall.this kid be seethed 
even in its mother’s milk ? ’’ 

“llis voice is low, and yet his face is troubled. How now, 
.sir ?” 

“ What art thou ? Ah ! Abidan, trusty, stanch Abidan 1 You 
see, Abidan, 1 was thinking, my good Abidan, all this may be the 
fren/.y of a revel. 'I’o-morrow’s dawn may summon cooler coun¬ 
sels. The tattle of the table, it is sacred. Let us forget it; lot 
us pass it over. 'The Lord may turn his heart. AV^ho know.s, who 
knows, Abidan ?” 

‘•'Noble sir, a moment since your mind was like your faith, firm 
and re.'olved, and now-” 

“ School me not, school me not. good Abidan. There is that 
within my mind you cannot fathom; some secret son'ows which are 
all my own. Leave me, good friend, leave me awhile. When 
Israel calls me 1 shall nut be wanting. Bo sure of that, Aliidan, 
be sure of that. Nay, do not go; the night is very rough, and the 
fair pro])hetesa slnadd not ag-ain stem the swelling river. I’ll to 
my closet, and will soon return.” 

Jabastcr quitted the gallery, and entered a small apartment' 
Several large volumes, uncla.s])ed and open, were lying on various 
parts of the divan. Before them stood his braxen cabalLstic table. 
He clo.scd the chamber with a cautious air. He advanced into the 
centre .of the apartment. He lifted up his hands to heaven, and 
clasped them with an expre-ssion almost of agony. 

“Is it come to this?” he muttered in a tone of deep oppression. 
“ Is it come to this ? What Ls’t I have heard ? what done ? Down, 
tempting devil, down! O life!* O glory! O my country, my 
chosen people, and my sacred creed J—why do we live—^why act ? 
Why have we feeling for aught that’s famous, or for aught that’s 
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holy? Let me £e! let—let me die! The torture of existence is 
too grreat.” 

He flung himself upon the couch; he buried his awful coun¬ 
tenance in his robes. His mighty heart was convulsed with passion. 
There did he lie, that great and solemn man, prostrate and woe¬ 
begone. 


CHAPTER II. 

“The noisy banquet lingers in niy ear; I love to be alone.” 

“With me?” 

“Thou art myself; 1 have no other life.” 

“ Sweet bird! It is nosv a Cnli])!!.” 

“I aw what thou wiliest, soul of my sweet existence! Pomp 
and dominion, fame and victoiyr, seem now but flawed and dinily- 
sluided gems compared with tliy bright smile!” 

“ My plaintive nightingale, shall we hunt to-day?” 

“ Alas I my rose, I would rather lie upon this lazy couch, and 
gaze upon thy beauty!” 

“ Or sail upon the cool and azure lake, in some bright barque, 
like to a sca-nyftiph’s shell, and followed by the swans ? ” 

“ There is no lake so blue as thy deep eye; there is no swan so 
white as thy round arm! ” 

“ Or shall we launch our falcons in the mr, and bring the golden 
pheasant to our feet ?” 

“ I am the golden pheasant at thy feet; why wouldst thou richer 
prey ?” 

“ Rememberest tliou thy earliest visit to tlus dear kiosk, my 
gentle mute? There thou stoodst with folded arms and looks 
demure as day, and ever and anon with those dark eyes stealing a 
glance which made my cheek quite pale. Methinks I see thee 
even yet, shy bird. Dost know, 1 was so foolish when it quitted 
me, dost know I cried?” 

“ Ah, no! thou didst not cry ?” 

“ Indeed, I think I did.” 

“ Tell me again, my own Sefairene, indeed didst cry ?” 

“ Indeed I did,'my soul! ” • 

“I would those tears were in some crystal vase. I'd give a 
province for the costly nm.” 
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She threw her arms aniuud liis neck and covered his face with 
kisses. 

Sunset sounded from the minarets. They arose and wandered 
tofl:ether in the surrounding I’uradise. The sky was tinted with a 
pale violet flush, a single star floating by the side of the white 
moon, that l)canied with a dim lustre, soft and slui{iuly as a pearl. 

“ Beautiful! ” exclaimed the pensive Schireue, as she gassed upon 
the star. “ O, my Alroy, why cannot we ever live alone, and ever in 
a I’aradise ?” 

“1 am wearied of empire,” replied Alroy with a smile, “let us 
fly!” 

“ Is there no island, witli all that can make life charming, and 
yet iuiper\iuiis to nmn r How little do we require I Ah! if these 
gardens, insteiul of btdng surrounded by hateful Bagdad, were 
only encoinjiassed by some lieiintiful ocean! ” 

“ My heart, we live in a I’uradise, and are seldom disturbed, 
thanks to llonai'.i!” 

“ But the very consciousness tliat there are any other persons 
existing besides ourselves is to mu painful. Uvery one who even 
thinks of you seems to rub me of a part of your being. Besides, 
1 am weary of ]M)mp and palaces. 1 should like to live in a sparry 
grot, and sleep upon a couch of sweest leaves!” 

This interesting discussion was di.starbed by a dwarf, who, hi 
addition to being very small and very ugly, was dumb. He bowed 
before the I’riucess, and then had recourse to a great deal of pan¬ 
tomimic action, by which she dwcovered that it was dinner-time. 
Ko other person could have ventured to disturb the royal pair, but 
this little beiug was a jiriviloged favourite. 

iSo Alroy and Scbirciie entered the .Serail. An immense cresset- 
lamp, fed with perfumed oil, threw a soft light round the sump¬ 
tuous cliainber. At the end stood a row of eunuchs in scarlet 
dresses, and each holding a tall silver staft’. The Cnlijili and the 
Sultana threw themselves upon a couch covered with a hundred 
cushions; on one side stood a group coii.sistiiig of the captnin of 
the guard and other officers of the houseliold, on the other, of 
beautiful female slaves magniflcently attired. 

The line of domc.stics at the end of the apartment opened, and 
a body of slaves advanced, carrying trays of ivory and gold, 
and ebony and silver, covered with the choicest dainties, most 
curiously iireparcd. These were in turn offered to the Caliph and 
the Sultana by their surrounding attendants. The Princess ac¬ 
cepted a spoon made of a single ])carl, the long, thin golden handle 
of which was studied with rubies, and condescended to partake of 
some saffron sonp, of which she was very femd. Afterwards she 
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regaled liersclf with the breast of a cygnet, stufied with almonds, 
and stewed with violets and cream. Haring now a little satisfied 
her appetite, and wishing to show a mark of her favour to a par¬ 
ticular individual, she ordered the captain of the guard instantly 
to send him the whole of the next course with her compliments. 
Her attention was then engaged with a dish of those delicate orto¬ 
lans that feed n]M)n tlie vine-leaves of Sehiraz, and with which tlic 
governor of Nishabnr took es])eeial care that she sliould he well 
jmividcd. Tearing the delicate birds to ]iicccs with her still more 
delicate fingers, she insisted upon feeding Alroy, who of course 
yielded to her solicitations. In the nieantimc, they reficshcd 
thcnisclves with their favourite sherbet of pomegranates, and tlie 
golden wine of Mount Lebanon.The Caliph, who could cat no 
more ortolans, although fed by such delicate fingers, was at length 
obliged to call for “rice,” which was synonymous to commanding 
the banquet to di.sappenr. The attendants now brought to each 
basins of gold, and ewers of rock crystal filled with rose-water, 
with towels of that rare Egyptian linen which can be made only 
of the cotton that grows upon the banks of the Xilc. While they 
amused them.selvos with eating sugar-]>lums, and drinking cotree 
flavoured with cinnamon, the female slaves danced before them in 
the most graceful attitudes to the melody of invisible musicians. 

*• My enehauting Schirenc,” said the Caliph, “ I have dined, 
thanks to your attention, very well. Those slaves of yours da nee 
admirably, and are exceedingly beautiful. Your mu.sic, too, i.^ 
beyond all praise; hut, for my own part, I would rather be quite 
alone, and listening to one of your songs.” 

“ J have written a new one to-day. You shall hear it.” ,Sii 
saying, she cla]iped her little white hands, and all the attendants 
immediately withdrew. 


CHAPTER HI. 

“ The stars are stealing forth, and so will I. Sorry sight! to 
view •Tabastcr, with a stealthy step, skulk like a thing dis¬ 
honoured ! Ob! may the purjwse consecrate the deed 1 the die Is 
cast.” 

So saying, the High Priest, muffled up in his robe, emerged from 
his pitlace into the busy streets. It is at night that the vitality of 
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Oriental life ia moat impressive. The narrow wimliiif; streets, 
crowded with population breathing the now sufferahlc air, the illu- 
niiiiated coffee-houses, tlie groups of gay yet sober revellers, the 
music, and the daneiiig, and the animated recitals of the poet and 
the storicr, nil combine to invest tlie starry hours with a beguiling 
and even fascinating character of enjoyment and mlvcnturc. 

It was the night after the visit of Abidnn and the pi'ophetess. 
Jabnsfer had agreed to meet Abidan in the square of tlie great 
mos(|uc two hours after sunset, and thither he now rejwired. 

“lam somewhat before my time,” he said, as he entered the 
great s(iuare, over wliieh the rising moon threw a fall flood of 
light. A few dark shadows of iiuman beings alone moved in the 
distance. Tlie world was in the streets and cofl'ee-houses. “ I 
am somewhat before my time,” said Jnliaster. “ tsiiispirators are 
watchfnl. 1 am an.\ious for (he mei’ting. and yet I dread it. Since 
he broke (his business, I have never .slept. My mind is a chaos. 
1 will not think. If ’tis to be done, let it be done at once. 1 am 
more tem]iled to sheathe this dagger in .labastcr’s breast than in 
Ah ■oy's. If life or eni|iirc were the paltry slate, I would end a 
life that now ean bring no joy, and yield authority that luith no 
ciiarm: hut Israel, Israel, thou fur whom 1 liare endured so muck 
—let me forget Jahaster had a mother! 

“ But for this thiaight that Imks mu with my (lud, and leads my 
temper to a higher state, how vain and sad, how wearisome and 
void, were this said world they think of 1 But for this lliought, I 
could sit down and die. Yea 1 my great heart could eraek, worn 
out, worn out; my mighty passions, with their fierce but flickering 
flame, .sink down and die ; and the strong brain that ever hath 
urged my eour.se, and jirickedmc onward with periietnal thought, 
desert the rudder it so long hatli held, like some baffled jiilot in 
blank discomfiture, in the far centre of an unknown sen. 

“ .Study and toil, amviety and sorrow, mighty action, pcrehance 
Time, and disapjiouitmcnt, whieii is worse than all, have done their 
work, and nut in vain. 1 am no longer the same Jahaster that 
gazed upon the stars of Caucasus. Metliinks even they look dim¬ 
mer than of yore. The glory of my life is fading. My leaves are 
sear, tinged, but -not tainted. I am still the same in one respect 
—^I have not left my God, in deed or thought. All 1 who art thou ?” 

“ A friend to Israel.” 

“ I am glad that Israel hath a friend. Noble Abidan, I hare 
well considered all that hath passed between us. Sooth to say, 
you touched upon n string I’ve played before, but kept it for my 
loneliuess; a jarring tune, indeed a jarring tune, but so it is, and 
being so, let me at once uuto your friends, Abidan.” 
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“ Noble Jabaeter, thou art what Tdeemed thee.” 

“ Abidan, they sty the consdouBuess of doiug justly is the best 
bad!) of a happy mind.” 

“Eveu 80 .” 

“ And thou believest it f ” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“We are doing very justly ?” 

“ ’TU a weak word for such a holy purpose.” 

“ 1 am most wretched!” 


CHAPTER IV 

The IBgh Priest and his companion entered tlie house of Abidan. 
Jabastcr addressed the already assembled guests. 

“Brave Scherirah, it joys me to find thee here. In Israel’s 
cause when was Scherirah wanting ? Stout Zalmunua, wu have 
not seen enough of each other: the blame is mine. Gentle pro¬ 
phetess, thy blessing I 

“ Good friends, why we meet here is known to all. Little did 
we drciun of such a meeting when we crossed the Tigris. But 
that is nothing. Wc come to act, and not to argue. Our great 
minds, they are resolved: our ;»olemn purpose requires no demon¬ 
stration. If there be one among ns who would Itave Israel a slave 
to Ishmael, who would lose all wc have prayed for, all we have 
fought for, idl we have won, and all for which we are prepared to 
die—^if there be one among us who would have the ark polluted, 
and Jehovah’s altar stained with a Gentile sacrifice—if there be 
one among us who does not sigh for Sion, who would not yield his 
breath to build the Temple and gain the heritage his fathers lust, 
why, let him go t There is none such among us: then stay, and 
free your country I ” 

“ We ore prepared, great Jaboster; we are prepared, all, all!” 

“ I know it; you ai’e like myself. Necessity hath taught deci¬ 
sion. Now for our plans. Speak, Zolmunna.” 

“ Noble Jabaster, I see much difficulty. Alroy no longer quits 
his palace. Our entrance unwatched is, you well know, impossible. 
What soy you, Scherirah?” 

“ I doubt not of my men, but war f^;aiiwt Ahroy is, to say nought 
of danger, of doubtful issue.” 

“I am prepared to die, but not to fail,” said .Midaii. “We 
must be certain, (^en war 1 fear. The mass of the army will 
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side with their leaders, and t^y are with the tyrant. Let ns do 
the deed, and they must join us.” 

“Is it impossible to gain his presence to some sacrifice in honour 
of some by-gone victory—what think ye ?” 

“ I doubt much, Jnbaster. At tliis moment he little wishes to 
sanction our national ceremonies with his royal person. The 
woman assuredly will stay him. And, even if he come, success is 
diliicult, iuid therefore doubtful.” 

“ Noble warriors, list to a woman’s voice,” exclaimed the pro¬ 
phetess, coming forward; “ ’Tis weak, but with such instruments, 
even the aspirations of a child, the Lord will commune with bis 
chosen people. There is a secret way by which I can gain the 
gardens of the palace. To-mon-ow night, just as the moon is in 
her midnight bow’er, behold the accursed pile shall blase. Let 
Abidaii’s troop be all prepared, and at the moment when the flames 
first ascend, march tsi the Seraglio gate as if with aid: Tlie 
affrighted guard will ofler uo opposition. While the troops secure 
the portals, you yourselves, Zalmunnn, Abidan, and Jiibaster, rus!| 
to the royal chamber and do the deed. In the meantime, let brave 
iSeherirah, with his whole division, surround the palace, as if un- 
conscious of the mighty work. Then come you forward, show, i) 
it need with tears, the fated body to the soldiery, and announce 
the Theocracy.” 

“ It is the Lord who speaks,” said Abidan, who was doubtles! 
prepared for the proposition. “ He has delivered them into oui 
liand.s." , 

“ A bold plan,” said .Tabaster, mnsing, “ and yet I like it. 'Th 
qnick, and that is something. I think ’tis sure.” 

“ It cannot fail,” exclaimed Zalmunnn, “for if the flame ascend 
not, still wc are but where we were.” 

“I am for it,” said Schcrirah. 

“Well, then,” said Jahoster, “so let it be. To-morrow’s eve 
will see us here again prepared. Good night.” 

“ Good night, holy I’riest. How seem the stars, Jabastcr ?" 

“Very troubled; so have they been some days. What they 
poi||nd I know not.” 

“Health to Israel.” 

“ Let us hope so. Good night, sweet frfends.” 

“ G«od night, holy Jahaster. Thou art our corner-stone.* 

“ Israel hath no other hope but in Jabastcr.” 

“ My Lord,” said Abidan, “ remain, I pray, one moment.* 

• “What is’t? I fain would go.” 

“ Alroy must 'die, my Lord, but dost thou thiiik a single death 
will seal the covenant ?” 
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“ Tlie woman ?” 

“Ay! the woman! I was not thinking of the woman. Asriel, 
Ithamar, Modad?” 

“Valiant soldiers! doubt not we shall find them useful instru¬ 
ments. I do not fear such loose companions. They follow their 
lenders, like other things bohi to obey. Having no head them¬ 
selves, they must follow us who have.” 

“ 1 think so too. There is no other man who might be dan¬ 
gerous?” 

/ailmunna and Schcrimh cast their eyes ujmn the ground. 
There was a dead silence broken by the proplietcss. 

“A judgment hath gomt forth against llonain!” 

. “>iay! he is Lord Jabastcr’s brother,” said Ahidan. “It is 
enough to save a more inveterate foe to Israel, if such there be.” 

“ J have no brother, sir. The man you speak of I will not slay, 
since there are others who may do that deed. And so again, good 
night.” 


C1I.\!»TKU V. 

It was the dead of night, a single lamp burned in the chamber, 
which 0 ]>cned into an arched gallery that descended by a flight of 
steps into the gardens of the .Scrail. 

A female figure ascended the flight with slow and cautious steps. 
She paused ou the gallery, she looked around, one foot was m the 
chamber. 

She entered. She entered a chamber of small dimensions, but 
riehly adorned. In tiie farthest comer was a couch of ivory, hung 
with a gauzy curtain of silver tissue, which, without impeding 
respiration, protected the sjnmbcrer from the fell insects of au 
Oriental night. Leaning against an ottoman was a large brazen 
shield of ancient fasliion, and near it some helmets and carious 
weapons. 

“An irresistible impulse hath carried me into tliis chamber!” 
exclaimed the prophetess. “ Tlio light haunted me like a spectre; 
and wheresoever I moved, it seemed to summon me. 

“ A couch and a slumberer 1 ” 

She approached the object, she softly withdrew the curtain* 
Pale and panting, she rushed hack, yet with a light step. She 
beheld Alroy! 
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For a moment she leant aglRnst the wall, overpowered hy her 
emotions. Again she advanced, and gazed on her unconscious 
victim. 

“ Can the guilty sleep like the innocent ? Wlio would deem this 
gentle slumbercr had betrayed the highest trust that ever Heaven 
vouchsafed to favoui'cd man ? lie looks not like a tyrant and n 
traitor: calm his brow, and mild his placid breath! His long dark 
hair, dark as the raven’s wing, hath broken from its fillet, and 
co:ir.ses, like a wild and stormy night, over his pale and moon-lit 
brow. His cheek is delicate, and yet repose hath brought n flush; 
and on his lip there seems some word of love, that will not <iuit it. 
It is tlu! same Alroy that blessed our vision when, like the fresh 
and glittering slur of morn, he rose up in the desert, and bringing 
joy to others, brought to me only- 

“ Oh! hush my heart, and let tliy seeret lie hid in the clinrncl- 
housu of ei'uslied atleethms. Hard is the lot of woman : to hive, 
and to coneeal is otir shor]) doom! O hitter life! O most un¬ 
natural lot 1 Man made society, and made us slaves. And so we 
(h'oop and die, or el.se take refage in idle fantasies, to which we 
bring the. fervour tlnit is meant for nobler ends. 

“ Jleauteous hero! whether I hear thee mo.st hatred or most love 
I cannot tell. Die thou must; yet I feci 1 should die with tlice. 
Oh! that to-night could lead at the same time unto our marriage 
bed and funeral pyre. Must that white, bosom bleed? and must 
those delicate limhs be hacked and luiudicd by these bloody but¬ 
chers ? Is that justice ? They lie, the traitors, when they call tlieo 
false to our (iod. 'J'bou art thyself a god, and I could worslii)) 
thee! See tho.se beauteous lips—they move. Hark to the music!" 

“ .Sebirene, .Sebirene 1 ” 

“ There wanted but that word to summon back ray senses. 
Fool! whither is tliy fancy wandering? I will not wait for tardy 
justice. I will do the deed myself. Shall I not kill my Siacra?" 
She seized a dagger from tlie ottoman, a rare and liigidy-tcmpered 
blade. Tip .she raised it in the air, and dashed it to liis heart with 
saiierlmman force. It struck against the tolLsman which Jahoster 
hud given to Alroy, and wliich, from a lingering superstition, lie 
still wore; it struck, and shivered into a thousand pieces. The 
Caliph n])rang from his couch, his eyes met the prophetess, stand¬ 
ing over him in black despmr, with the hilt of the dagger in her 
hand. 

“ What is all tliis ? Seliirene!—Who art thou ? Esther! ” He 
jmpped from the couch, culled to Pharez, and seized her by both 
hioids. “Speak!*’he contiuued. “Art thou,Esther? What dost 
thou here ?’’ 
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She bfoke into a wild laugh; she wrestled with his grasp, and 
pulled him towards the gallery. He beheld the chief tower of 
the Serail in flames. Joining her hands together, grasping them 
both in one of his, and dragging her towards the ottoman, he 
seized a helmet, and flung it upon the mighty sliield. It sounded 
like a gong. Pharez started from his slumbers, and rushed into 
the chamber. 

“I’harezI Treason! treason! Send instant orders that the 
palace gates be opened on no pretence whatever. Gto, fly ! See 
the captain himself. Summon the household. Order all to arms. 
Speed, for our lives!” 

The whole palace was now roused. Alroy delivered K.slhpr, 
exhausted, and apparently senseless, to a guard of eunuchs. Slaves 
and attendants poured in from all direetious. Soon ariived Schi- 
rene, with dishevelled hair and hurried robes, attended by a hundred 
maidens, each bearing a torch. 

“ My soul, what ails thee ?” 

“Nothing, sweetest; all will soon be well,” replied Alroy, picking 
up, and cjcaraiuing the fragments of the sliivered dagger, wliich he 
had just discovered. 

“ My life has been attcm])tcd; the palace is in flames; 1 snspecl 
the city is in an iusuiTection. Look to yonr mistress, maidens 1 ” 
Scliirene fell into them arms. “1 will soon be back.” So saying, 
he hurried to the grand court. 

Several thousand persons, for the population of the Serail and 
its liberties was very considerable, were assembled in the grand 
court; eunuchs, women, pages, slaves, and servants, and a few sol¬ 
diers—all in eoufusiou and alarm, fire raging within, iind mysterious 
and terrible outcries without. A cry of *• the Caliph! the Caliph I" 
announced the arrival of Alroy, and produced a degree of com¬ 
parative silence. 

“ Where is the captain of the guard ? ” he exclaimed. “ That’s 
well. 0))cn the gales to none. Who wiU leap the tvall, and bear 
a message to Asriel? You: That's well too. To-morrow, you 
shall yourself command. Where's Mesrour? Take the ctmnch 
guard and the company of gardeners,"* and suppress the flames at 
all cost. I’nll down the intervening buildings. Abidan's truo]> 
arrived with succour, eh! I doidit it not. I expected them. Oj)en 
to none. Tlioy force an entrniiee, eh 1 I thought .so. So tlial 
javelin has killed a traitor. Feed me witli arms. Til keep the 
gate. Send again to .Asriel. Where's rimrez?” 

“ By yonr side, my lord.” 

“ Rmi to the Queen, my faithful rimrcz, and teU her tliat SU’s 
well. 1 wish it were! Uidstever hear a din soawful? Methiuks 
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all the tambours and the cymbals of the city are in full chorus. 
Foul play, I ffucss. Oh! for Asricl! Has I’harez returned?” 

“ I am by your side, my lord.” 

“ How’s the Queen ?” 

“ She would gladly join your side.” 

“No, no! Keep the gates there. Wlio says they arc making 
fires before them? ’Tis true. We must sally, if tlie worst come 
to tlie worst, and die at least like soldiers. O Asriel! Asriel! ” 

“ May it jdease your Highness, the troops are pouring in from 
all quarters.” 

“ ’Tis Asriel.” 

“No, your Highness, ’tis not the guard. Methinks they are 
Schcrirah’s men.” 

“ Hum! What it all is, I know not; but very foul play, I do not 
doubt. Where’s IJonaiu ?” 

“With the Queen, Kire.” 

“ ’Tis well. What’s that shout ? ” 

“ Here’s the messenger from Asriel. Make way! way!” 

“ Well! how is’t, sir ? ” • 

“ Please your Highness, I could not reach the guard.” 

“Could not ftach the guard! God of my lathers! who should 
let thee?" 

“ (Sire, I wa.5 taken prisoner.” 

“Prisoner! By the thunder of Sinai, are we at war? Who 
made thee ])ri.soner?” 

“ Hire, they have proclaimed thy death." 

“Who?” 

“ 'I'he council of the Elders. So I heard. Ahidun, Zal- 
munna-” 

“ Itebcls and dogs! Who else?” 

“The High Priest.” 

“ Hah! Is it there ? Pharez, fetch me some drink. Is it true 
Scherirah has joined them ?” 

“ His force surrounds the Scrail. No aid can reach us without 
cutting through his ranks.” 

“ Oh! that I were there with my good guard! Are we to die 
here like rat-s, fairly murdered? Cowardly knaves! Hold out, 
hold out, my men! ’Tis sharj) work, but some of us will smile at 
tills hereafter. Who stands by Alroy to-night bravely and truly, 
shall have his heart’s content to-morrow. Fear not: I was not 
born to die in a civic broil. 1 bear a charmed life. 8o to it.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“ Go to the Calipli, ffood TIonain, I pray thee, go. I can support 
myself, lie needs thy counsel. JJid him not expose his ]»reeiotts 
life. The wicked men! Asrlcl must soon be here. What sayest 
thou ?” 

“ There is no fear. Tlieir plans are ill-devised. I have Ion" 
expected tliis stormy night, aaid feel even now more anxious than 
uhirmed.” 

“ ’Tis at mo they aim—it is I whom they hate. The High Priest, 
too 1 Ay, ay 1 Thy proud brother, good llouain, 1 have ever felt 
he would not rest until he drove me from this throne, my right; or 
w.ashcd ray hated name from out our animls ih my life's blood. 
Wicked, wicked Jabastcr! He frowned upon me from the first, 
llonain. Is be indeed thy brother ? ” 

“ I care not to remember. lie aims at something further than 
thy life; but Time will teach ns more than all ou#thonght.s.” 


CHAPTER Vir. 

Tub fortification.s of the Scrail resisted all the. efforfs of the 
rebels. Scherir.ih remained in his quarters, with his troops under 
arms, and rec.illed the small force that he had originally sent out 
ns much to watch the course of events as to assist AbiiLin. Asriel 
and Ithauiar poured down their columns in the rear of that chief¬ 
tain, and by dawn a division of the guard had crossed the river, the 
care of which had been entrusted to Schcrirah, and had thrown 
themselves into the palace. Alroy sallied forth at the head of 
these fresh troops. His presence decided a result which was jier- 
haps never doubtful. The division of Abidan fought with the 
desperation that became their fortunes. The carnage w.as dreadful, 
but their discomfiture complete. They no longer acted in masses, 
or with any general system. They thought only of self-preserva¬ 
tion, or of selling their lives at the dearest cost. Some dispersed, 
some escaped. Others entrenched themselves ih houses, others 
fortified the bazaar. All the hdrrors of war were now cxperiencedi 
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in tlic streets. The houses were in flames, the thoroughfares 
flowed with blood. 

At the head of a band of faithful followers, Abidan proved him> 
self, by his courage and resources, worthy of success. At length, 
he was n^one, or surrounded only by his enemies. With his back 
against a building in a narrow street, where the number of his 
opponents only embarrassed them, the three foremost of his foes 
fell before Ills irresistible scimetnr. Tlic barricadoed door yielded 
to the iiressure of the multitude. Abidan rushed up the narrow 
stairs, and, gaining a landing-phicc, turned suddenly round, and 
cleaved the skull of his nearest pursuer. lie hurled the mighty 
body at his followers, and, retarding Uieir advance, himself divslied 
onward, and gained the terrace of the mansion. Three soldiers 
of flic guard followed him ns he bounded from terrace to terrace. 
One, armed with a javelui, hurled it at the chieftain, nie weapon 
Slightly wounded Abidan, who, drawing it from his arm, sent it 
back to the heart of its owner. The two other soldiers, armed 
only with swords, gained upon him. lie arrived at the last terrace 
ill the cluster of buildings. lie stood at bay on the brink of the 
precipice, lie regained his breath. They approached him. lie 
dodged them in their course. Suddenly, with admirable skill, 
he ilmig his scimetar edgewise at the legs of his farthest foe, who 
stopped short, roaring with pain. Tlic chieftain sprung at the 
foremost, and hurled him down into the street below, where he 
was dashed to atoms. A trap-door oftored itself to the despairing 
eye of the rebel. He descended and found Iiimself in a room 
filled with women. They screamed, lie rushed throngli them, and, 
descending a staircase, entered a cliamlier tenanted by a bed-ridden 
old mail. Tlic ancient invalid iiujuircd the cause of the uproar, 
and died of fright iH'forc he cpuld receive on answer, at tlie sight 
of the awful being before him, covered with streaming blood. 
Abidan secured the door, washed his blood-stained face, and dis¬ 
guising himself in the dusty robes of tlio deceased Armenian, 
sallied forth to watch the fray. 'J'he obscure street was silent. 
The cliicftaiii proceeded unmolested. At the corner he found 
a soldier holding a charger for his captain. Abidan unarmed, 
seized a poniard from the soldier’s belt, stabbed him to the heart, 
and vaulting on the steed, galloped towards the nver. No boat 
was to be fpund; he breasted the stream upon the stout courser. 
He reached the opposite hank. A company of camels were 
reposing by tlie side of a fountain. Alarm hod dispersed their 
drivers. He mounted the fleetest in appearance; he daslied to the 
nearest gate of the city. The guar^ at the gate refused him a 
passage. He concealed his agitation. A marriage procession, 

* 11 
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returning from the country, arrived. He rushed into the centre 
of it, and overset the bride in her gilded waggon. In the midst 
of the confusion, the shrieks, the oaths, and the scuffle, he forced 
his way through the gate, scoured over the country, and never 
stopped until he had gained the desert. 


CIIiTTEE Vm. 

• The uproar died away. The shouts of warriors, the shrieks of 
women, the wild clang of warfare, all were silent. The flames 
were extinguished, the cuntage ceased. TIic insurrection was 
suppressed, and order restored. The city, all the houses of which 
were closed, was patrolled by the conquering troops, and by sun¬ 
set the conqueror himself, in his ball of state, received the reports 
and the congratulations of his chieftains. The escape of Abidan 
seemed counterbalanced by the capture of Jaboster. After per¬ 
forming prodigies of valour, the High Priest hail been ovcriwwcrcd, 
and was now a prisoner in the Berail. The conduct of Scherirah 
was not too curiously criticized; a commission was apjiointed to 
inquire into the mysterious affair, and Alroy retired to the hatli^ 
to refresh himself after the fatigues of the victory which he could 
not consider a triumph. 

As he reposed upon his couch, melancholy and exhausted, Schi- 
reuc.was announced. The Princess threw herself upon his neck, 
and covered him witli embraces. His heart yielded to her fond¬ 
ness, his spirit became lighter, his depression melted away. 

“ My ruby I ” said Scbircnc, and she spoke in a low smothered 
voice, her face hidden and nestled in his breast. “ My ruby! dost 
thou love me?" 

He smiled in fondness as he pressed her to his heart. 

“ My ruby, thy pearl is so frightened, it dare not look upon thee. 
Wicked menl 'tis I whom they hate, ’tis I whom they would 
destroy.” 

“ There is no danger, sweet, "ris over now. Speak not—nay, 
do not think of it.” 

“ Ah! wicked men! There is no joy on earth while such things 
five. Slay Alroy, their mighty master, who, from vile slaves, liath 
made them princes! Ungrateful churls I I am so alarmed— 
ne’er shall sleep again. What! slay my innocent bird, my pretty 
bird, my very heart 1 I’ll not believe it. It is I whom they hate. 
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I am sure they will kill mo. You shall never leave me, no, no, no, 
no! You sluUl not leave me, love, never, never! Didst hear a 
noise? Methinks they are even here, ready to plunge their 
diiggers in onr hearts—our soft, soft hearts! I tliiuk you love 
me, child; indeed, I think yon do! ” 

“Take courage, heart! l%erc is no fear, my soul; 1 cannot 
love thee more, or else I would.” 

“ All joy is gone! 1 ne’er shall sleep again. 0 my soul 1 art 
thou indeed olive ? Do I indeed embrace my own Alroy, or is it 
all a wild and troubled dream, and are my arms clasped round a 
shadowy ghost, myself a spectre in a scpulclirc ? Wicked, wicked 
men ! Can it indeed be true ? Whot, slay Alroy! my joy, niy 
only life! Ah! woe js me; our bright felicity hath fled for 
ever! ” 

“Not so, sweet child; we arc but as we were. A few quick 
hours, and all will be as bright as if no storm luul crossed our 
sunny days.” 

“ Hast seen Asriel ? He says such fearful things!'’ 

“ How now?” 

“ Ah me 1 I am desolate. I have no friend.” 

“ Schirene 1” 

“ They will have my blood 1 know they will have my oiood.” 

“ Indeed, an idle fancyi” 

“idle! Ask Asriel, question Ithnmar. Idle! ’tis written in 
their tablets, their bloody scroll of rapine and of mnrdcr. Thy 
death led only to mine, and, had they hoped my bird would but 
have yielded his gimtle mate, they woidd have spared him. Ay! 
ay! ’tis 1 whom they hate, ’tis I whom they would destroy. This 
form, 1 fear it has lost its lustre, hut still 'tis thine, and once thou 
Hiiidst thou lovcdsl it; this form was to have been hacked and 
mangled, this ivory bosom was to hare been ripiicd up and 
tortured, and this warm blood, tliat flows alone for tliee, that fell 
Jabastcr was to pour its tide upon tbc altar of bis ancient reu- 
gcaiice. He ever bated me! ” 

“Jabastcr! Schirene! Where arc we, and wluit arc we? Life, 
life, they lie, that call thee Nature! Nature never sent these 
gusts of agony. Ob! my heart will break. I drove him from 
my thought, and now she calls him up, and now must I remember 
he is my—prisoner! God of heaven, God of my fathers, is it 
come to this? Why did he not escape? why must Abidan, a 
common cut-throat, save his graceless life, and this great sou], this 
stem and mighty bein g — Ah me! I have lived hmg enough. 
Would they had not failed, would--; 

“Stop, (top, Akoyl 1 pray tb^ kve, be -calm. 1 came to 
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Hontlie thcc, not to nusc thy passions. I did not say Jahastcr 
willed thy death, though Asriel says so; ’tia me he wars appiinst; 
and if indeed Jabastcr be a man so near thy heart—if he indeed 
be one so mscessary to thy prosperity, and cannot live in decent 
order with thy slave that's here, I know my duty. Sir. I would 
not have thy fortunes marred to save iny single heart, although 
1 think ’twill- break. I will go, I will die, and deem the hardest 
accident of life but sheer prosperity if it profit thee.” 

“ O Schirene! what wouldst thou? This—^this is torture.” 

“To see thee safe and happy; nothing more.” 

“ I am both, if thou art.” 

“ Care not for me, I am nothing.” 

“ Thou art all—to me.” 

“ Calm thyself, iny soul. It grieves me much that when I came 
to soothe 1 have only galled thee. All’s well, all’s well, fsay that 
.labastcr lives. Wliat then? lie lives, and maybe prove more 
duteous than before; that’s all.” 

“lie lives, he is my prisoner, he awaits his doom. It must bo 
given.” 

“ Yes, yes! ” 

“Shall we pardon?” 

“ My lord will do that which it plca-ses him.” 

“Nay, nay, Schirene, I pray thee hc^norc kind. I am most 
wretched. Speak, what wouldst thou?" 

“ If I must speak, I say at once—his life.” 

“ Ah me!" 

“ If our p.ast loves have any charm, if the hope of future joy, 
not less supreme, In; that which hinds thee to this shadowy world, 
as it does me, and does alone, 1 say liis life, his very carnal lil'e. 
lie stands between ns and our loves, Alroy, and ever luis done. 
There is no happiness if Jabastcr breathe; nor can I be the same 
Schirene to thee as 1 Imve been, if this proud rebel live to spy my 
eondnet.” 

“Banish him, banish him!” 

“ To herd with rebcLs. Is this thy policy ?” 

“ 0 Schirene! I love not this man, although methiuks I should: 
yet didst thou know but all 1” 

“ I know too much, Alroy. Prom the first he has been to me a 
hateful themght. Come, come, sweet bird, a boon, a boon unto 
thy own Schirene, who was so frightened by these wicked men! 
1 fear it has done more mischief than tlion deemest. Ay 1 robbed 
ns of our hopes. It nu»y be so. A boon, a boon! it is not much 
I ask—a traitor's head. Coiw,e, give me thy signet ring. It will 
not; nay, then. I'll take it. What, resist I I iteow thou oft hast 
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told me a kiss could vanquinh all denial. There it is. Is’t sweet? 
Shalt have another, and another too. I’ve got the ring 1 Fare¬ 
well, my lovely bird. I’ll soon return to piUow in tliy nest.” 


CllAr’yill IX. 

“ Siir: has got the ring! What’s this? what’s this? Schircnel 
art gone? Xay, surely not. She jests. J.ibasterl A traitor’s 
head! What ho! there. I’harez, I’harez! ” 

“My lord.” 

'‘I’ussed (he Queen that way?” 

“ She did, iiiy lord.” 

“Ill tears?'’ 

“Xay! very joyful!” 

“Call lloiiaiii—quirk as my thought. Iloiiain! Ilonain! lie 
waits wltlioid. I have seen the best id' life, tliat’s very sure. My 
heart is erarking. iSlie surely jests! Ilalil lloiiaiii, I’ardon 
thesi'distracted looks. Fly to the Armoury! tly, fly!” 

“ l-’or what, my lord ?” 

“Ay! for what—for what! My brain it wanders, 'riiy lirother 
—thy great brother—the Queen—the (liiei'ii has stolen niy signet 
ring, that is, I gave it her. Fly, fly! or in a word, Jabaster is no 
more. lie is gone. I’liarcz! your arm—1 swoon!’’ 


CHAPTER X. 

“ Ills llighnc.ss is sorely indisposed to-day.” 

“ They say he swooned tliia morn.” 

“ Ay, in the bath.” 

“ No, not in the bath. ’Twas when he heard of Jahaater’s 
death.” 

“Ilow died he, sir?” 

“ Self-strangled. Ilia mighty heart could not cn^pc disgrace, 
and thus he ended j|ll his glorious deeds.” 

“ A great man! ” 

“ We shall not soon see his match. The Queen had gained Ms 
pardon, and herfielf flew to the Armoury to bear tlie news—alas 
too late,” 
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" Tlieac arc strange times. Jabastcr ^luad! ” 

“ A very great event.” 

“ Who will 1)6 High Priest ?” 

“ I doubt if the appointment will be filled up.” 

“ .Sup you with the Lord Ithamar to-night?” 

«1 do.” 

“ I also. Well go togi’ther. llic Queen had gnhieJ his 
pardon, lluui! ’tis strange.” 

“ Pu-ssiug so. They say Ahidtili has escaped.” 

“ J hear it. .Shall we meet Medad to-nigli t ? ” 

«'Tis likely.” 
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I'AHT THE TENTH. 


CHAITKll I. 

“ She coiiicH not yet! Iicr olmerl'iil fonii, not yet it sparkles 
in our mournful sky. Sliu cunius not yet! the slmdowy stars seem 
sail and lustreless without their Queen. She conies not yet!” 

‘•We are the wATciiEiis of the Moo>’,** akd live in lone- 

I.IKBStj TO HEllALI) LIUUT.” 

“ (She comes not yet! her sacred form, not yet it suininoiw to 
nnr holy feast. She eomes not yet! onr hretliren far wait mute 
and motionle.-.s the saintly hcaiu. She comes not yet! ” 

“We are the WATCHERS OF THE MOON, AKH LIVE VS LOKE- 
L1SE38 TO HERALD HOUT.” 

“ She comes, she comes! her beauteous form saiks with soft 
splendour in the glittering air. She comes, she comes! The 
beacons Are, and tell the nation that the mouth begins! ,Shc 
comes, she comes!” 

“ We are the watchers op the Moon, to tell the nation 

THAT THE MONTH BEOINS." 

Instantly the holy watchers Ared the Wacons on the mountain 
top, and anon a thousand Aames iiluaed round the From 

Caucasus to Lebanon, on every peak a crown of light! 
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CHAPTER II, 

“Sire! a Tatar 1ms arrived from Hamodan, who will see none 
hut thyself. 1 have told him your lli"huess was eugn,^■ed, and sent 
him to the Lord llonain; but all dcuiitl is lost upon liiiu. And .as 
I thought perhaps the Lady Miriam-” 

“ From llamadan ? You did well, I’harez. Admit him.” 

The Tatiu- entered. 

“ Well, sir; good news, I hope!” 

“ Sire, pardon me, the worst. I come from the Lord Abner, 
with orders to sec the Caliph, and none else.” 

“ Well, sir, you see the Caliph. Your mission ? What of the 
Viceroy ?” 

“Sire, he bade me tell thee, that, the moment the beacon that 
announced the Feast of the New Moon was tired on Caucasus, the 
dreaded monarch of Karasme, the great Alp Arslan, entered thy 
kingdom, and now overruns all I’crsia.” 

“ Ilah! and AIukt ?” 

“ Is in the field, and prays for aid.” 

“ lie shall have it. This is indeed great news! When left you 
llamadan ?” 

“ Night and day I have journeyed upon the swiftest dromedary. 
The third morn secs me at Bagdad.” 

“ You have done your duty. Sec this faithful courier be well 
tended, Flmrez. Bummon the Lord llonain. 

“ Alp Arslan! ILih! a very famous warrior. The moment the 
beacon was fired. No sudden impulse then, but long matured. 
I like it not." 

“ Hire,” said Pharez, re-entciing, “ a Tatar has arrived from 
the frontiers of the province, who will sec none but thyself. I have 
told him your Highness was deeply busied, and as me thinks he 
brings but the same news, I-" 

“’Tis very likely; yet never fAuiI;, good Pharez. Ill see the 
man.” 

The Tatar entered. 

“ Well, sif, how now 1—^from whom ?” 

“From Mozul. The Governor bade me see the Cah'ph and 
none else, and tell your Highness, that the moment the beacon 
that announced the Feast of the New Moon was fired on the 
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mountiiins, tlic fell rebel Abidan raised the standard of Jiidali in 
the province, and proclaimed war against your Majesty.” 

“In any force?” 

“ The royal power keeps within their walls.” 

“Sufficient answer. Part of tlio same movement. We sliall 
have some trouble. Hast summoned Ilonain ?” 

“ I Iiave, Sir.” 

“ Go, see this messenger be duly served, and, Pbnrcz-come 

hither: let none eonverse with them. You understand?” 

“Your Highness may assure yourself.” 

“ Abidan come to life. Ho shall not escape so well this time. 

1 must sec Schcrirnh. 1 much suspect-what’s this ? More 

news! ” 

A third Tatar entered. 

“ May it please your Highness, this Tatar has arrived from the 
Syrian frontier.” 

“ Mischief in the wind, I doubt not. Speak out, knave 

“ Sire! pardon me; I bear but .sad iulelligence.” 

“Out with the worst!” 

“ I come from the Ijord Medad.” 

“ Well! has he rebelled ? It seems a catching fever. 

“Ah! no, dread 8irc, Lord Medad has no tiiought but for thy 
glory. Alas! alas! he has now to guard it against fearful odd.s. 
Lord Medad bade me see the Caliph and none else, and tell your 
Highness, that the moment the beacon which announced the Feast 
of the New Moon was fired on Lebanon, the Sultan of lionm and 
the old Arabiau Caliph unfurled the standard of their Prophet, in 
great array, and arc now marching towards Bagdad.” 

“ A clear considracy! Has Honuin arrived ? Summon a council 
of the Vizirs instantly. Tlie world is up against me. Well! Pm 
sick of peace. They shall not find me napping 1 ” 


CHAPTER III. 

“ You see, my lords,” stud Alroy, ere the council broke up, “we 
must attack them singly. There can be no doubt of that. If 
they join, we must combat at great odds. ’Tis in detail that we 
must rout them. . I will myself to Persia. Ithamar must throw 
himself between the Sultan .and Abidan, Medad fail back on 
Ithamar. Scherirah must guard the capital. Honain, you are 
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Regent. And so farewell. I shall set off to-night. Courage, 
brave coropanionB. ’Tis a storm, but many a cedar survives the 
thunderbolt.” 

The council broke up. 

“My own Seberirah!” said the Caliph, as they retired, “stay 
awhile. 1 would speak with you alone. Honain,” continued Alroy, 
following the Orand Vizir out of the chamber, and leaving Sebo- 
rirah alone; Ilouain, I have not yet interchanged a word with 
you in private. What tliink you of all this 

“ (Sire, I am prepared for the worst, but hope the best.” 

“’Tis wise. If Abner could only keep that Karosmian in 
check I I am about to speak with £ichcrii'ali alone. 1 do suspect 
liim much.” 

“ I’ll answer for-his treason.” 

“ Hall! 1 do suspect him. Therefore 1 give him no command. 
1 would not have him too near his old companion, eh ? We will 
garrison the city with his rebels.” 

^ire, these arc not moments to be nice. Schcrirali is a valiant 

captain, a very valiant captain, but-lend me tliy signet ring, 1 

pray tlieo. Sire.” 

Alroy turned pale. 

“ No, Sir, it ha.s left me once, and never shall again. You liave 
touched upon a string that makes me sad. There is a. burden on 
my conscience—^why, or what, 1 know not. I am innocent, you 
know I am innocent, llonain !’’- 

“ I’ll answer for your Highness. He who has enough of the 
milk of human kindness to spare a thing like Schevirah, when be 
stands in hw way, may well be credited for the nobler Aorcy that 
spared Ids better.” 

“Ah me! there’s madness in the thought. Wliy is he not here? 
Httil 1 but followed—^tush! tush! Go see the Queen, and tell 
her all that has happened. I’ll to Schcrirah.” 

The Caliph returned. 

“ Thy i>ardon, brave Scheriroh; in these moments my friends 
will pardon lapse of courtesy.” 

“ Your Highness is too considerate.” 

“ You see, Schcrirah, how the wind blows, brave heart. 'There’s 
much to do, no doubt. I am in sad want of some right trusty 
friend, on whose devoted bosom I con pillow all my necessities. I 
was tlunking of 'sending you (^inst this Arslan, but perhaps 'tis 
better that I should go myself. These are moments one ^ould 
not seem to shrink, and yet we know not how affairs may run- 
no, we know not. The capital, the surrounding province—one 
disaster and these false Moslcmg may rise against us. I should 
stay here, but if I leave Schcrirah, I leave myself. I feel that 
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deeply—’tis a consolation. It may be that I must fall back upon 
the city. Be prepared, Scherirah. Let me fall back uiwn support- 
iii" friends. You have a great trust. Oh! use it -wisely! 
Worthily I am sure you must do.” 

“ Your Highness may rest assured 1 have no other thought but 
for your weal and glory. Doubt not my devotion, Sire. I am 
not one of tbo.se mealy-mouthed youths, full of their own deeds 
and lip-worsliip. Sire, but I have a life devoted to your service, and 
ready at all times to peril all thing-s.” 

“ I know that, Scherirah, I know it, I feel it deeply. Wlmt 
think you of these movements?” 

‘‘ They are not ill combined, and yet 1 doubt not your Majesty 
will prove your fortunes most triumphant.” 

“Think you the soldiery are in g(K)d cue ?” 

“ I’ll answer for my own. They are rough fellows, like myself, 
a little too blunt, perhaps, your Highness. We are not holiday 
guards, but we know our duty, and we will do it.” 

“ That’.s well, tliat’s all I want. I shall review the troops be¬ 
fore 1 go. Let a donative be distributed among tliein; and, by 
the bye, I have always forgotten it, your legiou should be called 
the Legion of Syria. We owe our fuirc.st province to their arms.” 

“ 1 shall convey to them your Highness’ wish. Wore it po.ssible, 
’(would add to their devotion.” 

“ I do not wish it. They are my very children. Sup at the 
Serail to-night, Scherirah. We shall be very private. Yet let 
us drink together ere we part. We ore old friends, you know. 
Hast not forgotten our ruined city?” 


CHAPTEll IV. 

Alroy entered the apartment of Schircnc. “My soul! thou 
knowest all?” 

She sprang forward and threw her arms around his neck. 

“Fear not, my life, we’ll not disgrace our Queen. 'Twill bo 
quick work. Two-tliirds of them have been beaten before, and 
for the new champion, our laurels must not fade, and his blood 
shall nourish fresh ones.” 

“Dearest, dearest Alroy, go not thyself, I pray thee. May not 
Asriel conquer ?” 
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“ I hope so—in my company. For a time we part—a short one. 
’Tia our first parting: may it be our last! ” 

“ Oil! no, no, no: oh! say not we must part.” 

“The troops are underarms; to-morrow’s dawn will hear my 
trumpet.” 

“ 1 will not quit thee; no, I will not quit thee. Whnt business 
has Schircnc without Alroy? Hast thou not often told me I 
am thy inspiration ? In the hour of danger shall I be wauling ? 
Kevor! I will not quit thee; no, I will not quit thee.” 

“ Thou art ever present in my thoughts, my soul. In the battle 
I shall think of her for whom alone 1 conquer.” 

“ Nay, nay. I’ll go, indeed I must, Alroy. I’ll be no hindrance, 
trust me, sweet boy, I will not. I’ll have no train, no, not a single 
maid. Credit me, I know how a true soldier’s wife should bear 
herself. I’ll watch thee sleeping, and I’ll tend thee wounded, and 
wher thou goest forth to combat I’ll gird thy sabre round thy 
martial side, and whis|icr triumph with victorious kisses.” 

“ My own Schirene, there's victory in thine eyes. We’ll beat 
them, girl.” 

“ Abidau, doubly false Abidon! would he were doubly hanged! 
Ere she died, the fatal prophetess foretold this time, and gloated 
on his future treachery.” 

“Tliink not of him.” 

“ Aud the Korosminn—think you he is very strong ?” 

“ Enough, love, for our glory. lie is a iwtcnt warrior: I trust 
that Abner will not rob us of oim intended victory.” 

“ So you triumph, 1 care not by whose sword. Dost go indeed 
to-morrow?” »■ 

“At the break of dawn. I pray thee stay, my sweet!” 

“ Never!—I will not quit thee. 1 am quite prepared. At the 
break of dawn ? ’Tis near on midnight now. I'll lay me down 
upon this couch awhile, and travel in my litter. Art sure Alp 
Arslan is himself in the field?” 

“ Quite sure, my sweet.” 

“Confusion on his crown! We’ll conquer. Goes Asricl with 
us?” 

“Ay!” 

“ That’s well; at break of dawn. I’m somewhat drowsy. Mo- 
thinks 171 sleep awhile.” 

“ Do, piy best heart; 171 to my cabinet, and at break of dawn 
171 wakt thee with a kisa.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

, The Caliph repaired to his ciihinct, where his secretaries were 
occupied iu wrilinpf. As ho paced the chamber, he dictated to 
them the necessary instructions. 

“ Who is the officer on guard?” 

“ Ifoiiaiah, Sire.” 

“ I vememher him. lie saved me a broken skull upon the Tigris. 
This is for him. The (iucen accompanies us. She is his charge. 
These papers for the Vizir. Let the troops be under arms by day¬ 
break. Tliis order of the day for the Lord Asriel. Send this 
instantly to llamadan. Is the Tatar despatched toMedad? ’Tis 
well. You have done your duly. Now to rest. Pharez?” 

“ My lord.” 

“ I shall not sleep to-night. Give me my drink. Go rest, good 
hoy. I have no wants. Good night.” 

“ Good night, my gracious lord!’’ 

*• Let me i>ouder! I am alone. I am calm, and yet my spirit is 
not quick. I am not what I was. Fonr-and-twenty hours ago 
who would have dreamed of tliis ? All at stake again I Once 
more in the field, and struggling at once for empire and existence! 
I do lack the mighty spirit of my former days. I am not what 1 
was. I have little faitli. All about me seems changed, and dull, 
and grows mechanic.al. Where are those flashing eyes and con¬ 
quering visages that clustered round me on the battle eve, round 
me, the Lord’s anointed? I see none such. They ore changed, 
ns I am. Why! this Abidan was a ho.st, and now he fights against 
me. iShe sjmke of the prophetess; I remember that woman was 
the stirring trumpet of our ranks, and now where is she? The 
victim of mji^justice! And where is he, the mightier far, the 
friend, the counsellor, the constant guide, the ma.stcr of my boy¬ 
hood ; the firm, the fund, the faithful guardian of all my bright 
career; whose days and nights were one unbroken study to make 
me glorious ? Alas 1 1 feel more like a doomed and desperate 
renegade than a young hero on the eve of battle, flushed with the 
memory of unbroken triumphs! 

“Ilah! what awful form art thou that risest from the dusky 
earth before me ? Thou shouldst be one I dare not name, yet will 
—^thelikeness of ^ahastcr. Away 1 why frownest thou upon me? 
I did not slay thee. Dollive, or dream, or what? I see him, ay! 
I see thee. I fear thee not, 1 fear nothing. I am Alroy. 
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" Speak, oh speak I I do conjure thee, mighty spectre, speak. 
By all the memory of the past, although ’tis madness, I do conjure 
thee, let me hear again the accents of my boyhood.” 

“Alroy, Alrot, Alrot!” 

' “1 listen, as to the last trump.” 

“Meet me os tre feaik op NEnAUEiro.” 

“Tis gone! As it spoke it vanished. It was Jabastcr! God 
of my fathers, it was Jabaster! Life is growing too wild. My 
courage is broken! I could lie down and die. It was Jabaster! 
Tlie voice sounds in my car like distant thunder: ‘Med me on the 
plain of Neluiuend.’ I’ll not fail thee, noble ghost, although I 
meet my doom. Jabaster! Have I seen Jabaster! Indeed! in¬ 
deed! Methinks I’m mad. Hail! What’s that?” 

An awful clap of thunder broke over the palace, followed by a 
strange clashing sound that seemed to come from one of the clinin- 
bers. The walls of the Serail rocked. 

“An earthquake 1” exclaimed Alroy. “Would that the earth 
would open and swallow all! Hah! Plmrez, has it roused thee, too ? 
Pliarez! wc live in strange times.” 

“ Your Highness Ls very p.ale.” 

“And so art thou, lad! Would.st have me merry? Pale! wc 
may well be pale, didst thou know all. Ilah! that awful sound 
again! I cannot bear it, Phorez, 1 cannot bear it. I have borne 
many things, but this I cannot.” 

“ My lord, ’tis in the Armoury.” 

“ Run, see. No, I’ll not be alone. Where’s Benaiah ? Let liim 
go. Stay with me, Pharez, stay with me. I pray thee stay, my 

chad.” 

Pharez led the Caliph to a couch, on which Ali^ lay pale and 
trembUng. In a few minutes he inquired whether Benaiah had 
returned. 

“ Even now he comes. Sire.” 

“Well, how is it?” * 

“ Sire! a most awful incident. As tlie thunder broke over the 
palace, the sacred standard fell from its resting-{ilacc, and has 
shivered into a thousand pieces. Strange to say, the sceptre of 
Solmnon can neither be found nor traced.” 

“ Say nothing of the past os ye love me, lads. Let none enter 
the Armoury. Leave me, Benaiah, leave me, Pharez.” 

They Tcth%d. Alroy watched their departure with a glance of 
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inaqjressible anguish. The moment that they had disappeared, 
be flew to the coach, and throwing himself upon his knees, and, 
covering his face with his Irnuds, burst into passionate tears, and 
exclaimed, “ Oh I my God, I have deserted thee, and now tliou host 
deserted me!” 


CUAPTER VI. 

Sleep crept over the senses of tlie exhausted and desperate* 
Caliph, lie tlirew himself upon the divan, and was soon buried in 
profound repose. He might have slept an hour; he awoke sud¬ 
denly. Prom the cabinet in which he slept, you entered a vast 
lioU, through a lofty and spacious arch, generally covered with 
drapery, which was now withdrawn. To the astonishment of Alroy, 
this ])rcsencc-cliamber appeared at this moment to hlazc with light. 
He rose from his couch, he advanced; he perceived, with feelings 
of curiosity and fear, that the hall was fdlcd with beings, terrible 
indeed to behold, hut to his sight mure terrible than strange. In 
the colossal and mysterious forms that lined the walls of the 
mighty chamber, and each of which held in its extended arm a 
streaming torch, he recognised the awful Afrites. At the end of 
the hall, upon a sumptuous throne, surrounded by priests and cour¬ 
tiers, there was seated a monarch, on whom Alroy had Iwjfore gazed, 
Solomon the Great! Alroy beheld him in state and semblance the 
•same Solomon, whose sceidre the Prince of tlic Captivity had seized 
in the royal tombs of Judah. 

The strange assembly seemed perfectly unconscious of the pre¬ 
sence of the child of Eartb, who, with a des]icrate courage, leant 
against a column of the arch, and watched, with wonder, their 
mute and motionless society. Nothing was said, notbitig done. 
No one moved, n() one, even by gesture, seemed sensible of the 
presence of any other apparition save himself. 

Suddenly there advanced from the bottom of the hall, near unto 
Alroy, a procession. Pages and dancing girls, with eyes of fire 
and voluptuous gestures, warriors, with mighty arms and venerable 
forms, with ample robes and flowing beards. And, as they passed, 
even with all the activity of their gestures, they made no sound; 
neither did the musicians, whereof there was a great band playing 
upon harps and pbalteries, and timbrels and cornets, break, in the 
.slightest degree, the almighty silence. 

This great crowd poured op in beautiful order, the procession 
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never terminating, yet passing thrice round the hall, bowing to him 
that was upon the throne, and ranging themselves in ranks before 
the Afrites. 

And there came in twelve forms, bearing a great seal—^the stone 
green, and the engraven characters of living iiame, and the 
characters were those on the talisman of Jabostcr, which Alroy 
still wore next to his heart. And the twelve forms placed the ^cat 
seal before Solomon, and humbled themselves, and the Kiugbotved. 
At the same moment Alroy was sensible of a pang next to his 
heart. lie instantly put his hand to the suficring raot, add lo! the 
talisman crumbled into dust. * 

The procession cca.scd; a single form advanced. Recent ex¬ 
perience alone prevented Alroy from sinking before the spectre of 
Jabaster. Such was the single form. It advanced, bearing the 
sceptre. It advanced, it knelt before the throne, it oflered the 
sceptre to the ci'owncd and solemn vision. And the form of 
Solomon extended its arm, and took the sceptre, and instantly the 
mighty assembly vanished] 

Alroy advanced immediately into the chamber, but all was dark 
and silent. A trumpet sounded. lie recognised the note of his 
own soldiery. lie groped his way to a curtain, and, pulling it aside, 
beheld the first streak of dawn. 


CIIArXEU VII. 

O.vcE more upon his charger, once ntoro surrounded by his 
legions, once more his senses dazzled and infiamed by the waving 
banners and the inspiring trumpets, once more conscious of the 
power still at his command, and the mighty stake for which he was 
about to phiy, Alroy in a great degree recovered his usual spirit and 
self-possession. His energy returned with his excited pulse, and 
the vastness of the impending danger seemed only to stimulate the 
fertility of his genius. 

lie pushed on by forced marches towards Media, at the head of 
fifty thousand men. At the end of the second day’s march, fresh 
couriers arrived from Abner, informing him that, unable to resist 
the valiant and almost innumerable host of the King of Karasm^, 
he had entirely evacuated Persia, and hod concentrated his forces 
in Louristan. Alroy, in consequence of this information, dispatched 
orders to Schcrirab, to join Um with his division instantly, and 
leave the capital to its fate. 
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They passed ag^ain the mountains of 'Kemmd, and joined Ahuer 
and the army of Media, thirty thousand strong, on the river Abzah. 
Here Alroy rested one night, to refresh his men, and on the 
ensuing morn pushed on to tlie Persian frontier, unexpectedly 
attacked the advanced posts of Alp Arslan, and beat tlicm htK-k 
with great loss into the province. But the force of the King of 
Kiiriismc was so considerable, that tlie Caliph did not venture on a 
general engagement, and therefore he fell back, and formed hi 
battle array upon the neighbouring plain of Nehauend, the theatre 
of one of his earliest and mont brilliant victories, where he awaited 
the hourly-expected arrival of Scherirah. 

The King of Kamsint*, who was desirous of bringing alfairs to 
an issue, and felt confident in his superior force, instantly i||(vanrcd. 
In two or three days at farthest, it was evident that a liattle must 
be fought that would decide the fate of the East. 

On the morn ensuing their arrival at Kehanend, while the Caliph 
was out hunting, attended only by a few officers, he was suddenly 
attacked by an ambushed band of Karasmhuts. Alroy and his 
coni])anions defended themselves with such desperation that they at 
length succeeded in beating off tiieir assailants, allhongh triple 
their number. The leader of the Karasmians, as ho retreated, 
hurled a dart at (he Caliph, which must hare been fatal, had not a 
young officer of the guard interposed his own-breast, and received 
the deadly wound. The party, in confu.sion, returned with all 
sjieed to the camp, Alroy himself bearing the cxiiiring victim of 
des|icrato loyalty and military enthusiasm. 

'I'he bleeding officer was borne to the royal pavilion, and placed 
upon the imperial couch, llie most skilful leech was summoned; 
he examined the wound, but shook his head. The dying warrior 
was himself sensible of his desperate condition. His agony could 
only ho alleviated by withdrawing the javelin, which would occasion 
his immediate decease. He desired to be left alone with his 
Sovereign. 

“ Sire 1 ” said the officer, “ I must die; and 1 die without a pang. 
To die in your service, I have ever considered the most glorious 
end. Destiny has awarded it to me; and if I have not met my 
fate upon the field of battle, it is some consolation that my death 
has preserved the most valuable of lives. Sire 1 I have a sister.” 

“Waste not thy strength, dear friend, in naming her. Rest 
assured I shall ever deem thy relatives my own.” 

“ I doubt it not. Would 1 had a thousand lives for such a 
master 1 I have a burden on my conscience, Sire, nor can I die in 
peace mtlcss 1 speak of it.” 

“Speak, speak freely. If tbou«hast injured mj one, and the 
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power or wealth of Alroy can redeem thy oppressed spirit, he will 
not spare—be will not spare, be assured of tliat.” 

“Noble, noble master, I must be brief; for althougrh, wliile this 
javelin rests within my body, I yet may live, the agony is great. 
Sire, the deed of which I speak doth concern thee.” 

“Ay!” 

“ I was on guard the day Jabastor died.” 

“ Powers of lieaven! I am all eor. Speak on, speak on!” 

“ He died self-strangled, so they say ? ” 

“ So they ever told me.” 

“ Thou art imioccut, thou art innocent! I thank my God, my 
King is innocent I” 

“ Restipssared of that, as there is hope in Israel, I pray thee tell 
me all.” 

Tlie Queen earae with the signet ring. To such authority 1 
yielded way. Slic entered, and after her, the Lord llonain. 1 
heard high words! I heard .labaster’s voice. He struggled, yes! 
he struggled; but his mighty form, wounded and fettered, could 
not long resist. Foul play, foul play. Sire! What could I do 
against such itdvcrsaries ? They left the chamber with a stealthy 
step. Her eyes met mine. I never could foi^ct that fell and 
glittering visage.” 

“Thou ne’er hast spoken of this awful end? 

“ To none but thee. And why I apeak it now I cannot tell, save 
that it seems some inspiration urges me ; and methinks they who 
did this may do even feller works, if such there bo.” 

“ Thou hast robbed me o£ all peace and hope of peace-and 

yet 1 thank thee. Now I know the worth of life. I have never 
loved to think of that sad day; and yet, though I have sometimes 
dreamed of villanous work, the worst were innocence to tliy dread 
tale.” 

“ ’Tis told; and now I pray thee secure thy secret, by drawing 
from my agonised frame tins javelin.” 

“ Trusty heart, ’tis a sad oflSce.” 

“I shall die with joy if thou performest it.” 

“ ’Tis done.” 

“ Qod save Alroy." 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

■WiirLF. Alroy, plunjfod in tliought, stood over the body of the 
officer, there arose a flourish of triumphant music, and a eunuch, 
onterinf* the pavilion, announced the arrivaJ of Schirene from 
Kerrund. Almost immediately ntKcnrnrds, the Princess, desecndhiff 
from her litter, entered the tent; Alroy tore ofl' his robe, and tlu^w 
it over the corpse. 

“My own,” e.velnimed the Princess, us she ran up to the Caliph, 
“ 1 have heard all. Be not alarmed for me. I dare look upon a 
cor]»se. You know 1 am a soldier’s bride. 1 am used to blotal.” 

“Ala.-.! Alas!” 

“Why art then so pale? Tbmi dost not ki.<s me! lias this 
unhin-jed thee so ? ’Tis a sad deed; and yet to-morrow’s dawn 
may light up thousands to as grim a fate. Why! thou Irenihlest! 
Alas! kind soul! The single dciith of this fond, faithful heart, 
hath quite upset my love. Yet art thou used to battle. Why! 
this is foolishness. Art not glad to see me? What, not one 
smile! Audi have come to fight for thee! I will he kissed! ” 

“ She flung herself upon his neck. Alroy faintly returned her 
embrace, and bore her to a couch. He clapped his hands, and two 
soldiers entered and bore away the corpse. 

“ The j)avilion, Schirtme, is now fittgi for thy presence. Rest 
thyself; I shall soon ret uni.” Thus asking, he quitted her. 

He quitted her; hut her humbled look of sorrowful mortification 
pierced to liis heart. He tlnmglit of all her love and all her love¬ 
liness, he called to mind all the marvellous story of their united 
fortunes. He felt that for her and her alone he eared to live, that 
without her quick synijaithy, even sueeess seemed nnemluralile. 
His judgment fliietnated in an eddy of pas.sion and reason. J’as.siau 
conquered, lie dismissed from Iiis intelligence all eognizanee of 
good and evil; ho determined, under all ciremnstantaw, to cling 
ever to her; he tore from his mind all memory of the Lite dis- 
clo.sure^ He returned to the pavilion with a countenance ireaming 
with afAtion; he found her weeping, lie folded her in his arms, 
he kissed her with a titousand kisses, and wiiispered between each 
kiss his ardent love. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


"Twas midni^lit. Scliircnc reposed in the arms of Alroy. Tlie 
Cidiph, who was restless and anxious for the arriral of Rchctirah, 
was scarcely slumhering', when the sound of a yoice thcj^-oughly 
aroused him. lie looked around; he beheld the spectre of 
dabaster. His hair stood on end, his limbs seemed to loosen, a 
cold dew crept over his frame, as he gazed upon the awful form 
within a yard of his eouch. Unconsciously he disembarrassed his 
arms of their fair burden, and, rising on the couch, leant forward. 


“ I am here.” 


“Alboy, Alboy, Alboy!” 


“To-mobbow Isbaei, is avengeb!” 

“ Wlio is that?” exclaimed the Princess, w;diening. 

In a frenzy of fear, Alroy, quite forgetting the spectre, tunied 
and pressed his hand over her eyes. When he again looked round, 
the apparition was invisible. 

“What wouldst thou, Alroy?” 

“Nothing sweet! A soldier’s wife must bear strsinge sights, 
yet 1 would save you som^ One of my men, forgetful you were 
here, burst into my tent "such a guise ns scarce would suit a 
female eye. I must away, my cliild. I’ll call thy slaves. One 
kiss 1 Farewell 1 but for a time.” 


CHAPTER X. 

“‘To-mobbow I^cl will be avenged.' What! inE^smian 
blood? I have no faith. No matter. All is now beyond my 
influence. A rushing destiny carries me onward. I cannot' stem 
the course, nor guide the vessel. How now! Wlio is the ofScer 
on guard?” 

“Benomi, Sire, thy servant.” 

“ Send to the Viceroy. Bid hlr^.meet me here. Who is this ?” 
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“A courier from the Lord Schcrirali, Sire, but just arrived. lie 
passed last night the Kcmiud mouutaius, Sire, and will be with 
you by the break of day.” 

‘•Good news. Go fetch Abner. Haste! He’ll find me hero 
anon. I’ll visit the camp awhile.—Well, my brave fellows, you 
have liither come to conquer again with Alroy. You have fought 
before, 1 warrant, on the plain of Nehauend. ’’I'is a rich soil, 
and sliall be richer with Karasmiau gore.” 

“ God save your Majesty! Our lives are thine.” 

“ Please you, my little ruler,” said a single .soldier, addressing 
Alroy; “ pardon my blautuc.ss, but I knew you before you were a 
Caliph.” 

*• Stout heart, I like thy freedom. I’r’ytheo say on.” 

“I was n-saying, 1 hope you will load us in tlie oliarge to¬ 
morrow. Some say you will not.” 

“ They say falsely.” ' 

“ I thought so. I’ll ever answer for my little ruler—^but then 
the Queen ?” 

“ Is a true seddieris wife, and lives in the c.'vmp.” 

“ Th.at’s brave! There, 1 told you so, eomrades; you would 
not believe me, but I knew our little ruler before yon did. I 
lived near the gate at Uamadau, please your Highness—old 
(Shelomi’s son.” 

“ Give me thy hand—a real friend. What is't ye cat here, 
Iwys } Let me taste your mess, ^aith I would my cook could 
dress me such a pilau 1 ’’Tis admirable!” 

The soldiers gathered round their oj^ieftain with eyes beaming 
with adoration. ’Twas a fine picture—the hero in tin; centre, the 
various groups around, sonve conversing with him, some cooking, 
some making coffee, all offering him by word or deed some testi¬ 
monial of their devotion, au?l blending with tliat devotion the most 
perfect frankness. 

“ We shall beat them, lads 1 ” 

“ There is no fear with you, you always beat.” 

“ I do my best, and so do you. A good general without good 
troops is little worth.” 

“ I’faith that’s true. One must have good troops. What think 
you of^p Arslan ? ” 

‘‘I think he may give us as much trouble as all our other 
enemies together, and that’s not much.” 

“ Brave, brave 1 God save Alroy 1 ” 

Beiiomi approached, and announced that the Viceroy was in 
attendance. 

‘‘I must quit you, my children,5 said Alroy. “We’ll sup once 
more together when we have qps^uered.” 
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“ God save you. Sire; and we will confound your enemies." 

“Good night, my lads. Ere the dawn break we may have hot 
work.” 

“ We are ready, we are ready. God save Alroy.” 

“ They are in good cue, and yet ’twas a different spirit that 
in.spircd our early days. That 1 strongly feel. These are men 
true to a leader who has never failed them, and confident in a 
cause that leads to—^idunder. They are hut splendid mercenaries. 
No more. Oh! where are now the iigliting men of .Tiidah! 
Where are the men who, when they drew their scimetars, joined 
in a cotKiuering psalm of holy triumph I Last eve of buttle you 
would have thought the field a mighty synagogue. Prie.sts and 
altars, flaming sacrifices, and smoking censers, groups of fieiy 
zealots hanging with frenzy on prophetic lips, and scaling with 
their blood and holiest vows a solemn covenant to conquer Oanaaii. 
All is changed, us I am. How now, Abner? You are well muffled!” 

“ Is it true Schcrirah is at hand ?” 

“ I doubt not all is right. Would that the dawn woidd break !” 

“ The enemy is advancing. Some of their columns are in sight. 
My scouts have dodged them. They intend doubtless to fom 
upon the i)lain.” 

“ 'fliey are in sight, eh! Then we will attack them at once ere 
they are formed. Hare, rare! Weil heat them yet. Courage, 
dear brother. Scherirah will be here at dawn in good time, very 
good time—very, very good tipic.” 

“ I like the thought.” 

*■ The men arc in good heart. At break of dawn, charge witli 
thirty tliousaml cavalry upon tlieir forming ranks. I’ll take the 
right, Asricl tlic left. It sliall be a family affair, dear Abner. 
Ilow is Miriam ?” , 

“ I heard this morn, quite well. She sends you her love and 
prayers. The Quecu is here?” 

“ Slie came this eve. Quite well.” 

“ SIio must excuse all courtesy.” 

“ Say notliing. She is a soldier’s wife. She loves thee well, 
dear Abner.” 

“I know that. I hope my sword may guard her cliildren’s 
throne.” • 

“ Well, give thy orders. Instant battle, eh ?” 

“ Indeed I think so.” 

“ Ill send conriers to hurry Schcrirah. All looks well. Reserve 
the guard.” 

“ Ay, ay! Farewell, dear Sire. When we meet again, I trust 
our enemies may be yonr slave■> I” 

Hi. 



CHATTER XI. 


At the fiwt streak of dawn the Hebrew cavalry, with the oxcep- 
tioji of tlie guard, charged the advancing columns of the Knrns- 
niiaus with irresistible force, and cut them in pieces. Alp Arsinn 
rallied his troop.s, and at length succeeded in forming his insiiii body 
in good order. Alroy and Asriel led on their divisions, and tlic 
battle now became general. It raged for several hours, and was 
on both sides well maintained. The slaughter of the Knrnsmians 
was great, but their stem character and .superior luiinbcrs connfer- 
lialanccd for a time all Iho impetuosity of the ilclircvis and all 
the energy of their Icadets. This day Alroy threw into tin' .shiid(> 
all Ills former (‘xploits. Twelve times he ehaiged at the head of 
the Sacred tluard, and more than oiici' penetrated to tlte \ery 
pavilion of Aip Arshin. 

In vain he endeavoured singly, and hand to hand, to meet that 
famous eliieftain. Both nionarehs fought in the ranks, and yet 
Tate decided that their seiraetars slioiild never cross. Four hours 
before noon, it was evident to Alroy, that, unle.ss Seherirali arrived, 
he could not prevail against the vast superiority of numbers. He 
was obliged early to call his reserve into the field, and altliougli 
the nunilier of the slain on tile side of Arslan e.xeeedcd any in tlie 
former victories of tlie Hebrews, still the Karasmians maintained 
an immense front, which was constantly supplied by fresli troojin. 
Coiifideiit in his mimbcrs, and aware of tlie weakness of hi.s 
antagonists, Arslan contented himself witli acting on the defensive, 
and wearying his assiiilunts by resisting their terrible and repeated 
charge. 

For a moment, Alroy at the licad of the Sacred (luard had 
withdrawn from the comlsit. Aimer and Asriel still maintained 
tlie fight, and the Caliph was at the same time prc])ariiig for new 
efforts, and watching with anxiety for the arrival of Scherirah. In 
the fifth hour, from an cmiiicnco he marked with exultation the 
advancing banners of his expected succours. Confident now that 
the day was won, he announced the exhilarating intelligence to his 
soldiers; and, while they were excited by the animating tidings, 
led them once more to the charge. It was irresistible; Scherirah 
seemed to liave arrived only for tlie pursuit, only in time to com¬ 
plete the victoi^. What then was the horror, the constemation 
of Alroy, when Bcnaiah, dashing.up to him, informed liim that tlie 
long-expected succours comj>''iM of the united forces of Scherirah 
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and Ahidan, and had attacked him in the rear. Human genius 
could afford no resource. The exhausted Hebrews, whose energies 
had been tasked to the utmost, were surrounded. The Karasmians 
made a general and simultaneous advance, lu a few minutes the 
Hebrew army was thrown into confusion. The stoutest warriors 
threw away their sword.s in despair. Every one thought only of 
self-preservation. Even Abner fled towards Hamodi^. Asricl 
was slain. Alroy, ffnding it was all over, rushed to his pavilinu at 
tile head of about thi-ec hundred of the gimrds, seized the fainting 
Schirene, tlirew her before him on his saddle, and cutting lus way 
throiigli all obstacles, diished into the desert. 

Eor ciglit-and-forty hours they never stopped. Their band was 
soon reduced one-third. On the morning of the third day they 
dismounted and refre.slied themselves at a well. Half only regained 
their saddles. Schireno never s]>okc. On they rushed again, 
cikch hour losing some exhausted co-mate. At length, on the fifth 
day, about eighty strong, they arrived at a grove of palm-tree.s. 
Here they dismounted. And Alroy took Schirene in Ids arms, and 
the shade seemed to revive her. She o])cued her eyes, and pressed 
Ids hand and smiled. He gathered her some dates, and she drunk 
some water. 

“ Onr toils will soon be over, sweetest,” he whispered to her ; 
“ I have lost everything but thee.” 

Again they mounted, and, proceeding at a less rapid pace, they 
arrived towards evening at the ruined city, whither Alroy all tlifa 
time had been directing his course. Hashing do\rn the. great 
street, they at length entered the old amphitheatre. They dis¬ 
mounted. Alroy made a eouch with their united cloaks for 
Scldrene. Some collected fuel, great store of which was found, 
and kindled large fires. Others, while it was yet light, chased the 
gazelles, and were sufiieieiitly fortunate to provide their bampiet, 
or fetched water from the well known to their leader. In an 
hour’s time, clusteriug round their fires in groups, and sharing 
their rude fare, you might have deemed them, instead of the dis¬ 
comfited and luxiuious guards of a mighty monarch, the accus¬ 
tomed tenants of this wild abode. 

“ Come, my lads,” said Alroy, os he rubbed his bauds over tlie 
asccudiiig flume, “at any rate this is butter than the desert!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

After aU his exertions, Alroy fell into profound and dreamless 
sleep. Wlwn he awoke, the sun had been long up. Svhiruiie 
was still slumbering, lie embraced her, and she opened her eyes 
and smiled. 

Yon arc now a baudit'a bride," he said. “ How like you our 
new lifer” 

“Well! with thee.” 

“ lle.st here, my sweetest: I must rouse orir men, and see how 
fortune speeds.” .So saying, and tripping lightly over maiiy a 
sleeping form, he touelieil lienniah. 

“.So! my brave captain of the guard, still napping! Come! 
stir, stir.” 

JSenaiah jumped up with a cheerful face. “I am ever ready, 
.Sire.” 

“ I know it; but remember I am no more a king, only a 
eo-matc. Away with me, and let us form some order.” 

The companions quitted the amphitheatre and reconnoitred the 
adjoining buildings. They found many stores, the remains of old 
days, mats, tents, and fuel, drinking-bowls, and otlicr homely furni¬ 
ture. They fixed upon a building for their stable, and otliers for 
the accommodatiou of their band, 'i'hey summoned their com¬ 
panions to the open place, the scene of Hasson .Subah’s fate, 
where AJj;oy addressed them and explained to them his jilans. 
They were divided into companies; each man hod his aliottcA 
duty, ttome were placed on guard at different jiarts; some were 
sent out to the chase, or to collect dates from the Oasis; others 
led the horses to the contiguous pasture, or remained to attend to 
their domestic arrangements. The amphitheatre was cleared out. 
A rude but convenient pavilion was frwmcd for Schirene. They 
covered its ground with mats, and each emulated the other in his 
endeavours to study her accommodation. Her kind words and 
inspiring smiles animated at the same time their zeal and their 
inventiou. 

They soon'became accustomed to tbeir rough but adventurous 
life. Its novelty pleased them, and the perpetual excitement of 
urgent necessity left them no time to mourn over their terrible 
vicissitudes. While Alroy lived, hope indeed never* deserted tbeir 
sanguine bosoms. And such was tbe influence of his genius, that 
the most desponding felt tha^ to be discomfited with liim was 
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preferable to conquest with another. They were a faithful and 
devoted baud, and merry faces were not wanting when at night 
they assembled in the amphitheatre fur their common meal. 

No sooner had Alroy completed his arrangements than he sent 
forth spies in all directions to jirocure intelligence, and especially 
to communicate, if i>o.ssible, with Ithamar and Mcdad, provided 
that they still survived and maintained thems^ves in any 
fcree. 

A fortnight passed away without the approach of any stranger; 
at the end of which, there arrived four personages at their haunt, 
not very welcome to their chief, who, however, concealed his 
chagrin at (heir appearance, nicsc were Kisloch the Kourd, and 
Calidas the Indian, and their in.scx>arablc companions, the Ouebn' 
and the Negro. 


aiAVTKB XIII. 

“NobU! Captain,” said Kisloch, “we trust that you will permit 
us to enlist in the band. Thin is not the first time we have served 
under your orders in this S 2 ) 0 t. Old Co-mates i'faith, who have 
seen the best and the worst. We suspected where you might he 
found, although, thanks to the ever felicitous invention of man, it 
is generally receivitl (hat you died in liattlc. I hojic your Majesty 
is well,” added Kisloch, bowing to Schirene. 

‘‘You arc very welcome, friends,’’ replied Alroy; “I know your 
worth. Y’on have seen, as you say, the beat and the worst, and 
will, I trust, see better. Died in battle, eh!—that’s good.” 

“ ’Tis so received,” said Calidas. 

“ And what nows of our friends?” 

“Not over good, hut strange.” 

“ How BO ?” 

“ Homadan is taken.” 

“I am prepared; tell me all.” 

“ Old Bosteuay and the Daily Miriam are borne prisoners la 
Bagdad.” 

“Prisoners?” 

“ But so: all will be well with them, I trow. The Don! Mouaiu 
is in high favour wiUt tlic conqueror, and will doubtless protect 
them.” 

“ Honain in favour?” 
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“Even so. He made terms for the city, and right good 
ones.” 

“Hah! he vras ever dexterous. Well! if he save my sister, 1 
care not for his favour." 

“ There is no doubt. All may yet be well, Sir.” 

“ Let us act, not hope. Where’s Abuer ?” 

“Dead.” 

“How?" 

“ In biittle.” 

“Art sure?” 

“ 1 saw him foil, and fought beside him.” 

“ A soldier’s death is all onr fortune now. I am glad he was 
not cn])turcd. Where’s Medad, Ithaiuar '■ ” 

“ l'’led into Egy])t.” 

“We have no force wlmtover. then?” 

“ None but your guards here.” 

“ 'flicy are strong enough to plunder a caravan. Ilonaiii, you 
say, in favour?” 

“ Very high. He’ll make good terms for us.” 

“ This is strangle news.” 

“ Very, hut true.” 

“Well! you are welcome! iSharo our fare; ’tis rough, and 
somewhat scanty; but we hove feasted, and may feast again. 
Med into Egypt, eh ?” 

“Ay! Sir.” 

“ Sehireiie, shouldst like to sec the Nile ?” 

“1 have heard of crocodiles.” 


CIlAPTETl XIV. 

If the presence of Kisloch and his companions were not very 
plea.sing to Alroy, witli the rest of the band tliey soon liccanic 
great favourites. Their local knowledge, and their experience of 
desert life, made them valuable allies, and their buistcrotw jocu^ 
larity and unceasing merriment were not unwelcome in the present 
monotonous existence of the fugitives. As for Alroy himself, he 
meditated an escape to Egypt. He determined to seize the first 
opportunity of pfoctu'ing some camels, and ttien, dispersing his 
band, with the exception of Benuiab and a few faithful retainers 
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he trusted that, disguised as merchants, they might succeed in 
crossing Syria, and entering Africa by Palestine. With these 
plans and prospects, he became each day more cheerful and more 
sanguine as to the future. He had in his possession some very 
valuable jewels, which he calculated upon disposing of at Cairo 
for a sum sufficient for all his pur])oses; and, having exhausted all 
the passions of life while yet a youth, he looked forward to the 
tranquil termination of his existence in some poetic solitude with 
his beautiful companion. 

One crciiing, as they returned from the Oasis, Alroy guiding 
the camel that bore Schirene, and ever and anon looking up in her 
inspiring face, her sanguine spirit would have indulged in a 
delightful future. 

“ Thus shall we pass the desert, sweet,” said Schii-cuo. “ Can 
this he toil?” 

“There is no toil with love,” reidied Alroy. 

“ And we were made for love, and not for emjnre,” rejoined 
Schirene. 

“ The past is a dream,” said Alroy. “ So .sages teach us; but, 
until we iict, their wisdom is but wind. 1 feel it now. Have we 
ever lived in aught but deserts, and fed on aught but dates ? 
Methinks ’lis very natural. Hut that I am tempted by the 
security of distant lands, I could romiuu here a free and happy 
outlaw. Time, custom, and necessity form our natures. Wlieu I 
first met Kchcrirah in these ruins, I shrank with horror from 
degraded man; and now 1 sigh to be Ids heir. Wc must not 
think!” 

“ Ko love, we'll only hope,” replied Schirene j and they passed 
through the gales. 

The night was beautiful, the air was still warm and sweet. 
Schirene gazed upon the luminous heavens. “We thought not of 
these skies when wc were at Bagdad,” she exclaimed; “ and yet, 
my life, what was the brightness of our palaces compared to these ? 
All is left to us that man should covet, freedom, beauty, and youth. 

1 do believe, ere long, Alroy, wc shall look bock u]ion the won¬ 
drous ])ast os on another and a lower world. Would that this were 
Egyi)t! Tis my only wish.” 

“ And it shall soon be gratified. All will soon be arranged. A 
few brief days, and then Schirene will mount her camel for a 
longer ride than just to gather dates. You’ll make a sorry tra¬ 
veller, I fear!” 

“Not I; I’ll tire you aU.” 

They reached the circus, and seated themselves round the blazing 
fire. Seldom had Alroy, since his fall, appeared more cheerful. 
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Schircne sang an Arab air to the band, who joined in joyous 
chorus. It was late ere they sought repose; and they retired to 
their rest, sanguine and contented 
A few hours afterwards, at the break of dawn, Alroy was roused 
from his slumbers by a rude pressure on his breast, lie started; 
a ferocious soldier was kneeling over him; he would have spumed 
him; he found Iiis hand manacled. lie would have risen; his feet 
were bound. He looked round for Schirenc, and called her name; 
he was answered oidy by a shriek. The amphitheatre was filled 
with Karasmian troops. His own men were surprised and over¬ 
powered. Kisloch and the Guebre had been on guard. He was 
raised from the ground, and flung upon a camel, which was 
instiintly trotted out of the circus. On every aide he beheld a wild 
scene of disorder and dismay. lie was speechless from passion 
and despair. The camel was dragged into the desert. A Inaly of 
cttvalry instantly surrounded it, and they set oil’ at a rapid pace, 
pie whole .seemed the work of an instant. 

How many days had pa.ssed Alroy knew not. lie had taken no 
account of time. Night and day were to him the same. Ho was 
in a stupor. But the sweetness of the air and the greenness of 
tlie earth at length partially roused his attention. He was just 
conscious that they had quilted the desert. Before him was a 
noble river; he beheld the Euphrates from the very spot he had 
first viewed it in his pilgrimage. Tlie strong association of ideas 
called back his memory. A tear stole down his cheek; the bitter 
drop stoic to his parched lips; he asked the nearest horseman for 
water. The guard gave him a wetted sponge, with which he con¬ 
trived with difliculty to wipe his lip.s, and then he let it fall to the 
ground. The Karasmian struck him. 

Tliey arrived at the river. Tlio prisoner was taken from the 
camel and placed in a covered boat. After some hours they 
stopped and disembarked at a small village. Alroy was jdaced upon 
an ass with Ills hack to its bead. His clothes were soiled and 
tattered. The children pelted him with mud. An old woman, 
with a fanatic curse, placed a crown of paper on his brow;. With 
diflSculty Ms brutal guiir^ prevented their victim from being torn 
to pieces. And in such fashion, towards noon of the fourteenth 
day, David Alroy again entered Bagdad. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The iutclligcnce of the capture of Alroy aprcad through the 
agitated city. The Moolahs bu.stled about as if they had received 
a fresh demonstration of the authenticity of the prophetic mission. 
All the Dervi.she3 began begging. The men discussed affairs in 
tlie coffee-houses, and the women chatted at the fountains.” 

“ They may say what they like, but I wish him well,” said a fair 
Arab, as she arranged her veil. “ lie may be an impostor, but he 
was a very liandsomc one.” 

“ All the women are for him, that’s the truth,” responded a com¬ 
panion ; “ but then we can do him no good.” 

“Wc can tear their eyes out,” said a third. 

“And what do you thmk of Alp Arslan, truly ?” inquired a fourtlff 

“ I wish he were a pitcher, and then I could break his neck,” 
said a fifth. 

“Only think of the Princess!” said a sixth. 

“Well! she has hiul a glorious time of it,” said a seventli. 

“Xotliing was too good for her,” said an eighth. 

“ I like true love,” said a ninth. 

“ Well! I hope he will be too much for them all yet,” said a tenth. 

“Ishould not wonder,” said an eleventh. 

“ He can’t,” said a twelfth, “ he has lost his sceptre.” 

“You don’t say so?” said a thirteenth 

“ It is too true,” said a fourteenth. 

“Do you think he was a wizard ?” said a fifteenth. “ I vow if 
there be not a fellow looking at ns behind tho.se trees.” 

“Impudent scoundrel!” said a sixteenth. “I wish it were 
Alroy. Let us all scream, and put down our veils.” 

And the group ran away. 


CHAPTER XVL 

Two stout soldiers were playing chess “in a ceffee-house. 

“May I slay my mother,” said one, “but I cannot make a move. 
I fought under him at Kebauend; and though I took the amnesty. 
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I have half a mind now to seize my sword and slab the first Turk 
that enters.” 

“Twere but sheer justice,” said his companion. “By my 
father’s blessing, he was the man for a charge. They may say 
what they like, but compared with him. Alp Arslan is a white- 
livered Giaour.” 

“Here is confusion to him and to thy last move. There’s the 
dirhem, I can ]ilny no more. May I slay my mother, tliough, but 
I did not think he would let himself be taken.” 

“ By the blessing of my father, nor I; but tlien he was asleep." 

“That makes a difference. He was betrayed.” 

“ All brave men are. They say Kisloch and his set pocket their 
fifty thousand by the job.” 

“ May Ciich dirhem prove a plague-.si)ot!’’ 

“ Amen! Dost remember Abner: 

“ May I slay my mother, if I ever forget liim. lie sjwke to his 
men like so many himbs. AVhat’s become of tlic Lady Miriam?’’ 

“ iShe is here.” 

“ TJiat will cut Alroy.” 

“ He was ever fond of her. Dost remember she gained Ado- 
ram’.s life ? ” 

“ Oh! she could do anything—^next to the Queen.” 

“ Before her, I soy, before her. He has refused the Queen, he 
never refused the Lady Miriam.” 

“ Because she asked less.’’ 

“ Do.st know it seemwl to mo tlmt things never went on so well 
after Jiibastcr’s death?” 

“ .So say I. There was a something, eh ?” 

“ A sort of a peculiiu-, as it were, kind of Homethiiig, cli ?” 

“ You have well described it. Every man felt the same. 1 
have often mentioned it to my comrades. Say what you like, said 
1, but slay my mother, if ever since the old gentleman striingled 
himself things don’t seem, as it were, ui their natural propinquity. 
’Twas the phrase I used.” 

“ A very choice one. Unless there’s a natural propinquity, the 
best-arranged matters will fall out. However, the a,ss secs farther 
than bis rider, and so it was with Alroy, the best commander 1 
ever served under, all the same.” 

“■ Let’s go forth and see Iww affairs run.” 

“ Ay, do. If we hear any one abuse Alroy, we’ll cleave his skulL” 

“ That will we. There are a good many of our stout fellows 
about; we might do something yet.” . 

“ Who knows ?”• 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A suBTETinAjraAif dungeon of the citadel of Bagdad held in its 
gloomy limits the late Lord of Asia. The captive did not sigh, or 
weep, or wail. Ho did not speak. He did not even think. For 
Beveral days he remained in a state of stupor. On the morning 
of the fourth day, he almost unconsciously partook of the wretched 
provision which his gaolers brought him. Their torches, round 
which the bats whirled and flapped their wings, and twinkled their 
small eyes, threw a ghastly glare over the nearer walls of the dun¬ 
geon, the extremity of which defied the vision of the prisoner; 
and, when the gaolers retired, Alroy was in complete darkuc.ss. 

Tlie image of the past came back to him. He tried in vain to 
penetrate the surrounding gloom. Ilis hands were manaidcd, his 
legs also were loaded with chains. Tl>e notion that his life might 
perhaps have been cruelly spared in order that he might linger on 
in this horrible state of conscious annihilation filled him with 
frenzy. lie would have dashed his fetters against his brow, but 
the chain restrained him. lie flung himself upon the damp and 
rugged ground. His fall disturbed a thousand ol)scenc things. 
He heard the quick glide of a serpent, the creeping retreat of the 
clustering scorjnons, and the swift escape of the dashing rats. 
Ilis mighty calamities seemed slight, when compari'd with those 
petty miseries. Ilis great soul could not support him under these 
noisome and degrading incidents. He sprang, hi disgust, upon his 
feet, and stood fearful of moving, lest every step shoidd introduce 
him to some new abomination. At length, exhausted nature was 
unable any longer to sustain him. He groped his way to the rude 
seat, cut in the rocky wall, which was his only accommodation. 
He put forth his hand. It touched the slimy fur of some wild 
animal, that instantly sprang away, its fiery eyes sparkling hi the 
dark. Alroy recoiled with a sensation of woe-begone dismay. 
His shaken nerves could not sustain him under this base danger, 
and these foul and novel trials. He could not refrain .from an 
exclamation of despair; and, when he remembered that he was 
now far beyond the reach of all human solace ond sympathy, even 
idl human aid, for a moment his mind scenmd to desert lihn; and 
he wrung his hands in forlorn and almost idiotic woe. 

An awful thing it is—^the failure of the emAgies of a master¬ 
mind. He who places implicit confidence in his genius will find 
himself some day utterly defeated and deserted. ’Tis bitter! 
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Every paltry hind seems but to breatlie to mock you. Slow, 
indeed, is such a mind to credit that the never-failing resource 
can at least be wanting. But so it is. Like a dried-up fountain, 
the perennial dow and bright fertility have ceased, and ceased for 
ever. Then comes the madness of rctro.spcctiou. 

]>n\w a curtain! draw a curtain 1 and fling it over this agonizing 
anatomy. 

Tlie days of childhood, his sweet sister's voice and smiling love, 
their iniiocent pastiine.s, and the kind solicitude of faithful servants, 
all the soft detail of mild domestic life,—these were the sights ami 
memories that flitted in wild play before the burning vision of 
Alroy, and rose upon his tortured mind. Empire and gloiy, his 
sacr<!d nation, his imperial bride—these, these were nothing. Their 
wortli iiitd vanished a-itli the creative soul tliat called tliem into 
Hction. Tlie pure sympitthics of nature alone reumined, and all 
his thought and grief, all his intelligence, nil his emotion, were 
centred in ids sister. 

It was the seventh morning. A guard entered at an unaccus¬ 
tomed hour, and, sticking a torch into ii niche, in the wall, 
unouuccd that a person was without wlio iiad permission to simak 
to the prisoner. Tlicy were the first Iiuman accents that had met 
the car of Alroy during Ids captivity, wideh seemed to him au age, 
a long dark period, tlutt cancelled idl things, lie shuddered at the 
harsh tones, lie tried to answer, but hLs unaccustomed lips 
refused their oflice. lie raised his iicavy arms, and endeavoured 
to signify Ids consciousness of what bud been uttered. Yet, 
indeed, he had not listened to the message without emotion, lie 
looked forward to the grate with strange cuimsity; and, as he 
looked, he trembled. The visitor entered, muHlcd in a dark 
caftan. The guard disitppeared; and the caftau, failing to the 
ground, revealed llonain. 

“My beloved Alroy," said the brother of Jubitster; and he 
advanced, and pressed him to his bosom. Had it been Miriam, 
Alroy might liave at once e.\pired: but the presence of this 
worldly man called back his worldliiicss. The revnl.sion of his 
feelings was wonderful. I’ridc, ])erliaps even hope, came to his 
aid; all tlie ossuciat ion.s seugied to counsel exertion; for a moment 
he seemed tlie same Alroy. 

“I rejoice to find at least thee safe, llonain.” 

“ I also, if my security may lead to thine.” 

“ Still whispering hope ” 

“ rtjspair is the conclusion of fools." 

“O llonain! ’tis a great (rial. 1 can play my part, and yet 
methinks ’twere better we had not agaiu met. How is Schirene : ” 

“ Thinking of thee.” 


13 
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“’Tis something that she can think. M; mind has gone. 
Wheie’s Miriam?" 

“ Free.” 

“Tliat’s something. Tlion hast done that. Good, good Ilonain, 
he kind to that sweet child, if only for my sake. Thou art all she 
has left.” 

“ She hath thee.” 

“ Her desolation.” 

“Live and be her refuge.” 

“How’s that? These walls—escape? No, no; it is impossible.’’ 

“I do not deem it so.” 

“Indeed! I’ll do anything. Speak! Can wc bribe? can we 
cleave their skulls? can wc-” 

“ Calm thyself, my friend. There is no need of bribes, no need 
of bloodshed. We must make terms.” 

“Terms! Wc might have made those upon flic iilaius of 
Nehaucnd. Terms! Terms with a captive victim?” 

“Why victim?” 

“ Is Arslan tlicn so generous?” 

“ He is a beast, more savage than the boar that grinds its tusks 
within its country’s forests.” 

“Why speakest thou then of hope ?” 

“ I spoke of certainty. I did not mention hope.” 

“ Dear Houain, my braiu is weak; but I can bear s.tr.'Uige things, 
or else I should not be here. I feel thy thonglitful frioridsbij); but 
indeed there need no winding words to tell my fate. I’r'ytheo 
speak out.” 

“ In a word, thy life is safe.” 

“What, spared!” 

“ If it please thee.” 

“Please me! Life is sweet. I feel its sweetness. I want but 
little. Freedom and solitude are all I ask. My life spared! I’ll 
not believe it. Thou bast done this deed, thou mighty man, that 
mostcrest all souLs. Thou hast not forgotten me, thou hast not 
forgotten the days gone by, thou hast not forgotten thine own 
Alroy 1 Wlio calls thee worldly is a slanderer. O Ilonoiu! thou 
art too faithful!” 

“ 1 have no thought but for thy service. Prince.” 

“ Call me not Prince, call lac thme own Alroy. My life spared! 
'Tis wonderful! Wlien may I go ? Let no one sec me. hliinago 
that, Honain. Thou canst manage all things. I’m for Egypt. 
Thou hast been to Egypt, bast thou not, Ilouoin ?” * 

“ A very wondrous land, 'twill please thee much.” 

“ When may I go ? Tell me when I may go. When may I quit 
this dork and noisome cell ? ”115 worse than all their tortures, 
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dear Hunuia. Air and liprlit, and I really tliink my spirit never 

would break, but this horrible dungeon-1 scarce con look upon 

thy face, sweet friend. ’Tis serious.” 

“Wouldst thou have me gay?” 

“ Yea I if we are free.” 

“Alroy! tlwu art a great spirit, the greatest that e’er I knew, 
ever 1 have road of. I never knew thy like, and never shall.” 

“ Tush, tush, sweet friend, I am a broken reed, but still I am 
free. This is no time for courtly phrases. Let’s go, and go at 
once.” 

” A moment, dear Alroy. 1 am no flatterer. What I said came 
from my heart, and doth concern us much and instantly. 1 was 
saying Itiou hast no conimon mind, Alroy—^indeed thou hast a mind 
unlike all others. I,i.stcn, my I’rince. Thou host read mankind 
deeply and truly. Few have seen more than thyself, and none 
have so v.arc a spring of that intuitive knowled^ of thy race, 
which is a gem to whicli cxpcrieuce is but a jeweller, and without 
which no action can befriend us.” 

“Well, well!” 

“ A moment’s calmness. Thou hast entered Bagdad in triumph, 
and thou hast entered the same city with every contumely which 
the base spirit of our race could cost upon its victim. 'Twos a 
great les.son.” 

“ I foci it so.” 

“ And teaches us how vile and valueless is the opinion of our 
fellow men.” 

“ Alas! ‘tis true.” 

“ 1 am ghid to see thee in this wholesome temper. 'Tis full of 
wi-sdoni.” 

“Tlic miserable arc often wise.” 

“ But to believe !.■! iiolhiug uule.ss we act. Speculation should 
only sharjicn iwaeticc. The time hath come to prove thy lusty 
faith in this philosophy. 1 told thuc we could make terms. 1 
liavc made them. To-morrow it was doomed Alroy should die 
and what a death I A death of iuiinitc torture I Host ever seen 
a man impaleJ?”''' 

“Hah!” 

“ To view it is alone a doom.” 

“God of Heaven!” 

“ It is so horrible, that ’tis ever marked, that when this direful 
ceremony occurs, the yivcrage deaths in cities greatly increase. 
Tis from the turning of the blood in the spectators, who yet from 
some ungovernable madness cannot refrain from hurrying to the 
scene. I speak with some authority. I speak as a physician.” 

“ Speak no more, I cannot endure it.” 
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“ To-morrow this doom awaited thee. As for Schirene- ” 

“Not for her, oh! surely not for her?” 

“ No, they were merciful. She is a Csiliph’s daughter. Tis not 
forgotten. The axe would close her life. Her fair neck would 
give slight trouble to the headsman’s art. But for thy sister, but 
for Miriam—she is a witch, a Jewish witch 1 They would have 
burnt her alive!” 

“ I’ll not believe it, no, no, Til not bcliovc it: damnable, bloody 
demons! When I had power I spared all—all but—ah, me! ah, 
me! why did I live! ” 

“ 'riioii dost forget thyself; I speak of that which was to have 
been, not of that which is to be. 1 have stepped in and communed 
with the conqueror. 1 Imve made terms.” 

“ What are they—^what can they he ?” 

“ Easy. 'To a philosopher like Alroy an idle ceremony.” 

“ Be brief, he brief.” 

“ Thou seest thy career is a great scandal to the Moslems. I 
mark their wcakne.ss, and I have worked upon it. 'I’liy mere 
defeat or death will not blot out the stain upon their standard and 
their faith. 1'ho public mind is wild with fantasies since Alroy 
rose. Men’s opinions flit to and fro with that fearful change that 
bodes no stable settlement of states. None know what to cling to, 
or where to place their trust. Creeds arc doubted—authority dis¬ 
puted. They would gladly account for thy success by other than 
human means, yet most deny thy mission. ’J'liere also is the fame 
of a fair and mighty I’rincess, a daughter of their Caliphs, which 
they would gliully clear. I mark all this, observe, and work ujam 
it. So, could we devise some means by which thy lingering fol¬ 
lowers could he for ever silenced, this great scandal fairly erased, 
and the public frame brought to a sounder and more tranquil pulse, 
why, they would concede much, much, very much.” 

“ Thy meaning, not thy means, are evident.” 

“ They arc in thy power,” 

“ In mine ? ’Tis a deep riddle. 1 Vythee solve it.” 

“Thou wilt be summoned at to-morrow’s noon before tins 
Arslan. There, in the presence of the assembled pcojde, who are 
now with him as much as they were with thee, thou wilt he 
accused of magic, and of intercourse with the inferniJ powers. 
Plead guilty.” 

“ Well! is there more ?” 

“ Some trifle. They will then examine thee about the Princess. 
It is not difficult to confess that Alroy won the CiUiph's daughter 
by an irresistible spell—and now ’tis broken.” . 

“ So, so. Is that all ?” 

“The chief. Thou canst then address some phrases to the 
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Hebrew prisoners, denying thy Divine mission, and so forth—to 
settle the public mind, observe, upon this point for ever.” 

“ Ay, ay, and then- V’ 

“ No more, except for form, (upon the completion of the con¬ 
ditions, mind, you will be conveyed to what land you please, with 
sucli amount of treasure as you choose.) tliere is no more, except, 

I say, for form, I would, if I were you, (’twill be expected,) I would, 
just publicly atfect to renounce our faith, and bow before their 
i’rophet ” 

“ Hall! Art thou tliere ? Is this thy freedom ? Get thee 
behind me. tenipler!—Never, never, never! not a jot, not a jot: 
ril not yield a jot. Were my doom one everlasting torture, I’d 
spurn thy (enns! Is this thy high contempt of our poor kind— 
to outrage my God! to prove myself the vilest of the vile, and 
baser than the hasest! Itare philosophy! OHonaiii! would we 
hud never met! ” 

“ Gr never parted. True. Had my word been taken, Alroy 
would ne’er have heen betrayed.” 

“ No more; 1 jiray thee, sir, no more Leave me.” 

“ Were this a palace, 1 would. Harsh words arc softened by a 
friendly car, when spoken in affliction.” 

“ Say what they will, 1 am the Lord’s anointed. As such I should 
have lived, as such at least I’ll die.” 

“ And Miriam r" 

“ The Lord will not desert her: she ne’er deserted Him.” 

“ Schirene ?” 

“ Sehirenc! why! for her sake alone 1 will die a hero I Shall' 
it he said she loved a craven slave, a base ini])Ostor, a vile renegade, 
a villanous dealer in drugs and charms ? Oh ! no, no, no! if only 
for her sake, her sweet, sweet sake, my end shall be like my great 
life. As the sun I ro.M', like him 1 .set. .Still the world is wann 
with my bright fame, and my last hour^iall not disgrace my noon,, 
stormy indeed, but glorious!” 

llonain took the torch from the niche, and advanced to the 
grate. It was not fastened: he drew it gently open, and led for¬ 
ward a veiled and female figure. The veiled and female figure 
threw herself at the feet of Alroy, who seemed lost to what was 
pa.ssing. A soft lip pressed his hand. He started, his chains 
' clanked. 

“ Alr-jy!” softly murmtired the kneeling female. 

“What voice is that ?” wildly exclaimed the Prince of the Cap¬ 
tivity. “ It falls upon my ear like long-forgotten music. I’ll not 
believe it. No! I’ll not believe it. Art thou Schirene ?” 

“ I am that wretched thing they called thy bride.” 

“ Oh 1 this indeed is torture !• What impalement can equal this- 
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uharp momeut ? Look not on me, let not our eyes meet! They 
have met before, like to the confluence of two shilling rivers blend¬ 
ing ill one great stream of rushing light. Bear off tliat torch, sir. 
Let impenetrable darkness cover our darker fortunes.” 

“Alroyl” 

“ She speaks again. Is she mad, as I am, that thus she plays 
with agony ?” 

“ Sire,” said Ilonain advancing, and laying his hand gently on 
the arm of the enptive, “Iprnytlioc niodcnitc tlii.s jias.-ioii. Thou 
hast some faithful friends here, who would fain commune in calm¬ 
ness for thy lasting welfare.” 

“ Welfare 1 lie mocks me.” 

“ I beseech tliee. Sire, lie calm. If, indeed, I speak unto tliat 
great Alroy whom all men feared and still may fear, I pray re- 
mcinhcr, ’tis not in palaces or in the haltlc-iield alone that the 
heroic soul can comiuer and command. Scenes like these are the 
great jiroof of a superior soul. While we live, mir body is a 
temple where our genius pours forth ii.s god-like iii.siiiration, and 
while the altar is not overthrown, the deity may still work marvels. 
Then rouse thyself, great Sire; bethink thee that, a Caiiph or a 
captive, there is no man within tliis bre.ithing world like to jjlroy. 
Shall such a heing fall without a struggle, like some poor felon, 
who has nought to trust to hnt t lie dull shafilitig accident of Chance ? 
I too am a prophet, and 1 fee! tlial tliou still wilt contpier.” 

“ Give me myseeplre then, give mu the sceptre!—I speak to the 
wrong brother! It was not thou—it wtis not thoii that gavcsl it 
me.” 

“ Gain it once more. The Lord deserted David for a time; still 
he pardoned him, and still he died a king.” 

“ A woman worked his lall.” 

*• But thee a woman raises. Tliis great Prince.ss, lias she not 
suffered too ? Yet hev spmt is still unbroken. List to her coun¬ 
sel : it is deep and fond.” * 

“ So w'as our love.” 

“And is my Alroy!" exclaimed the Princess. “Bo calm, I 
pray tUee! l*’or my sake be calm; I am calm for thine. Tlio j 
liast listened to all Uonaiii lias told thee—^tliat wise man, my Alroy, 
who never erred. ’Tis hut a word ho counsels, an empty word, a 
most unmeaning form. But speak it, and tliou art free, and Alroy 
and Scliireiie may blend again tlieir glorious careers and lives of 
sweet fruition. Do.st thou not remember when, walking in the 
garden of our joy, and palled with empire, how often hast thou 
sighed for some sweet isle unknown to man, where thou mightst 
pass thy days with nd companion but my faithful self, and no adven¬ 
tures but our constant loves? O! •my beloved, that life may still 
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be tliinc! And dost thou falter ? Dost call thyself forlorn with 
such fidelity, and deem thyself a wretch, when Paradise with all its 
beauteous gates but wooes thy entrance? Oh! no, no, no, no! 
thou hast forgot Schirenc: I fear me much, thy over-fond Bcbire)){e, 
who dottts upon thy imago in thy chains more than she did when 
those sweet hands of thine were bound with gems and played with 
her bright locks! ” 

“ She speaks of tmothcr world. I do remember something. 
Who liu^t sent this music to a dungeon ? My siurit softens with 
lier melting words. My eyes ore moist. I weep! 'Tis pleasant. 
Sorrow is joy compared with ray despair. 1 never thought to shed 
11 tear iigaiii. My brain methiuks is cooler.” 

*. Weep, weep, I pray thee weep; but let me kiss away thy tears, 
my soul! Didst thuik thy Schireue hud deserted thee Ah! that 
was it that made my bird so sad. It shall be free, and fly in a 
sweet sky, and feed on flowers witli its fuitbful mate. Ali me! I 
am once more Iiajipy with my boy. There was no misery but thy 
I'.bsciice, sweet! Methiuks this dungeon is oiu: bright kiosk! Is 
lliat tile siniheam, or thy smile, my love, that makes tlic walls so 
joyful?” 

“ Did I smile ?—^111 not believe it.” 

*■ Indeed you did. All! see he smiles again. Why this is free¬ 
dom ! There is no such thing as sorrow. ’Tis a lie to frighten 
fools!” 

“ Why, Ilonain, what’s this? ’Twould seem I am really joyfnl. 
There’s iiisjiiration in her very breath. 1 am another bemg. Nay I 
waste not kisses on tko.se ugly fetters.” 

“ Methiuks they are gold.” 

Tiiey were silent. Scliirene drew Alroy to his rough seat, and 
gently placing herself on his knce.s, threw her arms ronnd his 
neck, and buried her face iu his breast. After a few minutes, she 
raised her head, and whispered in liis ear ^ irresi.stible accents of 
sweet e.xiiltation, “ We sliall be free to-morrow!” 

“ To-mom)w! Is the trial so near ?” exclaimed the c.aptivc, with 
an agitated voice and changing conntcnauce. “To-morrow!” 
He threw Scliirene aside somewhat hastily, and sprang from his 
seat. “To-morrow! would it were over! To-mon-owl Methiuks 
there is within that single word the fate of ages! >Shall it he said 

to-morrow that Alroy- Hah! what art thou that rlsest now 

before me ? Dread, mighty spirit, thou hast come iu time to save 
me from final perdition. Take me to thy bosom, ’tis not stabbed. 
They did not stab thee. Thou seest me here communing with thy 
murderers. What then ? I am innocent. Ask them, dread ghost, 
and call upon their fiendish souls to say 1 am pure. They would 
make me dark as themselves, J>ut shall not.” 
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“ Honain, Honain! ” exclaimed the Princess in a terrible whisper, 
as she flew to the Physician. “ He is wild again. Calm him, calm 
him. Mark! how he stands with his extended arms, and fixed 
v^nt eyes, muttering most awful words! My spirits fail me. It 
is too fearful.” 

The Physician advanced and stood by the side of Ahoy, but in 
vain attempted to catch his attention. lie ventured to touch his 
arm. The Prince started, turned round, and recognising him, 
exclaimed in a shrieking voice, “ Off, fratricide!” 

Honain recoiled, pale and quivering. Schirenc sprang to his 
arm. “What said he, Ilonnin ? Thou do.st not speak. I never 
saw thee pale before. Art thou, too, mad?” 

“ Would I were! ” 

“ All men are growing wild. I am sure he said something. I 
pray thee tell me. What was it ?" ’ 

“ Ask him.” 

“ I dare not. Tell me—tell me, Honain 1” 

“ That 1 dare not.” 

"Was it a word ?” 

“ Ay! a word to wake the dead. Let ns begone. 

"AVithont our end? Coward! ni speak to him. My own 
Alroy,” sweetly whispered the Princess, as she advanced before 
him. 

“ What, has the fox left the tigress! Is’t so, ch, eh? Arc there 
no judgments ? Are the innocent only haunted ? lam innocent: 

I did not strangle thee! He said rightly, ‘Beware, beware! 
they who did tliis, may do even fouler deeds.’ And here they are 
quick at their damned work. Thy body .suffered, great Jabostcr, 
but me tliey would strangle body and soul! ” 

The Prince.ss shrieked, and fell into the arms of the advancing 
Honain, who bore her out of the dungeon. 


CHAPTER XVra. 

Afteb the fall of Hamtulan, Bostenay and Miriam had been car¬ 
ried prisoners to Bagdad. Through the interfetence of Honain, 
their imprisonment had been exempted from the usual hardships; 
but they were stiU confined to thejr chambers in the citadel. 
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Hitherto all the endeavours of Miriam to visit her brother had 
been fruitless. lionain was the only person to whom she could 
apply for assistance, and he, in answer to her importunities, only 
regretted liis want of power to aid her. In vain had she attempted, 
by the offer of some remaining jewels, to secure the co-operation 
of her guards, with whom her loveliness and the softness of her 
manners had already ingratiated her. She had not succeeded even 
in communicating with Alroy. But after the uusuci^ssful mission 
of lionain to the dungeon, the late Vizir visited the sister of the 
captive, and, breaking to her with delicate skill the intelligence of 
the impending catastrophe, he mmounced that he hud at length 
succeeded in obtaining fur her the desired peruiissiun to visit her 
brother; and, while she shuddered at the proximity of an event 
for which she had long attempted to prepare herself, lionain, with 
%(ome modifications, whisiiercd the means by which ho flattered 
himself that it might yet be averted. Miriam listened to him 
in silenee, nor could he, with all his consummate art, succeed 
in extracting from her the slightest indication of her own opinion 
as to their ex])edicney. They parted, lionain os sanguine as the 
wicked ever are. 

As Miriam dremled, both for herself and for Alroy, the shock of 
an unexpected meeting, she availed herself of the influence of 
lionain to send Caleb to her brother, to prepare him for her pre¬ 
sence, and to consult him os to the desirable moment. Caleb 
found his late master lying exhausted on the floor of his dungeon. 
At first he would not speak or even raise his hettd, nor did he for 
a long time apparently recognise the faithful retainer of his uncle. 
But at length he grew milder, and when he fully comprehended 
who the messenger was, and the object of the mission, he at first 
seemed altogether disinclined to see his sister, but in the end post¬ 
poned their meeting for the present, and, pleading great ex^us- 
tion, fixed for that sad interview, the first hour of ^twn. 

The venerable Bostenay had scarcely ever spoken since the fall 
of his nephew; indeed it was but too evident that his faculties, 
even if they had not entirely deserted him, were at least greatly 
impaired, lie never quitted his couch; he took no notice of what 
occurred. He evinced no curiosity, scarcely any feeling. If 
indeed he occa-sionally did mutter an observation, it was generally 
of an irritable character, nor truly did he appear satisfied if any 
one approached him, save Miriam, from whom alone he would 
accept the scanty viands which he ever appeared disinclined to 
touch. But his sdevoted niece, amid all her harrowing affliction, 
could ever spare to tlie protector of her youth a placid countenance, 
a watchful eye, a gentle voice, and a ready hand. Her religion 
and her virtue, the strengtli of lier faith, and tlie inspiration of her 
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iuuocuncc, supported this pure and hajdcss lad; amid all her 
undeserved and unparalleled sorrows. 

It was long past midnight; the young widow of Abner reposed 
upon a couch in a soft slumber. The amiable liermin and the 
beautiful Batlishcba, the blinds withdrawn, watched the progress 
of the night. 

“ Shall 1 wake her ?" said the beautiful Batlishcba. “ Methinks 
the stars are*paler! S<he bade me rouse her long before tlie 
dawn.” 

‘•Her sleep i.s too heiiigu! Let u-s not wake her,” replied the 
amiable Beruna. “We rouse her only to sbirow.” 

“ May her dreams at least be happyrtyoiued the beautiful 
BatlLsbeba. “ She sleejis trani|uilly, as a ilower.” 

“ The veil has fiJleii from her head,” said the amiable Beruna. 
*• 1 will replace it lightly on her brow. Is that well, my Bath- 
sheba?” 

*• It is well, sweet Beruna. Her face shrouded by the sHawl is 
like a pearl in its shell. Bee I she moves!” 

“Bathshelm !” 

“ I am here, swei't lady.” 

‘•Is it near dawn r” 

*■ Not yet, sweet lady; it is yet night. It is long past the noon 
of night, sweet lady ; methinks 1 .seen! the ri.sing breath of mum; 
but still 'lis nigbt, and file young moon sliines like a sickle in the 
lieiiveiily Held, amid tbe starry liarvest.” 

“ Beruna, gentle girl, give me tliy arm. I'll rise.” 

The maidens advanced, and gently raising their mistress, su})- 
ported her to tbe window. 

“ Since our calamities,” said Miriam, ‘“ I have never enjoyed 
such tranquil slumber. My dreams were slight but soothing. 1 
saw liiin, but he smiled. Have I slept lung, sweet girls ? Ye ore 
very watchful.” 

“ Dear lady, let me bring tliy shawl. The air is fresh-” 

“ But sweet; 1 thank thee, no. My brow is not so cool os to 
not'd a covering. ’ 'Tis a fair night! ” 

Aliriam gazed upon the wide prospect of the moonlit capital. 
Tlie elevated position of the citadel aiforded an extensive view of 
the mighty groups of buildings, each in itself a city, broken only 
by some vast and hooded cuiKila, tlie tall, slender, white minarets 
i.f the mosijues, or the black and spiral form of some lonely 
cypress, and through which tlie rusliiug Tigris, flooded witli light, 
sent forth its broad and brilliant torrent. All was silent; not a 
single boat floated on the fleet river, not a solitary voice broke the 
stillness of slumbering millions. She gazed, and, as she gazed, 
she could not refrain from euntrosting the present scene, which 



sceiiieil tlie sopulclirc of nil tlio jwssions of oiir rno;'. witli tlio iiii- 
riviilletl excitement of tliiit Ktirriiinf si)ecti>el«' wliieli fSnjvde.J 
exhibited on the celebration of the marriage of Alrov. How dif¬ 
ferent flien, too, was her position from her present, and how happv! 
Tlie only sister of a devoted brother, the lord and eompiernr 
of Asia, the bride of his most vietorious captain, one worthy of all 
her virtues, and whose youthful valour had encircled her brow with 
a diadem. For Miriam, exulted station had broun-ht neither cares 
nor crimes. It had, as it were, only rendered her charity unii iirsal, 
and her benevolence oinnijiolent. She lionld not aei-iisc herself— 
this blessed wonian—she could not ivecuso herself, even in this 
searching' hour of self-knowled-je—she eould not aeeiise herself, 
with all her meekness, and modesty, and humility, of having: for a 
moment forgotten her dependence on her Ood, or her duty to hei' 
neifrhbour. 

ilut when her thoughts recurred to that being fi-oin whom 
they were indei'd seareely <‘ver absent; and wlnm she remoinberi'd 
liini, and all his life, and all the tinaisnnd incidents of his youth, 
mysteries to the world, and known only to her, but which were 
indeed the jiri'scienei- (d' his fame, and thiaifglit of all his surpassing 
qualities and all his sweet all'eetion, his maivallcd glory and hi, 
impending fate, the tears, in silent agony, forced their way 
down her pale and pensive cheek. She howed her head upon 
llath-heha’s shoulder, and sweet lleruua pressed her quivering 
hand. 

The moon set, the stars grew white and ghastly, and vanished 
one by ime. tiver the distant plain of the Tigris, the scene of the 
marriage pomp, the dark purple horizon skimmored into a rich 
streak of white and orange. The soleirm strain of the Alnezzio 
sounded from the minarets. Koine one knoeked at the door. It 
was Caleb. 

‘•I am ready,” said Miriam: and for a moment she covered 
her face with her right liand. “Think of me, sweet maiden .; 
pray for me!” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Leamno on Caleb, and lighted by a gaoler, bearing torches, 
Miriam descended the damp and broken stairs that led to the dun¬ 
geon. She faltered as she arrived at the grate. She stopped, and 
leant against the cold and gloomy wall. The gaoler and Caleb 
preceded her. She heard the voice of Alroy. It was firm and 
sweet. Its accents reassured her. Caleb came forth with a 
torch, and held it to her feet; and, ns he bent down, he said, “ My 
lord bade me beg you to be of good heart, for he is.” 

The gaoler having stuck his torch in the niche, withdrew. 
Miriam desired Caleb to stay without. Then, summoning up all 
her energies, she entered the dreadful abode. Alroy wits standing 
to receive her. The light fell full upon his coimtenancc. It 
smiled. Miriam could no longer restrain herself. She ran for¬ 
ward, and pressed him to her heart. 

“ O, my liest, my long beloved,” whispered Alroy; “ such a 
meeting indeed leads captivity cajitivc! ” 

But the sister could not speak. She leant her head upon 
his shoulder, and closed her eyes, that she might not weep. 

“ Courage, dear heart; courage, courage!” whisi)eved the cap¬ 
tive. “Indeed I am very happy!” 

“My brother, my brother!” 

“ IIiul we met yesterday, you would have found me perhaps a 
little re.xed. But to-day I am myself again. Since I crossed 
the Tigris, I know not that I have felt such self-content. I 
have had sweet dreams, dear Miriam, full of solace, and more than 
dreams. The Lord has pardoned me, I truly think.” 

“O, my brother! your words are full of comfort; for, indeed, 
I too have dreamed, and dreamed of consolation. My spirit, since 
our fall, has never been more tranquil.” 

“Indeed I am very happy.” 

“ Say so agidn, my David; let me hear again these words of 
solace! ” 

“ Indeed, ’tis very true, my faithful friend. It is not spoken in 
kind mockery to make you joyous. For know, last eve, whether 
the Lord repented of his wrath, or whether some dreadful trials, 
of which I will not speak, ||ad wish not to remember, had mode 
atonement for my manifola sins—^but so it was, that, about the 
time my angel Miriam sent her soothing message, a feeling of 
repose came over me, such* as I long have coveted. Anon, I fell 
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into a Bliimbcr, deep and sweet, and, instead of those wild and 
whirling images, that of late have darted from iny hrain when it 
should rest—^glimpses of empire and conspiracy, snatches of fierce 
wars and mocking lores—1 stood hesidc our luitire fountain's 
brink, and gathered flowers with ray earliest friend. As I placed 
the fragrant captives in your flowing Iwks, there come Jahastcr, 
tlmt great, injured man, no longer stem and awful, but with 
benignant looks, and full of love. And he said, ‘ David, the 
Lord hath marked thy faithfulness, in spite of the darkness of thy 
dungeon.’ So he vanished, lie s]>oke, ray sister, of some strange 
temptations by heavenly aid withstood. No more of that. 1 awoke. 
And lo! I heard my name still called. Full of ray morning dream, 
I thought it was yon, and I on.swered, ‘ Dear sister, art thou 
here?’ liut no one amswered; and then rctiocling, iiiy memory 
recognised those thrilling tones that summoned Alroy in Jabas- 
ter's cave.” 

“ The Daughter of the A’^oice ?” 

“ Kveu that sacred messenger. I am full of faith. The Lord 
hath pardoned me. IJe sure of that.” 

‘•1 cannot doubt it, David. Alou have done great things for 
Israel; no one in these latter days has risen liki' you. If you have 
fallen, yon were young, and strangely tempted.” 

“ Yiit Israel, Israel! Did 1 not feel that a worthier leader will 
yet ari,sc for my country, my heart would crack. 1 have betrayed 
my country! ” 

” Oh no, no, no 1 You have shown what we can do and shall 
do. Your memory alone is inspiration. A great Ciireer, although 
balked of its end, is still a landmark of human energy. Failure, 
when sublime, is not without its pur]K>se. (.ireat deeds are great 
legacies, and work with wondrous usury. IJy what Man has done, 
we learn what Man ctui do; and gauge the power and prospects of 
our race.” 

“Alas! there is no one to guard my name. ’Twill lie reviled, 
or worse, ’twill lie forgotten!” 

“Never! the memory of groat actions never dies. The sun of 
glory, though awhile obscured, will shine at last. And so, sweet 
brother, perchance some jioet, in some distant age, within whose 
veins our sacred blood may How, his fancy fired with the national 
theme, may strike his harp to Alroy’s wild career, and consecrate a 
name too long forgotten?” 

“May love moke thee a prophetess!” exclaimed Alroy, as he 
bent down his head and embraced herD o nut tarry,” ho whis¬ 
pered. “ ’Tis better that we should pW in this firm mood.” 

.She sprang from him, she clasped her hands. “ We will not 
part,” she exchtimed, with energy; “ 1 will die with thee.” 
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“ Blessed girl, be calm ! Do not nnman me.” 

“ I am calm. See! 1 do not weep. Not a tear, not a tear. 
They are all in my heart.” 

“Go, go, my Miriam, angel of light. Tarry no longer; I pray 
thee, go. f would not think of the pa«t. Let all niy mind he 
cintiired in the present. Tliy presence calls back our by-gone 
days, and softens me too much. My duty to my uncle. Go, dear 
one, go!” 

“ And leave thee, leave thee to- Oh! my David, thou hast 

seen, thou hast hci’jd-llonain?” 

“No more; let not (hat accursed name profane those holy lips. 
Raise 7)ot the demon in mo.” 

“ 1 am .silent. Yet ’tis madness! O! my brother, thou hast a 
ffaifnl trial.” 

“ Th(! God of Israel is my refuge. He saved our fathers in the 
I! 'rv furnace. lie will save me.” 

I am full of faith. I pray thee let me stay.” 

“ I would 1m.' silent: 1 would ho alone. 1 cannot .speak, Miriam. 
1 ask one favour, the last and dearest, from her who has never Imd 
a thought but for my wishes—^Idessed being, leave me.” 

“I go. O! Alroy, farewell! Let me kiss yon. Again, once 
more! Lot me kneel and bless you. Brother, beloved brother, 
great and glorious hrother, 1 am worthy of you: 1 will not weep. 
1 am prouder in this dread moment of your love tlum all your foes 
can be of tlioir land triiiiopli! ” 


CILAPTER XX. 

BEnra.t and Ratlishcba received their mistress when she 
returited to her chamber. They marked her desolate air. She 
was silent, pale, and cold. They bore lier to her conch, whereon 
she sat with .amost lisiloss and umneaning look; her quivering 
lips parted, her eyes fixed upon the ground in vacant abstraction, 
and her anns languidly Added before her. Beruna stole behind 
her. and supported her back with pillows, and Iksthslieba, un¬ 
noticed, wiped the slighty||am from her mouth. Thus Miriam 
remained for several hoi" her faithful maidens in vain watch¬ 
ing for any indication of her self-con-sciousness. 

Suddenly a trumpet sounded. 
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“What is tiiat ?” oxclaiuied Miriam, in a shrill voiop, and loolc- 
iiifr up Avith a distracted ghmeo. 

Neither of them answered, since thof were aware that it he- 
tolcened the fcoiiifj forth of Alroy to his trial. 

Miriam remained in the same posture, and with the same expres¬ 
sion of Acild iiupiiry. Another trumpet sounded, and after that a 
shout of the people. Then she raised up her arms to heaven, and 
bowed her head—and died. 


CHAPTRU XXL 

‘•■II.s.s the second trumpet sounded:’’ 

“To be .sure : run, run for ii ;;'ood ])laee. tVliere is .Abdallali ?" 

‘■Selliiifr sherbet in the i'.(|U.ire. We shall liiid him. ILts 
■Mroj come forth?" 

“ Yes 1 he jfoes tlie other Avay. We shall be too late. Only 
Ihink of Abdallah selliiif; sherbet!” 

“ Father, let me go ? ” 

“ You Avill be in the Avay ; you are too young: you Avill see 
nothing. Little boys should stay at home.” 

“No, they should not. I will go. You can put me on your 
rimulders." 

“ Where is Ibrahim? Where is Ali? W'e must all keep together. 
We shall have to fight for it. I wish AhtlallnJi were here. Only 
tiiiiik of his selling .sherhet!” 

“ Keep .straight forAvard. That is right. It is no use going 
that way. Thu IJazaar is sliut. There is Kakrcddin, tlierc is 
(.(snian Elfendi. lie has got a iicav i)age.” 

“ So lie lias, I declare; and a very jiretty boy too.” 

“Fatbt'r, Avill they impale Alroy aliie?” 

“ 1 am sure I do not luiow. Never ask ijiiestions, my dear. 
Little boys never should. 

“ Y'es, they slioukl. I hope they Avill impale him alive. I shall 
bo so disappointed if they do not.’’ 

“Keep to the left. T)a.sli tbrongb the Butchers’ Baaaar: tluit 
is oimn. All right, all right. Did you jmsh me,sir?” 

“ Siiitposc I did push you, sir—Avbat then, sir?” 

“ Come along, don’t (juarrel. 'I'liat is a Karasmian. ’I’iiey 
tllink they .are to do Avliiit tliey like. We are five to one to he 
sure, but still tlieie is nothing like jieacJand quiet. I wish Alidal- 
lali were here with his stout shoulders. Only think of his selling 
sherbet!” 
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CUArTEU XXII. 

The Square of the Oraiid Mo.sqiie, the aarac spot where Jahaster 
met Ahidau by appointment, was the destined scene of the pre¬ 
tended trial of Alroy. Thither by break of day the sif'ht-Iovingf 
thousands of the capital had repaired. In the centre of the square, 
a large circle was described by a crimson cord, and guarded by 
Karasmian soldiers; around this the swelling multitude pressed 
like the gathering waves of ocean, but, whenever the tide set in 
with too great an impulse, the savage Karasmiaus appeased the 
uugovennible ch-ment by raising their battle-axes, and brutally 
breaking the crowns and belabouring the shoulders of their nearest 
victims. As the morning adranecd, the terraces of the suiTound- 
ing houses, covered with ownings, were crowded with spectators. 
All Bagdad was astir. Since the marriage of Alroy, there had 
never been such a meriy morn ns the day of his ini])ulcmcnt. 

At one end of the circle was erected a magnificent throne. Half 
way between the throne and the other end of the circle, but further 
back, stood a company of Negi-o eunuchs, hideous to behold, who, 
clothed in white, and armed with various instruments of toi-ture, 
surrounded the enormous stakes, tall, thin, and shaiq), that were 
prepared for the linal ceremony. 

The flourish of trum))ets, the clash of eymhals, and the wild 
beat of the tambour, announced the arrival of Alp Arslan from the 
Rcrail. An nveune to the circle hail been preserved through the 
multitude. The royal |)roression might hi* traced as it wound 
through the poimlacc, by the sparkling and undulating line of 
plumes of honour, and the dazzling forms of the waving streamers, 
on which were inscribed the names of Allah and the l*roi)het. 
Suddenly, amid the hursts of music, and the shouts of the specta¬ 
tors, many of whom on the terraces humbled themselves on their 
knees, Alp Arslan mounted the throne, around which ranged them¬ 
selves his chief captains, and a deputation of the Moidlahs, and 
Imams, and Cadis, and other principal personages of the city. 

The King of Karasme was very tall in stature, and somewhat 
meagre in form. He was fair, or rather, sandy-coloured, with a 
red beard, and blue eyes, and a flat nose. The moment he was 
pealed, a trumpet was hqprd in the distance from an opposite 
quarter, and it was soon understood throughout-the assembly that 
the great captive was about to appear. ‘ 

A band of Karasmian guards first entered the circle and ranged 
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themselves round the cord with their backs to the spectators. 
After them came fifty of the principal Hebrew prisoners, with 
their hands bound behind tiicm, but evidently more for form than 
security. To these succeeded a small covered waggon drawn hy 
mules, and surrounded by guards, from which was led forth, hU 
legs relieved from their manacles, but his hands still in heavy 
chains, David Alroy! 

A universal buzz of blended sympathy, and wonder, and fear, 
and triumph arose, throughout the whole assembly. Each man in- 
volimliirily stirred. The vast populace moved to and fro in agita¬ 
tion. liis garments soiled and tattered, his head bare, and his 
long locks drawn oft' hi.s forehead, pale, and very thin, but still 
unsubdued, the late eonijueror and Caliph of Bagdad threw around 
n calm and imperial glance upon those who were but recently his 
slaves. 

The trumpets again sounded, order was called, and a crier an¬ 
nounced that his Highness Alp Arslan, the mighty Sovereign of 
Karasme, their Lord, I’l'etcctor, and King, and avenger of Allah 
and the l’ro]>hct, against all rebellious and evil-minded Jews and 
Giaours, was about to speak. There was a deep and universal 
silence, and then sounded a voice, high as the eagle’s ui a storm. 

“David Alroy!” said his conqueror, “you arc brought hither 
this day neither for trial nor for judgment. Captured in arms 
against j'our rightful sovereign, you ore of course prepared, like 
other rebels, for your doom. Such a crime alone deserves the 
most avenging jmnisliiuents. What then do you merit, who are 
loaded with a thousand infamies, who have blasphemed Allah mid 
the I’l-ojihet, and hy the practice of magic arts and the aid of tlio 
inferniil powers, have broken the peace of kingdoms, occasioned 
infinite bloodshed, outraged all law, religion, and decency, misled 
the minds of your deluded votaries, and especially by a direct com- 
))act with Eblis, by horrible spells and infamous incantations, cap¬ 
tivated the senses of an illustrious Princess, heretofore famous for 
the ])racticc of every virtue, and a descendant of the Prophet 
himself. 

“ Behold these stakes of palm-wood, sharper than a lance 1 The 
most terrible retribution that human ingenuity lias devised for the 
guilty awaits you. But your crimes haflle all human vengeance. 
Look forward for your satisfactory reward to those infernal powers 
by wliose dark co-operation you have occasioned such disasters, 
"i'our punishment is public, that all men may know that the guUty 
never escape, aud tiiat, if your heart be visited by the slighte.st 
degree of compunction for your numerous victims, you may this 
day, by the frank confession of the irresistible means by which 
you seduced them, exonerate your victims from the painful and 
• 14 
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ignominiouB end with wliich, through your iuflacnce, they are now 
threatened. Mark, O assembled people, the infinite mercy of the 
Viee-gerent of Allah! He allows the wretched man to confess his 
infamy, and to save, by lus confctision, his unfortunate victims. I 
have said it. Glory to Allah! ” 

And the pcc^le shouted, “He has said it, he has said it! 
Glory to Allah! lie is great, he is great! and Mahomed is his 
prophet!” 

“Am I to speak?” inquired Alroy, when the tumult !iad sub¬ 
sided. The melody of his voice commanded universal attention. 

Alp Arshin nodded Ids head in ajiprobatiou. . 

“ King of Karasme! I stand here accused of many crimes. 
Now hear my answers. ’Tis said I am a rebel. My answer is, 
i am a I’riuce os thou art, of a sacred race, and far more ancient. 
I owe fealty to no one but to my God, and if 1 have broken that, 
I am yet to learn that Alp Arslan is the avenger of his power. 
As for thy God and rro]ihct, I know not them, though they 
acknowledge mine. ’Tis well understood in every poiity, my i)eo 2 ilo 
stand apart from other nations, and ever will, in sjute of suf¬ 
fering. So much for blasphemy; I am true to a deep faitli of 
ancient days, which even the sacred writings of tJiy race still 
reverence. For the arts magical 1 practi.-ed, and the eoiniiiiiniou 
with infernal powers ’tis .said I held, know. King, I raided the 
standard of ray faith, by the direet eommauduicnt of my God. the 
great Creator of the universe. Wliat need of magic, then : AVliat 
need of fialtering with petty fiends, wlu'ii baeked by Ids omid- 
potence ? My magic was ids inspiration. Need I prov(> why, witli 
such aid, my people crowded lonud me ? 'J'iie time will come when 
from ont our ancient secil, a wortliier chief will rise, not to be 
quelled even bytbee, Sire. 

“For that unliapi)y I’rincess of whom something was said, with 
no great mercy, os it seemed to me, that lady is my wife, my 
willing wife, the daughter of a Caiiiih—still my wife, altlimigh 
your stakes may make her soon a widow. 1 stand not here to 
account for female fancies. Believe me, iSire, she gave her beauty 
to my raiitured arms with no i)er.suasious but sucli as became a 
soldier aud a king. It may seem strange to tlice upon thy throne, 
tlmt the flower of Asia should be jilucked by one so vilo as i am. 
Keracmber, the accidents of Fortmie are most strange. I was not 
always what I am. We have met before. There was a day, and 
ttet too not long since, when, Imt for the treachery of some knaves 
ruwhk here. Fortune seemed half iueliued to reverse our fates. 
Had I conquered, I trust 1 should hove shown more mercy.” 

The King of Karosm^ was the most passionate of men. lie 
bad made a speech according to the advice aud instructions of his 
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eonnsellorj, wbo bad assured him that the tone he adopted would 
induce Alroy to confess all that he required, and especially to vin¬ 
dicate the reputation of the Princess Schirenc, who had already 
contrived to persuade Alp Arslan that she was the most injured of 
her sex. TIic King of Karasme stamped thrice on the ]>latfomi of 
his throne, iind exclaimed with great fire, By my beard, ye have 
deceived me! The dog has confessed nothing! ” 

All llie comiaclloi's and chief Captains, and the Moollahs, and 
tlic Imans, and the Cadis, and the principal personages of the city, 
were in great consternation. They immediately consulted together, 
and, after much disputation, agreed tiiat, before they proceeded 
to e.xtremities, it was expedient to prove what the ])ri.soner would 
not confess. A most venerable Sebeik, clothed in flowing robes of 
gi-een, with a long white beard, and a turban like the tower of 
Babel, tben rose, llis sacred reputation jirocured silenct! while ho 
iiimself delivered a long prayer, snp]ilicating Allah and tlie Pro¬ 
phet to confound all blaspheming .lews and Giaoims, and to pour 
forth words of timth front the luoutlis of religious men. And then 
the veiierahle Sclieik siinunoned all witnesses against David Alroy. 
Immediately advanced Kisloch the Konrd, who iKuiig placed in an 
eminent position, the Cadi of Bagdad drew forth a scroll from his 
velvet bag, and read to Idin a dc})ositioii, wherein tlie worthy 
Kisloeh stated, that he first heeame acqtminted with the jirisoner, 
David Alroy, in some rniiis in the desert—the haunt of banditti, 
of whom Alroy was the chief; that he, Kisloch, was a reputable 
mcrciiani, and that his caravan iiad hoeii jdiuidered by these rob¬ 
bers, and he Liraseif captured; that, on the second night of his 
impi’isonioent, Alroy apjieured to iiini in the Iikenes.s of a lion, and 
on the third, of u hull willi fiery eyes : that he wa.". in thdriudnt of 
constanliy trausfonniiig Iiimself; that lie freipiently raised spirits; 
that, at length, on one twible niglit. Khlis iiimself came in great 
proecssioii, and presented Alroy with the sccjitre of Solomon Ben 
Daoiul; and that the next day Alroy raised his standard, and soon 
after massacred Ibissan Suhiih and liis Seljuks, by the visible aid 
of many terrible demons. 

Calidas the Indian, the Guehre, and (he Negro, and a few con¬ 
genial spiiii.g were not eclipsed in the siitisfictory chartuder of 
their evidence by the luminous (“stimony of Kisloeli the Konrd. 
Th«> irresistible career of the, Hebrew eoni|uernr was undeniably 
aeeoumod for, and the honour of the Moslem arms, and the purity 
of the Moslem faith, were estahli.sherl in lludr jiristine glory and 
all their nnsullicd reputation. David Alroy was proved be a child 
of Eblis, a sorcerer, and a denier in ehanns and magical poisons. 
The jieople listened with horror and witli indignation. They would 
hare burst through the guards and tom iiim in pieces, had not the^ 
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been afraid of the Karaamian battle-axes. So they consoled them¬ 
selves •with the prospect of his approaching tortures. 

The Cadi of Bag(M bowed himself before the King of Karasmo, 
and whispered at a respectful distance in the royal ear. The 
trumpets sounded, the criers enjoined silence, and the royal lips 
again moved. 

“Hear, O ye people, and be wise. The chief Cadi is about to 
read the dejiosition of the royal Princess Sclurcne, chief victim of 
the sorcerer.” 

And the deposition was read, which, stated that David Alroy 
possessed, and wore next to his heart, a talisman, given him by 
Eldis, the virtue of wliieli was so great that, if once it were pressed 
to the heart of any woman, she was no longer mistress of her 
will. Such had been the unhappy fate of the daughter of the 
Commander of the Faithful. 

“ Is it so written ?” iinjuired the captive. 

“ It is so written,” replied the Cadi, " and bears the imperial 
signature of the I’rincess.” 

“ It is a forgeiy.” 

Tlie King of Karasmd started from his throne, and in his rage 
nearly descended its steps. Ilis face was like scarlet, his beard 
Wits like a flame. A favourite minister ventured gently to restrain 
the royal robe. 

“ Kill the dog on the spot,” muttered the King of Karasmi'. 

“ The I’rincess is herself here,” said the Cadi, “ to bear witness 
to the si>ells of which she was a vietini, but from wlueh, by the 
power of Allah .and the Prophet, she Is now released.” 

Alroy started! 

“ Adiiince, royal Princess,” said the Cadi, “ mid, if the deposi¬ 
tion thou hast beard be indeed true, condescend to hold up the 
imperial hand that adonied it with thy signature.” 

A band of eunuchs near the throne gave way; a female figure 
veiled to her feet appeared. She held up her hand amid the 
breathless agitation of the whole assembly; the ranks of tlie 
eunuchs again closed; a shriek was heard, and the veiled figure 
disappeared. 

“ 1 am ready for thy tortures, King,” said Alroy, in a tone of 
deep depression. Ilis firmness appeared to have deserted him. 
Ills eyes were cast upon the ground. Apparently he was buried in 
profound thought, or had delivered lumself up to despair. 

“ Prepare the stakes,” said Alp Arslan. 

An involuntary, but universal, shudder might be distinguished 
through the whole ossemfly. 

A slave advanced and offered Alroy a scroll. He recognised 
the Hubiun who belonged to Uouain. Ilis former minister in- 
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formed him that he was at hand, that the terms he offered in the 
dungeon might even jet be granted; that if Alroy would, ns he 
doubted not, as he entreated him, accept them, he was to place the 
scroll in his bosom, but that if he were still inexorable, still 
madly determined on a horrible and ignominious end, he was to 
tear the scroll, and throw it into the arena. Instantly Alroy took 
the scroll, and with great energy tore it into a thousand pieces. 
A puff of wind carried the fragments far and wide. The mob 
fought for these lost memorials of David Alroy; and this little 
incident occasioned a great confusion. 

In the meantime the Negroes prepared the instruments of tor¬ 
ture and of death 

“ The obstinacy of this Jewish dog makes me mad.” said the 
King of Karasmd to his courtiers. “ I will liold some ])arley with 
him before he dies.” The favourite minister entreated his 
sovereign to be content; but the royal heard grew so red, and the 
royal eyes flashed f(a’th stieli terrible .sparks of lire, that even the 
favourite minister at length gave. way. 

The trumpet sounded, the criers called silence, and the, voice of 
Alp Arslan was again heard. 

I “ Thou ^log, dost see what is preparing for thee ? Dost know 
what awaits thee in the hulls of thy master Klilis ? Can a Jew be 
iullucnccd even hy false pride ? Is not life sweet ? Is it not better 
to he my slijiper-hearer tliau to he impaled?” 

“ Magnanimous Alp Arslan,” rcjdied Alroy in a tone of nndi.s- 
guised contempt; “ thhikcst thou that any torture can be equal 
to the reeollecliou that 1 have liecii conquered by thee?” 

“By my beard, he mocks me!” exclaimed the Karasmiau 
monarch, “he defies me! Touch not niy robe. I will j)ar]ey witli 
him. Ye see no fartlicr tlian a hooded hawk, ye sons of a blind 
mother. This is a sorcerer; he hath yet some master spell; ho 
will yet save him.self. He will fly into the air, or sink into the 
earth, lie laughs at our tortures.” The King of Karasiue pre¬ 
cipitately descended the steps of his throm;, followed hy ids 
favourite minister, and his comisellor.s, and chief cajitains, and the 
Cadis, and the Moollahs, and the Itaam.s, and the principal person¬ 
ages of the city. 

“Sorcerer!” exclaimed Alp Arslan, “insolent sorcerer! base 
son of a base mother! dog <if dogs! dost thou defy us? Docs 
thy master Eblis whisper hope ? Do.st thou luugii at our punish¬ 
ments ? Wilt thou fly into the air ? wilt thou sink into the 
earth? eh, eh? Is it so, is it Ho?’j^ The breathless monarch 
cca.sed, from the exhaustion of passion. He tore his beard up by 
tbe roots, be stamped with uncontrollable rage. 
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“Thou art Tiriser than thy counaellora, royal Aralan, I do defy 
thee. My master, although not Eblia, has not deserted me. 1 
laugh at thy punishments. Thy tortures I despise. I shall both 
sink into the earth and mount into the air. Art thou answered ?” 

“ By my beard,” exclaimed the enraged Arslan, “ 1 am an¬ 
swered. Let Eblis save thee if he can;” aud the King of 
Karasmd, the most famous master of the sabre in Asia, drew his 
blade like lightning from its sheath, and took off the head of 
Alroy at a stroke. It fell, and, as it fell, a smile of Iriumphaut 
derision seemed to play upon the dying features of the hero, and 
to ask of his enemies, “Where now are all your tortures ;"*• 
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Notv 1, |){igc We tSiall yet eec an ass mount a ladder, 

Hebrew Proverb. 

Note 2, pnge 14.— -Oar xealh are huny with Jhttersyou love. 

It is the cTiftom of the Hebrews iti many of their festivals, especially in 
the f(>ast of the Tabernacle, to hang the walls of their chambers with gar* 
lands of flowers. 

Note 3, page 1 T>. — The traditionary londt of Esther and Mordeeai, 

I accompanied the Priest through the town over much ruin and rubbish 
to an inclosed piece of ground, rather more elevated than any in Its immediate 
vicinity, b) the wntre was the JewiNh tomb—n square building of brick, 
of a mosqne-liko form, with a rather elongated dome at the top. The door 
is in the ancient sepuh-hnil fashion of the country, very small, consisting of n 
single Slone of great thickness, and tunring on its own pivots from one side. 
Its key is always in possession of the eldest of the Jews resident at Ilamadan. 
Within th<; tunib are two sarcophagi, made of a very dark wood, carved with 
great Intricacy of pattern and richness of twisted ornament, with a luie of 
inscription in Hebrew,'' d^c.— Sir R» K* Porter's Travels in Persia^ vob ii. 
p.107. 

Note 4, page \C>t—A marUe fountain, the riehlj/earned cupola tupperUi If 
twisted columns. 

The vast magnificence and elaborate fancy of the toml« and fountaiM i* a 
reniarkablo feature of Oriental architecture. The Eastern nationa devote to 
these btrnctnres the riche&t oud the most durable mateciali. While the 
palaces of Asiatic monarchs are in general built only of wood, painted ia 
frescu, tile rarest marbles are dedicated to tlic sepulchre and the spring, 
which are often richly gilt, and adorned oven with precious stones. 

Nuts 5, page 17,— 77a: chorus of our maidens. 

It is still the custom for the women in the East to repair at sunset in com¬ 
pany to the fountain for their supply of water. In Egypt, you may observe 
at twilight the women descending the banhs of the Nile in procession from 
every town and village. Their graceful drapery, their long vdla net eoa- 
cealing their flashing eyes, and the classical forms of their vases, tender this 
a most picturesque and agreeable spectacle. 

Note 6, page 23. 

I describe the mlty deserts of Persia, s*HocaUty wMeh oi; tale nqmr^ 
but I have ventured to introduce here, and in the subsequent pages, the prin¬ 
cipal chancteristic of the great Arabian deserts—the Mirage, the SiniiwBi, 
the Gazelle, the Oasis. 
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Notv pftge 25,-^aekaU and marien-cat. 

At n!glit&11, especially in Asia Minor, the lonely horseman will often meet 
the j{u:kaU on their evening prowl. Their moaning is often hea»l during tho 
night 1 remember, when becalmed oiT Troy, the most singular screams were 
heard at intervals throughout the night, from a forest on the opposite shore, 
which A Greek sailor assured me proceeded from a martGn*cat, which had 
probably found the carcass of some horse. 

Noth 0, |Kige 27. 

Elfmrx, or SltforuM, the highest range of the Caucasus. 

Nots 9, p. circular and brazen tabU, sculpturfid with slranpc characters 

and mysterious fyurtss near it was a cotuJty on which lay several volumes. 

A cabalistic table, perhaps a zodiac. The books were doubtless Sepher 
Ilappeliahy the Book of Wonders; Sepiter Ilukkanehy the Book of the l*cn; 
and Sepher Hodihahiry ^e Book of Light This lust unfolds the most sublime 
mysteries. 

Note 10, page ^W.^Answei’cd the GubalisL 
** Simeon lien Jochai, who Nourished in the second century, and was n dis> 
ciplc of Akibhn, is called by the Jews, the Prince of tlie Cabalists. After 
the suppression of the sedition, in which his master had been so unsuccessful, 
he concealed himself in a cave, where, according to the Jcwisli historians, he 
received revelations, which he afterwards delivered to his disciples, and 
which they carefully preserved in the book cidled Sohar. Ilis masU'r Akiblin, 
who lived soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, was the author of the 
famous book Jesiraky quoted by tho Jews as of Bivino nutliority. Whoa 
Akibha was ihr advanced in life, appeared the famous impostor Bnadiochebas, 
who, under the character of tlio Messiah, promised to deliver his countrymen 
from the power of the Kmperor Adrian. Akiliha espoused his cause, and 
afforded him the protection and suppttrt of ins name, and an army of tw<} 
hundred thousand men repiiircd to his standard. The liomans at first 
alighted the insurrection; but wlien they found the insurgents spread 
slaughter and rapine wherever tliey came, tiiey sent out a inilitary force 
against them. At first, the issue of the contest was doubtful. The Messiah 
hims('lf was not taken mitil the end of four years.’'—'JSnyic/cf— rhihs'iphy of 
the Jewsy vol. ii« 

Two methods of instruction were in use among tht^ Jews; the one public, 
or exolerici the other scerc^t, or esoteric. The exoteric doctrine was tliat 
which was openly taught the people from the law of Moses and thetraditions 
of the fathera. The esoteric was that which treated of the mysteries of the 
Divine nature, and other sublime subjects, and was known by the name of 
the Cabala. The latter was, after the manner of the Pythagorean and Egyp¬ 
tian mysteries, taught only to certain persons, who were bound, under the 
most solemn anathema, not to divulge it. Concerning the miraculous origin 
and preservation of Uie Cabala, the Jews relate many marvellous tales. They 
derive these mysteries from Adam, and assert that, while the first man was 
in Paradise, the angel Rasiel brought him a book from heaven, which con¬ 
tained the dc^tejnes of heavenly wi^om, and that, when Adam received this 
book, angels %Hle down to him to learn its contents, but that he refused to 
admit them tv the knowledge of snored things entrusted to him alone; that, 
aBer the Pall, this book was taken back into hMven; that, after many prayers 
and tears, God restored it to Adam, from whom it passed to Seth. In the 
degenerate age before the flood this book w'as lost, and the mysteries it con¬ 
tained nlmost forgotten ; but they were Testored by special revelation to 
Abraham, who committ^ them to writing in the book Jeetrok.'*—Fsds 
toL it p. 219. 
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Thii Hebrew word Cahala^^ soys Dom Calmct, ^ sii^ifics tradition, and 
the Rabbins, who arc named Cabsilists, apply thcmscUes principally to the 
combination of certain words, numbers, and letters, by the means of which 
they lionstcd they could reveal the future, and penetrate the bimisc of the 
most difhenit passages of Scripture. This science dm^s not appear to have any 
fixed principles, hut depends upon certain ancient traditions, whence its name 
Cabaht. The Cabalists luire a great number of nmnes which they style 
sacred, by means of which they raise spirits, and affect to obtain supernatural 
intelligence/’—Sec art. Cabala* 

“ We spake before,” says liightfoot, “ of tlie commoiinoss of Magick 
among them, one singular means whereby they kept tlieir own in delusion, 
and whereby they affronted ours. The genera] expectation of the nation of 
Messias coming when he did, had this double and contrary effect, that it 
forwarded those that ladonged to God to believe and receive tlie Gospel; and 
those that did not, it gave eiieoumgenient to some to take upon them they 
w'ore Christ or some great prophet, and to others it gave some {MTsunsion to 
he deluded by them. These deceivers dealt most of them with Mugiek,aud 
that cheat ended not when Jerusalem ended, though out* would have thought 
that had been a fair term of not further ex|K'cting Messias; hut, siiiee the 
jieople w<*re willing to be deceived by such exjM»cUition, there rose up de- 
luders still that w’ert* willing to deceive them.”*vol. ii. p. 371. 

For many ctirious details of the Cabalistic Magic, V/t/e Basm^e, vol. v* 
p. 394, &c. 

• 

• Notb 11, page 29.—iferid the. stars no longer* 

“ The modern Jews,” says Ikisnage, “ have, a grfjat idea of the. influence 
of the stars.” Vol. iv. p. 454. Rut astrolosy was most prevalent among 
the Rabylunian Rabbins, of wdiom Jabaster was one. Living in tlic ancient 
land of the Chnldenns, thest^ Kacred sages imbibed a taste for tlie mystic lore 
of their predecessors. The stai^ moved and formed letters and lines, w'heii 
consulted by any of the high*initiatcd of the Cabalists. This they styled 
the Celustud Alphabet, 

Note 12, page 32,—Jlftc Daughter of the Voice, 

'Mloth tbe Talmiidick and the latter Rabbins,** luiys Lightfoot,‘‘make 
frequent mention of Bath AW or FUia I'ortV, or an echoing voice which 
served under the second temple for their utmost refuge of revelation. For 
when Urim and Thummim, the oracle, was ceased, and prophecy was de¬ 
cayed and gone, they had, as they say, certain strange and extraordinary 
voices upon certain extraordinary occasions, which were their warnings and 
advertisements in some special matters. Inffiiite instances of this might 1m 
adduced, if they might l>e Ixdieved. Now here it nmy be questioned, why 
they called it Bath AW, the. daughter of a voice* and not a voice itself ? If 
the strictness of the Hebrew word Bath be to be stood upon, which always 
it is .lot, it may be answered, that it is called the Daughter of a Voice, in 
relation to the oracles of (Trim and Thummim. For whereas that was 
a voice given from off the mercy seat, within the vail, and this, upon the 
decay of that oracle, came as it were in its place, it might not unfitly or im* 
properly be called a daughter^ or successor of that voice ,”—Ligktfoolf vol i. 
pp. 485, 486, 

Consult also the learned Doctor, vol. ii.pp.l28,129: ** It was used for a 
testimony from heaven, but was indeed performed by magic art.** 
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Nots 13, page ZT*^The vetitta and turrets of an ecetetuitie eif^. 

In Pcreiat and the countries of the Tigris and Euphrates, the trayeiler 
sometimes arrives at deserted cities of gn^it roagn^cence and antiquity. 
Such, for instance, is the city of Anneh. 1 suppose ^roy to have entered 
one of tlie deserted capitals of the Scleucidce. They arc in general the haunt 
of bandits. 


Note 14, page 41,—-I^anclurcd his arm* 

From a story told by an Arab. 

Note 15, page 43,—^ The pilgrim eouldno hntfcr susiaui himself. 

An endeavour to pmnt the simoom. 

Note J6, page 45,—By fftc h<dy stone. 

The Caaba.—Tlic Caaba is the same to the Mabomedon as the Holy 
Sepulchre to the Christian. It is the most unseemly, but tlic most sacred, 
part of the mosque at Mecca, and is a small, square, stone building. 

Note 17, page 40.—/ am a Hakim; 

I. e. Phpskian, an almost sacred character in the East. As all Englishmen 
travel with medicine chests, the Turks are not to be wondered at for con- 
sidering us physicians. 

Note IS, page 47>^Threw their ioa7ifo» jerrteds in the air. 

The Persians are more lamous for throwing the jerrecd than any other 
nation. A Persian pnilemun, while riding quietly by your side, will sud¬ 
denly dash oiT at fuU gallop, then suddenly check his bcffso, and take a long 
aim with his lance with admirable precision. I should doubt, however, 
whether he could hurl a lance a greater distance or with greater force and 
cifect than a Nubian, who will fix a mark at sixty yards with his javelin. 

.Note 19, page 47,—Sonu jwunded coffee. 

The origin of the use of cofiee is obscure; but there is great reason to 
believe that it had not been introduced in the time of Alroy. When we 
consider that the life of an Oriental at the present day mainly consists in 
drinking coffee and smoking tobacco, we cimnot refrain from asking ourselves, 
** What did he do before either of these comparatively modem inventions 
was discovered ?” For a long time, I was inclined to suspect that tobacco 
might have been In use in Asia before it was introduced into Europe; but a 
passage ifi old Saudys, in which he mentions the wretehed tolxicco smoked in 
Turkey, and accounts for it by that country being supplied by ** the dregs of 
our markets,^ demonstrates that, in his time, there was no native growth in 
Asia. Yet the choicest toboccoes are now grown on the coast of Syria, the 
real Levant. But did the Asiatics smoke any other plant or substance 
before tobacco? In Syria, at the present day, they smoke a plant called 
iitahac; the Chinese smoke opium; the artificial preparations for the hookah 
are known to all Indians. I believe, however, that tiieae are all refinements, 
and for this reason, that in the classic writers, who were as well acquainted 
with the Oriental nations as ourselves, we find no allusion to the practice of 
smoking. The anachronism of the pipe I have not thprefore ventured to 
commit, and that of coffee will, I trust, be pardoned. Sro a short Essay on 
Oriental Smoking, in the Hew Monthly Magazine for September, 1832, for 
an account of the Eastern tobaccoes. 
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Notb 20» pag« AZ,^^WUder of ikr. dancing ffirlg. 

These dancing girls abound throughout Asia. Tho most bimous ore the 
Almeh of Egypt, und j^he Nautch of India. These last are a caste, the first 
only a profession. 

Note 21, page 51.-~For thee Uie baetinado. 

The iKistinado is the common punishment of the East, and an ofiri*ctive 
and dreaded one. It is administered on the soles of the feet, the uistrunieiit 
a long cane or palm-brauch. Public executions are very rare. 

Notb 22, |>age 58.—A diior of tortoisesheU and mothcr~(if-pearl. 

This elegant mode of inlay is common in Oriental fxdnces, and may be 
tibserved also in Alhambra, at Granada. 

Notk 23, page vaidUul^ circuiar^ and li^Ug-emLouedroo/, af purjde^ 

ecarhi^ and gofd. 

In the very first style of Saracenic architecture. See the Hall of the 
AmUassiidors in Allmnibro, and many other chambers in that exquisite 
creation. 

Notk 24, page 50.—AVi/on eunuchs dmssed. in rick habits of scarlet and gold. 

Thus the guard of Nubian Eunuchs of the present Pacha of Egypt, 
Mchcmet Ali, or nithcr Caliph, a title which he wishes to nseuinc. They 
tide upon white horses. 

Notb 25, page 50.—A rinadmngular court of roses. 

So in Alhan»bni, “The Court op Myrtles,” leading to the Court of 
Columns, wherein is Hie famous Fountain of Lions. 

Notb 2G, page 59.— An Altgssinian giant, 

A giant is still a common appendage to an (Oriental court even at the 
present day. See a very amusing story in the picturesque “ Persian 
Sketcl>cs ” of that famous clchee. Sir John Malcolm. 

Note 27, page 59 .—bg figures of everg rare quadruped, 
*‘Thn hall of audience,” says Gibbon, from Caidonne, speaking of tho 
magnificence of the Saracens of Cordova, “ was encrusted with gold and 
pearls, and n great basin in the centre w'as surrounded with the curious and 
costly figures of birds and quadrupeds.”—ilerfin** ami FaUy vol. x. p. 39. 

Note 28, page 59.—A tree, of gold and silver, 

** Among the other spectacles of ran^ and rtupendous luxury was a tree 
of gold and silver, spreading into eighteen large bmiiches, on which, and on 
the lesser boughs, sat a variety of birds made of the same precious metals, 
as well as the leaves of the tree. While the machinery effected spontaneous 
motions, the several birds warbled their natural harmony.”— 6'/Mor, voL x. 
p. 38, from Abnlfeda, describing the court of the Caliphs of Bagdad in the 
decline of their power. 

Notb 29, page 60.—PVnrr hundred men led as mang tehiie hloodlioundSf ndlh 
colfars of gold and rubies, 

I hare somewheire read of an Indian or Pei^m monarch whose coursing 
was conducted in this gorgeous style : if I remember right, it was Mahmoud 
the Gaznevidc. 
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Notb 30, page 60.—^ steed marlccd m Usfor<3itad with a star. 

The Bucred steed of Solomon. 

Note 31, page 61,—'ins<«xrf of v'aier^ each basin replenished wOkthe 
purest tjuicksilver, 

“ Tn a lofty pavilion of the gardens, one of those basins and fonntains, so 
delightful ju a sultry climate, was replenished, not with water, but with the 
purest quicksilver.”— Gibbon^ vol. x, from Cardonne, 

Note 32, page 61.—-/Vayi\o wWi a rosarp of pearls and emeralds, 
Aloslcms of rank are never without the ro«ir}% sometimes of amber and 
rare u’oods, sometimes of jewels. The most esteemed is of that peculiar 
substance allied Mecca wood. 

Note 3.3, pagtj 61.— The diamoiul hilt of a veip small poniard. 

The insignia of a royal female. 

Note 34, pagi^ 64.— >’>» have been at Paris, 

Paris was known to the Oriei\talK at this time as a city of considerable 
Inxiiiy and importance. The Kinbassy from Ilaroun Alrascliid to Charle' 
tnagne, at an earlier date, is of course recollected. 

Note 35, page 69.—^/ lef/f/th Ite/tolds (he lost capilat of his failters. 

The iinest view of Jerusalem is from the Mount of Olives. It is little 
altered since the period when David Alroy ib su))poscd to have gazed upon 
it, but it is enriched by the splendid Mostpic of Omar, built by the Moslem 
conquerors oii the 8 upi> 08 ed site of the temple, and which, with its gardens, 
and art^GB, and courts, and fountains, may fairly be described as the must 
imposing of Moslem fanes. 1 cndcitvoured to enter it at the hazard of my 
life. 1 was detected, and surrounded by a crowd of tiirlKined fanatics, and 
escaped with dilliculty; but J saw enough to feel that minute; inspoQtion 
would not belie t);c general chanicter 1 formed of it from the Mount of 
Olives. 1 caught a glorious glimpM* of sjdendid courts, and light airy gates 
of Saracenic triumph, dights of noble steps, long arcades, and interior gai> 
dciis, where silver fountains spouted their tali streams amid the 'taller 
cv'presscs. 

Note 36, page 69.— Jerusalem bp ike gate (f Sion, 

The giite of Sion still remains, and from it you descend into the valley of 
Silonh. 

Note 37, page 7 1 .— Pirgandicus, 

According to a Tolmudical stor}', however, of which I fmd a note, this 
monarch was not a Hebrew but a Gentile, and a very wicked one. He once 
invited eleven famous doctors of the holy nation to supper. They were re¬ 
ceived in the most inagnihceut style, and were then invited, under pain of 
death, either to eat pork, to accept a pagan mistiess, or to drink wine con- 
seemted to idols. After long consultation, the doctors, in great tribulation, 
agreed to save their heads by accepting the last alternative, since the two 
fint were forbidden by the law of Moses, and the last only by the Rabbins 
The King aasentiKl. the doctors drank tlic impure wine, and, as it was ex¬ 
ceed iugly good, drank freely. The wine, ns will sometimes happen, created 
a terrible appetite; the table w'rs covered with dishes, and the doctors 
heited by the grape, were not sufficiently careful of what they partook. In 
•hart, the uricked King Pirg||pdicus contrived that they sliould sup oil’pork, 
and being carried from the mole quite tipsy, each of the eleven hod the mor* 
tification of finding himself next morning in the arms of a pagan mistress. 
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In the course of the year all the eleven died sudden deaths, and this visi- 
tation occurred to them, not because they had viohitcd the law of MoKts, but 
because they had believed that the precepts of the Rabbins could be outraged 
with more impunity th^ the word of God* 

Note 38, page 72. — And conqner^ Julius Casar, 

This classic hero often figures in the erratic pages of the Talmud. 

Note 38, page 72.— The Tomhs of the Kifwfs, 

The present pilgrim to Jerusalem will have less trouble than Alroy in dis¬ 
covering the Tombs of the Kings, though he probably would not as easily 
obtain the S(*eptre of Solomon. The tombs that bear this title are of tlio 
time of tliC Asnumean princes, and of a more ambitious cliaracter than any 
other of the n^mains. An open court about fifty feet in brtmdth, and ex* 
trcraely deep, is excavated out of the rock. One aide is formed by a por¬ 
tico, the frieze of which is aculpturc‘d in a good Syro-Grcck style. There is 
no grand jtnrtal; you crawl into the tombs by a small opening on one of the 
sides. There an; a few small ehamliers with niches, recesses, and sarcophagi, 
some sculptured in the same flowing style as th(> frieze. 7'his is the most 
important nionnniont at Jerusalem: niid Dr. Clarke, who lius hivishitd wonder 
urid admiratiiui on the tombs of Ziichariah and Absalom, has <leclRred the 
Tombs of the Kings to be one of the marvellous productions of antiquity. 

Note 40.—Mage Y'J, 

Hoithi Hilhl. was oni" of the eminentost that ever was among the Jewish 
DotHors, both for birth, learning, rule, and children. He was of the seed of 
David by his mother's side, being of the posterity of Shephatiah, the son of 
Abitnl, bavid'H wife. lie was brought up in Babel, from whence be came 
up to Jerusalem nt fort}' years old, and there studied the law forty years more 
im(^ Shemaiah .and Ahtalion, and after them he was President of the Snn- 
hedmi forty years mon*. The beginniiig of his Presidency is gcncrnlly 
concluded ui»on to have been just one htindrad years before the temple was 
destroyed: by whicli account, he la^gaii eight-and-twenty years before our 
Saviour was born, mid died when he was about twelve yt'ars old. lie is re¬ 
nowned for liis fourscore scholars.’*— Lii]htfooty vol. ii. p. 2008. 

'I'he great rival of Hillel was Shamniai. Their cnntravcrsles, and the 
fierceness of iheir partisans, are a principal feature of Habbiiii&'d history. 
They were tiio Mune as the Scotists and Tlioniists. At last the Bath Kol 
interfered, and decided for Ilillel, but in a spirit of conciliatory dexterity, 
the Bath Kol came forth and sjiake tlius: “The word.i both of the one 
])arty and tlie other are the wonU of the living Ood, but the certain decision 
of the matter is according to the decrees of the school of Hillel. And 
henceforth, whoever shall transgress the decrees of tlie school of Hillel is 
punishable with death.” 

Note 41, page 74.—^ nnmltcr of small^ ir/warr, low ehamJters, 

These excavated cemeteries, which abound in PiUostiiie and Eygpt, were 
qften converted into places of worship by the Jews and early Christians. 
Siindys thus describes tlie Synagogue at Jerusalem in his time. 

Note 42, page 74.~~77/Wr ht-ads m^idiraily covered. 

The Hebrews cover their heads during their prayers with a sacred shawl. 

Note 4.3, jiage ll.^Erpounded the low (o the*ronrfn^Uion of the }>eojde. 

The custom, 1 believe, even to the present day, among the Hebrews, a 
remnant of their old academies, oii^c so famous. 
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Kotb 44, page Valley of JehotliapJtal and the Tomh of Abaaloni, 

In the Vale of Jehoshaphat, among many other tombs, are two of con* 
siderable stae, and which, although of a corrupt Grecian architecture, are 
dignified by the titles of the Tombs of Zachariah and Absalom. 

Notk 45, page 77»“— jT/sc scanfy rill of SUoali. 

The sublime Siioah is now a muddy rill; you descend by steps to the 
fountain which is its source, and which is covered with an arch. Here the 
blind man niceived his sight; and singular enough, to this very day the 
healing reputation of its waters prevails, iind summons to its brink all those 
neighbouring Arabs who suffer from the ophthalmic aflections not uncommon 
in this port of the world. 

Notk 46, ])agc 77.— Several mtlated iottihs of coneutendile size. 

There are no remains of ancient Jerusalem, or the ancient Jews. Some 
tombs there are which may be ascri1)ed to the Asmoiiean princes; but all the 
monuments of David, Solomon, and their long posterity, have utterly disap> 
peared. 

Notb 47, page 78.— Are cut siranyv characters and unearthly forni8» 

As at Benilmssan, and many other of the sculptured catacombs of Eg}'pt. 

Note 48, page 78.—A crowd- of hats rushed forward and extiuguislifd his 
torch: 

In entering the Temple of Dendcra, our torches were extinguished by a 
crowd of bats. 

Note 49, page 70»—^The gallery is of great ejutent^ with a gradual decUnalion. 
So, in the great Egyptian tombs. 

Note 50, page 79.— The AfrUi\ for it was one of these dread Item 
Beings of a monstrous frtrin, the most terrible of all the orders of tlio 
Dives. 

Note 51, |>agc 80,— An ff rolnnsaf lions of red granite. 

An avenue of Spliinxos more than a mile in length connected tlie quarters 
of Jmxoor and Carnak in Egyptian Thebes. Its fragments remain. M<any 
other avenues of Sphinxes and liou-headed Kings maybe observed iu various 
IKirts of I'pper Egypt. 

Note 52, page 81.—A stupendous jwrtal cut out of ilte solid rocl-j four hun^ 
drai Jed in luight^ and supinnied hy eUiatcrs oj' colossal Caryatides. 

See the great rock temple of Ipsimibul in Lower Nubia. The sitting 
colossi arc nearly seventy feet in lj<‘ight. Ibit lliere is a 'lorso of a statue 
i>f Raiuew'S the Second at Thelx?s, vulgnrly called the great Memnon. which 
measures upwards of sixty feet round the shoulders. 

Note 53, p. 81.— Fijly of icon/, and each one. guarded hy golden lions. 

See 1st Kings, chap. x. 18-20. 

Note 54, page 89,—( rossed the desert on a feet dromedary. 

The dilTerenco between a Cmnel and a Dromed.’iry is the difference betExen 
a hack and a ihorougli-brcd horse. There is no other. 

Note 55, page 90.—77/tf/ celestial alphahctflnomi to the true Cahaiist, 

See Note 11. 
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Noth 66, page 97.—7*^ last of Hw Seljnks had tofdred. 

The Orientals are famoaft for their massacres: that of the Mumlouks by 
the present Pacha of £g}'pt, and of the Janissanea of the Sultan, art! noto> 
rions. But one of the most terrible, and clTceted under the most difficult 
and dangerous circumstanci^, was the massacre of the Albanian Bt^ys by the 
Grand Vizir, in tho autumn of 1630. I tvasin Albania at the time. 

Note 67, page JOO.—77/<? minards ttfere illumineil. 

So, I remember, at Constantinople, at the commencement of 1631, at the 
departure of the Mecca caravan, imd also at the annual feast of Ramadan. 

Note .56, page 101.—G/ic as/ci/i(/ aims with a wiiv ran through his checks. 
Not uncommon. These Dervishes frequent the bozmirs. 

Noth 69, ptige 104.— hundt ed IhouMud uvmors xocre koto astfCiubit-U 
In countries whore tlie whole ]iopuhttion are armed, n vast inillturv force 
is soon iissembled. ihirchochcban w'as sp<‘eilily at the head of two iMiiidred 
thousand lighting m('n, and hold the liomaiis long in check under one of 
their must powerful emperors. 

Note 60, page 106.— Some hi^hcaj*]ie<l Tatar with despiUrhrs, 

I have availed myself td* a familiar chiir:ict!‘r in (bienOd life, Inu tho usk* 
of a Tatiir as a couruT in the tiiiii! of Alroy is, I fear, an anuchronisni. 

Note 61, jwige 106. — lilcwh dtn/ sonu- irarti/ci‘ A/ahrh\ at the head of his 
aruml train, jHutred i/ito the capital of the Caiijdis. 

1 was at Yanina, tlie capital of Albania, when the Grand Vizir sunmmned 
the chieftains of the country, and was struck, by their maguilicent tirray 
each day {muring into tlio city. 

Note 62, page 1II.—// is (hr Sahhath eve. 

“ 'I'hey began their Stibbath fnon sunset, ajid the siinie time of day they 
ended it.*'— Taliii. Ilicnnsolpm. in S/u-r.-iUt, fol. 3.3, col. 1. 

Tlio eve of tlie SaidHitli, or the day before, was called the dtty of the 
preparation for the S:ihba>Ii.— I^al.c x.\iii. 61. 

“And from t^e time of tho evening caertlice and forward, tiiey Ixvjan t 
fit themselves for the Sabbath, and to l•l•a^e from their worUn, ho an not to go 
to the iMuber, not to sit in judgment, Ac.; nay, tl.cnceforwjud ilu-y uoiild 
not s(.‘t thiitgs on working, which, h«*ing not a-\vork, w«mld compb te tludr 
business of themselves, unless it would be completed before the Sultbath came 
—«# U'tiol teas not put to unless it nmJd luicv while It was pci dwy," 

Ac.—yWm. in Sah.y par. 1 ; Liyhf/oot, vol. i. p. 2J6. 

“ Towards snnsetting, wheji the Saltbath was now approaching, they 
lighted up the Suhbath lamp. M<ui ainl \\»imen were bound to Itave a laniji 
lighted up in their houses on the Sabbath, though they were never so poor- 
nay, though they were forced to go a-hegging f«»r oil for this purpose : and 
the lighting up of (his latnp was a part of making the Sabbath a delight: and 
women were especially commanded to look to this huAinces.*’—.1fuimo«t</csiii 
ikth», par. 36. 

Note C3, iwge 114 .—The pmenre. of the roles of honour. 

These are ever carried in ]:r<K:»*5siou, aiul their number d<*note8 the rank 
and quality of the chief, or of the iiidividutd to whom they arc offitred. 
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Note 64, page 1 \G.-^Pre.»8cd it to kin Ups, and placed it in Ais vest. 

The elegant mode in which the Orientals receive presents. 

Notk 65, p. cup o/'/rawparent pink porcelain, studded wWt pearls* 

TIiur a great Turk, who afforded me hospitality, was accustomed to drink 
his coH'ee. 


Not* 66, page 122,—^*)>7)crs/)ouY/cre(/«?!V4/)cttr^s. 

The slippers in the Hast form a very fanciful portion of the costume. It 
is not iincoiiiiuoii to see them thus adorned and beautifully embroidered, lu 
precious embroidery and enamelling, the Turkish artists are unrivalled. 

Note 67, page 133. — Tltej>olicif of the son of KareaJi, 

Vide Jeremiah, chap. xlii. 

. Note 60, page 137.—7V<e inriUnff pesturcs and the volupUtom grace of the 
dancing girls of ^gpt. 

A sculptor might find One studies in the Egyptian Almeli. 

Note 60, page 139.—AiVMo/re sfeols sumpiuouslg caparisoned. 

Led horses always precede a great man. I think there W'ere usually tw'clve 
liefnre the Sultan when ho went to Mosque, which he did in public every 
Friday. 

Note 70, page 139.— Damascus sahres of unriralM temper. 

But sabres an* not to Iw found at Damascus, any more than cheeses at 
Stilton, or oranges nt Malta. The art of watering the blad(‘ is, huwevir, 
pmctised, I believe, in Persia. A fine Damascus blade will fetch fifty or even 
one hundred guineas English. 

Note 71, page 140. —Doses from Rocnahad, 

A river in Persia famous for its botvery hanks of roses. 

Note 72, page 140. —Screens made of the feather of a roc. 

The screens and funs in the hlast. made of the plumage of rare birds, with 
jewelled handles, are very gorgeous. 

Note 73, page 141. — A tremulous aigrette of hiilliants, 
ll'om only by persons of the highest rank. The Sultan presented Lord 
Nelson, after the Buttle of the Nile, W'ith nn aigrette of diamonds. 

Note 74, page 1.^2.— 7b send him the tchoJe of the. next course. 

These compliments from the tables of the great are not uncommon in the 
East. When at the head quarters of the grand Vizir at Yanina, his High¬ 
ness sent to nij'Nelf and my travelling companions a course from his table, 
singers and dancing girls. 

Note 75, page \h^.^Th€ gedden tcineef Mount Lebunou. 

A most delicious wine, from its colour, brilliancy, and rare flavour justly 
meriting this title, is made on Lebanon; but it will not unfortunately War 
exportation, and even materially suffers in the voyage from the coast to 
Alexandria. 


Note 76, page 158.—A«</ the company of gardeners. 
These gardeners of the Serai! form a very efficient body of police. 
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Kotb 77» page 162 .—retirtd to Me lailu 
The hath U a principal scene of Oriental life. Here the Asiatics pass a 
great portion of their day. The bath consists of a long suite of chambers ot 
various temperatures, in which the different proccises of the elaborate cer«>* 
mony are performed* 


Not* 78, page 167*—Fe are the watchers qjT the moon* 

The Foast of the New Moon is one of the most important festivals of the 
Hebrews. ** Our year,** says the learned author of the * Hites and Cere¬ 
monies,' ^ is divided into twelve lunar months, some of which consist of 
twenty-nine, others of thirty days, which difference is occasioned by tho 
various appearance of the new moon, in point of time: for if it appeared on 
the 30th day, the 29th was the last day of the precedent month; but if it 
did not appear till the 31st day, the 30tli was the last day, and the 31st the 
firat of the 8ub5tH]uent mouth; and that was mi intercalary moon, of all which 
take the following account. 

** Our nation heretofore, not only observing the rules of some fixed calcu- 
bition, also celebrated the Feast of this New Moon, according to the phusis, 
or first appearance of tho moon, which was done in compliance with God's 
command, as our received traditions inform us. 

'' Hence it came to pass that the first ap)>«aranee was not to be determined 
only by ruU^s of art, but also by the testimony of such persons as deposed 
before the Sanhedrim, or Great Senate, that they had seen the New Moon. 
So a committee of three were appointed from among the said Sanhedrim to 
receive the deposition of the parties aforesaid, who, after having calculated 
what time the moon might possibly appear, dcs^Kitched some persons into hiyh 
and mountainous jdaces, to ktserve and give their evidence accordingly^ concern^ 
ing ilu‘ first appearance of the moon* 

^ As soon as tlio New Moon was either consecrated or appointed to bi« 
observed, notice was given by tho Sanhedrim to the rest of the nation what 
day had been fixed fur the New Moon, or first day of tho month, becauso 
that was to be the rule and measure, according to which they were obliged to 
keep their feasts and fasts in every month rcs{)ectively. 

This notice was given to them in time of peace, hg firing of beacons^ set 
up for that purfHtse^ which was looked upon as the readiest way of communi¬ 
cation, but, in time of war, when all places w’cre full of enemies, who made 
use of bencous to amuse our nation with, it was thought fit to discontinue it.** 


Note 79, page X^ti^r^-The women edtaited at the fountain* 

Tho bath and the fountain are the favourite acencs of fumiuino conver- 
•atioii. 


Note 80, page 190.—JP/ay*a^ 

On tho walls of the palaco of Amcnoph the Second, called Medoenct 
Abuh, at Egyptian Theb<*s, the King is represented playing chess with tho 
Queen. This monarch reigned long before the Trojan war* 

Note 81, page 195.—/wpa/cdl 

A friend of mine witnessed this horrible punishment in Upper Egypt. 
The victim was a roan who had secretly murdered nine persons. lie held an 
official post, and invited travellers and pilgrims to his house, whum he regu¬ 
larly disposed of and plundered. 1 regret that 1 have mislaid his MS. ac¬ 
count of the ceremony. 
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Note fi2, pnfr<r 2 U. . 

In the Grrmen Davidisof (Sanz^ translated into Latin by Vorstias, Lug. 
1654, is an extract from a Hebrew MS. contiining an account of Alroy. 
1 subjoin a passage respecting his death for the learned reader. ** Sa'ihlt Jt. 
A/atmomV/es, Su/iattum inttrrogtt!^. Ufum, ntim esitel AfesitiaSy et dixivKy Suniy 
rt quaziri^se ab ilfo repemy qu^lnam sigtium tiube»9 Ei reypandisRe, ut praci- 
tlereicajmly rt /tc iu vitam reivrsurum. Tunc rc^m jussisse ut cuput ejus ampu- 
tarenty f t idtiistt; ted hoc Uli diximy nc gravihuz tormentic ipenm enfcairV* 

^ Septem nnnis ante decrctum hoc, de quo supra locuti sumus, habiierunt 
Israclitn* vehementes angustins propter vimm HclinI, qui selpsum fecit Mes- 
siam; et rex atqnc princii>efl volde accensi sunt cxcandescentia contra Judseos, 
nt dicerent, eos qusrcre interitum regni sui Messiic petitiono. Malcdicti 
bujus nonicn vocatum fuit David Ki>David, aut Alroy, ex urbe Omadia; et 
erat ibi coetus mognus, circiter millo familias divitos, refertns, honestas ct 
felices continens. Atque Ecclesia hsec crat prhiclpiiim ccetiium hubitiintium 
circa Duvium Sabbathion, atque erant phis qurun cimturn ICcclesJm. Erat liic 
initinm regionis Mcdite, atque lingua eonim erat idioma Thargum: iiidc 
antem usque ad regioncoi Golan cst iter 50 dierum, et sunt sub imperio Hegis 
Pcrsi.'e, cui dant quotannis tributum a 15 fuinis ct ultra aureum unum. Vir 
antem hie David El-David studuit coram principc enpeivitatis Cbasdai et 
comm excellcntc Scbolnrcha in urbe qui eximius erat sapiens in 

Tbalmude et omnibus scientiis exoticis, atqno in omnibus libris divinatoriim, 
magonim et Chald.T-orum. Hie vero David El-David ex audacia et arrogaiiti;i 
cordis sui elevavit manum contra regem, ot collogit Juda .‘08 habitantes in 
monte Cbophtan, et seduxit eos, ut cxirent in prailium cum omnibus gentibus. 
Osteiidit iis signa; ted ignorabant quanani virtutc: erant eiiim homines, qui 
asscrebant Istud per modum magim et pnestigiationis licri; alji dicebniit, \}u- 
tentiein ejus magnnm esse propter manum Dei. Qui consortium ejus venie* 
bant, vocabant cum Messiam, eumquc laudabant ot cxtollebant. 

• • « '« « • 

** In regno Persim alio quodam tempore snrrexit vir quidam Judmiis, et 
seipsum fecit Messinni, atque vrlde prospere ogit; et nuroerosus ex Israulc ad 
ilium conHuxtt populus. Cum vero audiret rex omnem ejus potentiam. atque 
propositum ejus esse descciidere in prsslium cum ipso, misit ad Judaioscon- 
greg^tos in regione sun, iisque dixit: Nisi egerint cum hocce viro, ut c medii> 
tollatur, ccTia sciant, se eos omnes gkidio interenipturum, et uno die infantes 
ac feeminas deleturum. Tunc congregatus est totus populus Israelis simtil, 
atque contendit ad virum Dlurn, ceciditque coram illo in terram: vehemeuter 
supplientus est, clamavit atque plornvit, ut reverteretur a via stm: et cur 
seijisuni et omnes afrlictos conjiceret in periculum: jam cnim rcgein jurnsse 
se immissunim eis gladium, et quomodo posset intucri afdictionem omnium 
coetuum Peisitc. Respondit: Vent ifet-vatum vos, et non vultiz. Quern meiu- 
iztis ^ Quiimafn coram me confhdet $ Et quid aget rex Persi4By ut non rr/ur- 
midvt mcy et gfadium meum 9 Intcrregiirunt eura, quodnam signum habcrct 
<juod esset Messins: Respondit, quia pklicitkr kvm gbrkubt, nbul'e 
Mbsmam opus uabsbb alio signo. Responderuut multos siniiliter cgtsse, 
ticque prosper^ usos fuiue fortunu; tuoc rejecit eos a facie sua cum superba 
indignatione.'* 
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RISE OF ISKANDER. 


CllArTER I. 

The sut) Iiail Bot buliincl the luoimtiuii:), luid the rich plain of 
Alliens was suffused with the violet glow of a Grecian eve. A 
lilflit hreeze rose; the olive-groves awoke from their noonday 
trance, and rustled with returning animation, ond the pennons of 
the Turkish squadron, that lay at anchor in the harbour of Tirmus, 
twinkled in the lively air. From one gate of the city the women 
came forth in procession to the fountain; from another, a band of 
sumptuous horsemen sallied out, and threw their wanton javelins in 
the invigorating sky, as they galloped over the plain. The voice 
of birds, the buzz of beauteous insects, the hreath of flagrant 
flowers, the quivering note of the nightingale, the pittering call of 
the grasshopper, and the perfume of the violet, shrinking from the 
embrace of the twilight breeze, tilled the purjile air with music and 
with odour. 

A solitary being stood upon the towering crag of the Acropolis, 
amid the ruins of the Temple of Minerva, and gazed upon the 
inspiring scene. Around him rose the matchless memorials of 
antique art; immortal columns whose symmetry baffles modem 
proportion, serene Caryatides, bearing with greater grace a grace¬ 
ful burthen, carvings of delicate prcci.sion, and friezes breathing 
with heroic life. Apparently the stranger, tliough habited as a 
Moslemin, was not insensible to the genius of the locality, nor 
indeed would his form and countenance have misbecome a contem- 
poraiy of Pericles and Phidias. In the prime of life, and far 
above the common stature, but with a frame the muscu^ power 
of which was even exceeded by its almost ideal symmetry, his high 
white forehead, his straight profile, liLs oval countenance, and his 
curling lip, exhibited the same visage that had inspired the sculptor 
of the surrounding demigods. 

The dress of the stranger,‘although gorgeou.s, was, however, 
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certainly not classic. A crimson shawl was wound round his head, 
and glittered with a trembling aigrette of diamonds. His rest, 
which .set tight to his form, was of green velvet, richly embroidered 
with gold and pearls. Over this he wore a very light jacket of 
crimson velvet, equally embroidered, and lined with sable. He wore 
also the full while eamese common among the Albanians; and while 
his feet wore pridcctcd by sandals, the lower part of his legs wa.s 
giuardcd by greaves of embroidered green velvet. From a broad 
belt of scarlet leather peeped forth the jewelled hilts of a variety 
of d.aggers, and by his side was an enormous sciractar, in a scab¬ 
bard of chased silver. 

The stranger gazed upon the wide prospect before him with an 
air of pensive abstraction, “lleautiful Greece,” lie exclaimed, 
“ thou art still my country. A mournful lot is tnine, a stnangeand 
mournful lot, yet not nuclicered hy hope. I am at least a warrior; 
and this arm, though trained to war against tlice, will not well 
forget, in the quick hour of battle, the blood that flows within if. 
Themistoeles saved Greece and died a Satrap: I am bred one— 
let me rcver.so our lots, and die at least a patriot.” 

At this momeut the Rvoning Ilynm to the Virgin arose from a 
neighbouring convent. The stranger tlkartcd as the sacred melody 
flouted towards him, and taking a small golden cross from his heurt, 
he kissed it with devotion, and then descending the steep of the 
citadel, entered the city. 

He proeeeded along the narrow winding streets of Athens 
nntil he at longtii arrived io front of a marble palace, in (he con¬ 
struction of which the archileet had certainly not consulted the 
surrounding models which Time hod spared to him, but wliich, 
however it might liave oflciulcd a classic taste, presented alto¬ 
gether a magnifleent appearance. Half-a-dozen guards, whose 
shields and helmets somcwlint oddly contrasted with the two 
pieces of camion, one of which was ostentatiously placed on citch 
side of the portal, and which had been presented to the Prince of 
Athens hy the Republic of Venice, lounged before the entrance, 
and paid their military homage to the stranger as he pa-ssed them. 
He ]>assed them and entered a large quadrangular garden, sur¬ 
rounded by arcades, supported hy a considerable number of tliin, 
low pi}lar.s, of barbarous workmanship, and various-coloured 
marbles. In the midst of the garden rose a fountain, whence the 
l>ubblin|^ waters flowed in artificial channels through vistas of 
orange and lemon trees. By the side of the fountain on a luxu¬ 
rious couch, his eyes fixed upon a richly-illuminated volume, reposed 
Hicicns, the youthful Prince of Athens. 

“ Ah! is it you?” said the prince, looking up with a smile, as 
the stranger advanced. “ You have arrived just in time to remind 
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me that we must do something more than rend the IVrsia—we 
must act it.” 

“My dear Nicreus,” replied the slrangei', “Ihave arrived only 
to bid you farewell.” 

“Farewell!” e.tolainiod the jiriiico in a tone of snrpri.<c and 
sorrow; and he rose from the cuueh. “ Wliy 1 what is this: ” 

“ It is too true,” said the stranger, and he led the way down one 
of file walks. “ Events have occurred wliieh entirely baffle all our 
]iiaiis and prospects, and place me in a position os difflcnlt us it i.s 
barrowing, lluuniude.s lias siulileiily crossed the Danube in great 
force, and carried eierylliing before him. I am ordered to proceed 
to Albania instantly, and to repair to the camp at the Iicad of tlie 
Epirofs.” 

“ Indeed !” said Tsicivus, with a ttionghtful air. *• My letters did 
not prepare me for this. ’Tis Midden ! Is Aumrath hiniseli' in l!io 
lield?” 

“No; Karani IJey comnnind.s. 1 have accounted for my delay 
to llie iSiiltnn by jirctended difficulties in our treaty, and have laid 
cut tile piDspeet of a larger trilmle.” 

“ When we arc j^otfiiig that that frihute slioiild he jiaid no 
longer!” added Xic(OU.s, with a smile. 

“ Ala.s! my deair friend,” replied the Turkish commander, “ my 
situation h.as now become criticiJ. Hitherto my services for the 
Mosleniin have been confined to acting ngainst natiuna of their 
own faith. I am now suddcidy summoned to combat against my 
secret creed, and the best ivUies of what I must yet call my secret 
country. The movement, it apjicars to me, must be made now or 
never, and 1 cannot conceal from myself, that it never could have 
been praseciited under less au.sjncious circumstances.” 

“What, you desponding!” exclaimed Nicieus; “then 1 must 
despair. Your sanguine temper has alone .supported me through¬ 
out all our dangerous holies.” 

“ And .lEscliylus ?” said the stranger, smiling. 

“ And Jischyliis, certainly,” replied Nictcus; “but I have lived 
to find even uEsebylus insipid. 1 pant for iicticn.” 

“ It may be nearer than we can foresee,” replied the stranger. 
“ Tliere is a God who fashions all things. He will not desert n 
righteous cause. He knoweth that my thoughts are lus pitfc ns iny 
.-situation is difficult. 1 jiavc some dim ideas still brooding in my 
niitad, but we will not di.scuss them now. 1 must away, dear jirince. 
'Die breeze serves fairly. Have you ever seen Ilunniade^” 

“ I wa* educated at the Court of Transylvania,” replied Nicicus, 
looking down with a somewhat embarrassed air. “ lie is a famous 
knight, Chiistcndom’s chief bulwark.” 

The Iluirkish commander sighed. “ When we meet .'igain,” ho 
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said, "may we meet with brighter hopes and more buoyant spirits. 
At present, I must, indeed, say farewell.” 

The prince- turned with a dejected countenance, and pressed his 
companion to his heart. “’Tis a sad end,” said’he, “to all our 
happy hours and lofty plans.” 

“ Yon are as yet too young to quarrel with Fortune,” replied the 
stranger, “and for myself, I have not yet settled my accounts 
with her. However, for the present, farewell, dear Nicseus!” 

“FareweU," replied the Prince of Athens, “farewell, dear 
Iskander 1” 


CHAPTER II. 

IsKAWOEU was the youngest son of the Prince of Epirus, who, 
with the other Grecian princes, had, at the commencement of the 
reign of Amurath the Second, in vain resisted the progre.ss of 
the Turkish arms in Europe. TIte Prince of JGi>irns had obtained 
peace by yielding his four sons as hostages HTthe Turkish sove¬ 
reign, who engaged that they should be educated in all tlie accom¬ 
plishments of their rank, and with a due deference to their faith. 
On the death of the Prince of Epirus, however, Amuratli could 
not resist tlic opportunity that then offered itself of adding to his 
empire the rich principality he had long coveted. A Turkish force 
instantly marched into Epirus, and seized upon Croia, the capital 
city, and the children of its late ruler were doomed to death. The 
beauty, talents, and valour of the youngest son, saved lum, how¬ 
ever, from the fate of his poisoned brothers.- Iskander was edu¬ 
cated at Adrianople, in the Moslcmin faith, and as he, at a very 
early age, excelled in feats of arms all the Moalemin warriors, he 
became a prime favourite of the Sultan, and speedily rose in. hia 
service to the highest rank. 

At this period the irresistible progress of the Turkish arms was 
the subject of alarm throughout all Christendom. 

Constoutinople, then the capital of the Greek Empire, hod 
already been more than once besieged by the predecessors of 
Amurath, and had only been presen-ed by fortunate accidents and 
humiliating terms. The despots of Bosnia, Servio, and Bulgaria, 
and the Grecian princes of Etolio, Maccdon, Epirus, Athens, 
Phocis, Bocotio, and indeed of all the regions to the straits of 
Corinth, were tributaries to Amurath, and the rest of Europe was 
only preserved from liis grasp by the valour of the Huugariana 
and the Poles, whom a fortunate f^lioncc hod now united under 
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the sovereignty of Uladislaiu, who, incited by the pious eloquence 
of the cardinal of St. Angelo, the legate of the Pope, and, yielding 
to the tears',and supplications of the despot of Servia, had, at the 
time our story opens, quitted Buda, at the head of an immense 
army, crossed the Danube, and, joining his valiant viceroy, the 
famous John Hunniades, Vaivode of Transylvania, defeated the 
Turks with great slaughter, relieved all Bulgaria, and pushed on 
to the base of Mount Hiemus, known in modem times as the 
celebrated Balkan, ^cre the Turkish general, Karam. Bey, 
awaited the Christians, and liither to his assistance was Iskander 
commanded to repair at the head of a body of Janissaries, who 
had accompanied him to Greece, and the tributary Epirots. 

Mad Iskander been inlluencod by vulgar ambition, his loftiest 
desires might have boon fully gratified by the career which 
Amurath projected for him. The Turkish Sultan destined for the 
Grecian prince the hand of one of his daughters, luid the prin¬ 
cipal command of his armies, lie lavished upon him the highest 
dignities and boundless wealth; and, whether it arose from a feel¬ 
ing of remorse, or of affection for a warrior whose unexampled 
votour and unri\ skill had already added some of the finest 
provinces of AsiawP his rule, it is certain Unit Iskander might 
have exercised over Amurath a far greater degree of influence 
than was enjoyed by any other of his courtiers. But the hetirt of 
Iskander responded with no symimthy to these flattering favours. 
His 1'urkish education could never eradicate from his memory the 
consciousness that he w.as a Greek; and although he was brought 
up in the Moslemin faith, he had, at an early period of his career, 
secretly recurred ,to the creed of his Christian fathers. lie 
beheld in Amurath the murderer of his dearest kinsmen, and the 
oppressor of his country; and although a certain calmne.ss of 
temper, and coolness of judgment, which very early developed 
themselves in his character, prevented him from ever giving any 
indiciition of his secret feelings, Iskander had long meditated on 
the exalted duty of freeing his country. 

Dls|)atched to Greece, to arrange the tributes and the treaties 
of the Gr^ian princes, Iskander became acquainted with the 
young Nicfcus; and their acquaintance soon matured into friend¬ 
ship. Nieteus was inexperienced; but nature had not intended 
him for action. The young Prince of Athens would loll by the 
side of a fountain, and dream of the wonders of old days. Sur¬ 
rounded by his eunuchs, his prie.sts, and his courtiers, he envied 
Lcoqidas, and would have emulated Tbemlstodes. He was pas¬ 
sionately devoted to the ancient literature of his country, and had 
the good taste, rare at that time, to prefer Demosthenes and 
Lysias to Chrysostom and ^Gregory, and the choruses of the 
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Greckn theatre to the hymn!) of the Greek church. The sus- 
toiued energy and noble Bimplicity of the character of Iskander, 
flccmed to recal to the young prince the classic heroes over whom 
he was so often musing, while the enthusiasm and fancy of 
Nicseus, and all that apparent weakness of will, and those quick 
vicissitudes of emotion, to whiclt men of a fine susceptibility are 
subject, equally engaged the sympathy of the more vigorous and 
constant and experienced mind of his companion. 

To Niemus, Iskander liod, for the first tiipo in his life, confided 
much of Lis secret heart; and the young prince fired at the 
inspiring tale. Often they consulted over the fortunes of their 
country, and, excited by their mutual invention,, at length eveji 
dared to hope that they might effect its deliverance, when Iskander 
was summoned to the army. It was a mournful parting. Both 
of them felt that the last few montlis of their lives Lad owed many 
charms to their companionship. The parting of friends, united 
by sympathetic tastes, is always painful; and friends, unless this 
sympathy subsist, had much bettermever meet. Iskander stepped 
into the sliip, sorrowful, but serene; Nicieus returned to his 
palace moody and fretful; lost his temper with^^ courtiers, and, 
when he was alone, even shed tears. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tubee weeks had ebapsed since the parting of Isk-viulor and 
Nictcus, when the former, at the head of ten thousaaid men, 
entered by a circuitous route the defiles of Mount llmmus, and 
approoclied the Turkish camp, which had been pitched upon 
a vast and elevated table-ground, commanded on all sides by 
superior heights, which, however, were fortified and wcU-gar- 
risoned by Janissaries. The Epirots halted, and immediately pre¬ 
pared to raise their tents, while tlieir commander, attended by a 
few of his officers, iitstan% proceeded to the pavilion of Karam 
Bey. 

The arrival of Iskander difihsed great joy among the soldiery; 
and as he passed through' the encampment, the exclamations of 
the Turkish warriors announced how ready they were to bo led to 
the charge by a chieftain who had been ever successM. A 
guard of honour, by the orders of Emram Bey, advanced to con¬ 
duct Iskander to his presence; and soon, entering the pavilion, 
the Grecian prince exchanged courtesies with the Turkish general. 
After the formal compliments had passed, Karam Bey waved his 
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hand, and tlie pavilion was cleared, with the exception of Mousa, 
tho-chief secretary and favourite of Karani. 

“You have arrived in good time, Iskander, to assist in the 
dcstmotion of the Christian dogs,” said the Bey. “Flushed with 
their accursed success, they have advanced too far. Twice they have 
endeavoured to penetrate the inimntains; and each time they have 
been forced to retire, with great loss. The passages are well 
biirricndoeit with timber and Iiugo fragmculs of rock. Tlie dogs 
have lost oil he.arl, and are sinking under the joint sufferings of 
hunger .and cold. Otir scouts tell nic they exhibit symptoms of 
retreat. We must rush down from the mountains, and annihilate 
them.” 

“Is llnnniadcs here in person?” inquired Iskander. 

“He is here,” replied Karnm, “ in imrson—the dog of dogs! 
Come, Iskander, his head would be a fine Ilnniadan present to 
Amurath. ’Tis a head worth three tails, I guess!” 

hloiisa, the chief secretary, indulged in some suppressed langhler 
at this joke. ' Iskander sniih'd. 

“If they retreat we must assuredl.y attack them,” observed 
Iskander, mnsin,glafo “ I have a persuasion that Ilunniades and 
myself will soon jnrot.” 

“ If there he truth in the Prophet! ” exelairacd Karani. “ I have 
no donht of it. Hunniailes is reserved for yon, Bey. Wc siiall 
hold up our heads at court yet, Iskander. You have had letters 
lately?” 

“ iSome slight words.” 

“No mention of us, of course?” 

“Notliiiig, except some passing praise of your valour and 
disereti'iu.” 

“ Wc do our host, wc do our iiest. Will Isa Iley have /Etolia, 
think you?” 

“ I have no thoughts. Our royal father will not forget his 
children, and Isa Bey is a most valiant eliieftain.” 

“You heard not (hat he was coming here?” inquired Karnm. 

“ Have you?” responded the cautions Iskander. 

“ A rumour, a rumour,” rejdicd Karam. “ He is at Adrianopic, 
think you ?” 

“It may be so: I am, yon know, from Athens.” 

“Tnie, true. We shall beat them, Isl^der, wc shall beat 
them.” • 

“ For myself, I feel sanguine,” replied the prince, andi he arose 
to retire. “I roust at present to my men. We mast ascertain 
more accurately the movements of the Christians before we decide 
on oitr own. I am inclined myself to reconnoitre them. How far 
may it be?” 


I 
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“ There is not room to form our array between them and the 
mountains,” replied Karam. 

“ Tis well. Succesj attend the true believers! By to-morrow’s 
dawn we shall know more.” 


CHAP'TER IV. 

Iskander returned to his men. Night was coming on. Fires 
and lights blazed and sparkled in every direction. The air was 
clear, but very cold, lie entered his tent, and muifling himself u]) 
in his pelisse of sables, he mounted his horse, and declining any 
attendance, rode for some little distance, until he had escaped from 
the precincts of the camp. Then he turned his horse towards one 
of the wildest passes of the mountain, and galloping at great speed, 
never stopped until he had gained a considerable ascent. The 
track became steep and rugged. The masses of loose stone ren¬ 
dered his progress slow; hut his Anatolian charger still Iwre him 
at intervals bravely, and in three hours’ time he had gained the 
summit of Mount llremas. A brilliant moon iloodtal the broad 
plains of Bulgaria with shadowy light. At the base of the moun¬ 
tainous range, the red watch-fires denoted the situatitm of the 
Christian camp. 

Iskander proecedod dov/n the descent with an audacious rajiid- 
ity: but his elinrger was Ihorough-bred, and his moments were 
golden. Ki'e midnight, ho lm<! reached the outposts of the e»cniy, 
and was challenged by a scntiiiei. 

“ Who goes there?” 

“ A friend to Cliristcndom.” 

“ 'Tlic word?” 

“ 1 have it not—nay, calmly. I am alone, hut I am not unarmed. 
1 do not know the word. I come from a far country, and hear 
important tidings to the great llunniadcs; conduct me to that 
chief.” 

*• May I be crucified if I will,” responded the sentinel, “before 
I know who and what you are. Come, keep off, unless you wish 
to try the effect of a Polish lance,” continued the sentinel; “ ’tis 
something, 1 assure you, not less awkward than your Greek fire, if 
Greek indeed you be.” 

“ My friend, you are a fool,” said Iskander, “ hut time is too 
precious to argue any longer.” So saying, the Tmiisli commander 
dismounted, and taking up the brawny sentinel in his arms with 
the greatest ease, threw him over lus,shoulder, and threatening the 
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astounded soldier 'with instant death if he struggled, covered him 
with his pelisse, and entered the camp. 

They approached a watch-fire, around which several soldiers 
were warming themselves. 

“Who goes tliere?" inquired a second sentinel 

“ A friend to Christendom,” answered Iskander. 

“Tlie word?” 

Iskander hesitated. 

“ The word, or I’ll let fly,” said the sentinel, elevating his cross 
bow. 

“ The Bridge of Buda,” instantly replied the terrified prisoner 
beneath the pelisse of Iskander. 

“ Why did not you answer before, then ? ” said one of the guards. 

“And why do you mock us by changing your voice?” said 
another. “ Come, get on with you, and no more jokes.” 

Iskander proceeded through a street of tentit, in some of which 
were lights, but all of which were silent. At length, he met tlio 
esquire of a Polish knight returning from a convivial meeting, not 
a little elevated. 

“ Who are you ?” inquired Iskander. 

“ I am an Esquire,” replied the gentleman. 

“ A shrewd man, I doubt not, who would make his fortune,” 
replied Iskander. “ You must know great things have hapxmned. 
Being on guai-d I have taken a prisoner, who has deep secrets to 
divulge to tile Lord Ilunniades. Thither, to his pavilion, I am 
now bearing him. But he is a stout barbarian, and almost too 
mueli for me. Assist me in carrying him to the jiavilion of IIuu- 
niades, and you shall have all the reward, and htdf the fame.” 

“ You are a very civil spoken young gentleman,” said the Esquire. 
“ I think I know your voice. Your name, if I mistake not, is 
Leckinski?” 

“ A relative. We had a common nnccstor.” 

“ I thought so. I know the Leckinshies ever by their voice. I 
nm free to help you on the terms you mention—all the reward and 
half the fame. ’Tis a strong barbarinnism, is it ? We cannot cut 
his throat, or it will not divulge. All the rew^ard and half the 
fame 1 I will be a knight to-morrow. It seems a sort of fish, and 
has a smell.” 

The Esquire seized the shoulders of the prisoner, who would 
have spoken hod he not been terrified by the threats of Iskander, 
who, carrying the legs of the sentinel, allowed the Polish gentle¬ 
man to lead the way to the pavilion of Ilunniades. Thither they 
soon arrived; and Iskander,drojiping his burthen, and leaving the 
prisoner without to the charge of his assistant, entered the pavilion 
of the General of the Ilungtyriaus. 

He was stopped iu a small outer aiuirtment by an officer, who 
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inquired his purpose, and to whom he repeated his deare to see 
tile Hungarian leader, without loss of time, on important business. 
The officer hesitated; hut, summoning several guards, left Iskan¬ 
der in their custody, and, stepping hcliind a curtain, disappeared. 
Iskander heard voices, but could distiuguisli no words. Horn the 
officer returned, and, ordering the guards to disarm and search 
Iskander, directed the Grecian prince to follow him. Drawing 
aside the curtain, Iskander and hi.s attendant entered a low apart¬ 
ment of considerable size. It was hung with skins. A variety of 
armour and dresses were piled on couches. A middle-aged man, 
of majestic appearance, mufiled up in a pelisse of furs, witli long 
che.stnut hair, and a cap of erimsun velvet and ermine, was walking 
up and down tlie apartment, and dictating some instructions to a 
person who was kneeling on the ground, .and writing by the bright 
llanic of a brazen lamp. The bright tianie of the hlszing lamp 
fell full upon the face of the secretary. Iskander beheld a must 
beautiful woman. 

Khe looked up as Iskander entered. Her large dark eyes 
glanced tbrougb bis soul. Her raven bair descended to ber 
sbuuldcrs in many curls on each side of ber face, and was braided 
with strings of immense pearls. A broad cap of wliite fox-skin 
crowned her whiter forehead. Her features were very small, but 
sharply moulded, and a delicate tint gave animation to her clear 
fair cheek. Bhc looked up as Iskander entered, with an air rather 
of enriusity than emharrassmeut. 

llunniaclcs stopped, and examined his visitor with a search¬ 
ing inquisition. “ Whence come you?” inquired the Hungarian 
eliicftuin. 

“ From the Turkish cam]),” was the answer. 

“An env«^ or a deserter?” 

“ Neither.” 

“What then?" 

“ A convert." 

“Your name?” 

“ Lord Iluaniades,” said Iskander, “ tliat is for j’onr private ear. 
I am unarmed, and were I uliierwisc, the lirst knight of Christen¬ 
dom can scarcely fear. I am one in birth and rank your equal; 
if not in fame, at least, I tm.st, in honour. My time is oil-precious: 
1 can scarcely stay here while my horse breathes. Dismiss your 
attendant." 

liunuiades darted a glance at his visitor whicli would have baffled 
a wcfdser brain, but Iskander stoo# the scrutiny calm and uudis- 
tnrbed. “ Go, Stanislaus,” said the Vaivode to the officer. “ This 
lady, sir,” continned the chieftain, “ is my daughter, and one from 
whom I hare no secrets.” 

Iskander bowed lowly as the officer disappeared. 
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“ And now,” said Hunnudcs, “ to business. Your pnrpose ? " 

" I am a Grecian prince, and « compulsory ally of tlic Muslemin. 
In a word, my purpose here is to arrange a plan by which we may 
effect, at the same time, your triumph, and my freedom.” 

“To whom, then, have I the honour of speaking?” iiniuired 
Htmniadcs. 

“ My name, great ITimniades, is perhaps not altogether unknown 
to you: they call me Iskander.” 

“ What! the right arm of Amurath, the conqueror of Caramanin, 
the flower of Turkish chivalry ? Do I indeed behold that match¬ 
less warrior ?” exchumed Hunniadcs, end ho held forth his hand 
to his guest, and ungirding his own sword, offered it to the prince. 
“ Iduna,” continued Ilnnuiades, to bis daughter, “ you at length 
behold Iskander.” 

“ My joy is great, sir,” replied Iduna, “ if I indeed rightly un- 
derstiuul that we in-ay count the I’riuce Iskander a champion of 
the Cro.sa.” 

Iskander took from his heart his golden cmcifix, and kissed it 
before her. “ Tliis has been my companion and consolation for 
long years, lady,” said Iskander; “ you, perhaps, know my mourn¬ 
ful Iiistory, llunuiades. Hitherto my pretended sovereign has not 
required mo to bare my sciinetar against my Christian brethren. 
That hour, however, has at length arrived, and it has decided me 
to adopt a line of conduct long meditated. Karam Bey, who is 
aware of your necessities, the moment you commence your retreat, 
will attack yon. I shall command his left wing. In spite of his 
gnperior power and position, draw up in array, and meet him with 
confidence. I propose, at a convenient moment in the day, to 
withdraw my troops, and with the Bpirots hasten to my native 
country, and at once raise the standard of independence. It is a 
bold measure, but Success is the child of Audacity. We must 
assist each other with mutual divci-sions. Single-huuided it is in 
rain for me to commence a strii^le, which, with all adventitious 
advantages, will require the utmost exertion of energy, skill, and 
patience. But if yourself and the King Uladislaus occupy the 
armies of Amurath in Bulgaria, 1 am not without hope of ultimate 
success, since I have to inspire me nil the mo.st urgent interests of 
humanity, and combat, at Uie same time, for my God, my country, 
and my lawful crown.” 

“ Brave prince, I pledge you my troth,” said Hunniades, coming 
forward and seizing hia hanHj “ and while Iskander and Hunui- 
ades live, they will never ceasRuntil they have achieved their great 
and holy end.” • 

“ It is a solemn compact,” said Iskander, “ more sacred than if 
registered by oil the scribes «of Christendom. Lady IdunOf your 
prayers!” 
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“ They are erer with the champions of the Cross," replied the 
daughter of Hunniades. She rose, the large cloak in which she 
was enveloped fell from her exquisite form. “ Noble Iskander, 
this rosary is from the Holy Sepulchre,” continued Iduna; “wear 
it for the sake and memory of that blessed Saviour who died for 
our sins." 

Iskander held forth his arm and touched her delicate hand as he 
received the rosary, which, pressing to his lips, be placed round his 
neck. 

“ Great Hunniades,” sfud the Grecian prince, “ I must cross the 
mountains before dawn. Let me venture to entreat that we should 
hear to-morrow that the Christian camp is in retreat.” 

“Let it be even so,” said the Hungarian, after some thought, 
“and may to-morrow’s sun bring brighter days to Christendom!” 
And with these words termmated the brief and extraordinary visit 
of Iskander to the Christian general. 


CHAPTER V. 

The intelligence of the breaking up of the Christian camp, 
and the retreat of the Christian army, soon reached the Divan 
of Karam Bey, who immediately summoned Iskander to consult 
on the necessary oiieralions. The chieftains agreed that instant 
pursuit was indispensable, and soon the savage Hiemus poured 
forth from its green bosom swarms of that light cavahy which 
was perhaps even a more fatal arm of the Turkish power than 
the famous Janissaries themselves. They hovered on the rear 
of the retreating Christians, charged the wavering, captured the 
unwary. It was impossible to resist their sudden and impetuous 
movements, which rendered their escape ns secure as their onset 
was overwhelming. Wearied at length by the repeated assaults, 
Hunuindes, who, attended by some chosen knights, had liimself 
reiMiired to the rear, gave orders for the army to halt and offer 
battle. 

Tlieir pursuers instantly withdrew to a distance, and gradually 
forming into two divisions, awaited the arrival of the advancing 
army of the Turks. The Moslemin came forward in fierce 
array, and with the sanguine ^urage inspired by expected 
triumph. Very conspicuous was fliauder bounding in his crimson 
vest uiion his ebon steed, and waving his gleaming scimetar. 

The Janissaries charged, calling upon Allah! with an awful 
shout. The Christian knights, invoking the Christian smnts, re¬ 
ceived the Turks at the points of their lances. But many a noble 
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lance was shivered that mom, and many a hold rider and worthy 
steed bit the dust of that field, home down by the irresistible 
numbers of their fierce adversaries. Everywhere the balls and 
the arrows wliistled through the air, and sogietimcs on isolated 
shriek heard amid the general clang, announced another victim to 
tlic fell and mysterious agency of the Greek fire 

llunniodes, while he performed all the feats of an approved 
warrior, watched with anxiety the disposition of the Turkisli 
troops. Hitherto, from the nature of their position, but a portion 
of both armies Imd interfered in the contest, and us yet Iskander 
had kc])t aloof. But now, os the battle each instant raged with 
more fury, and as it was evident that ere long the main force of 
both armies must be brought into collision, llunniodes, with a ter¬ 
rible susiiense, watched whether the Orccinn prince were willing 
or oven capable of executing his phui. Without this fulfilment, 
the Christian hero could not concciU from himself that tlie day 
must be decided against the Cross. 

In the meantime Iskander marked the course of events with 
not less eagerness than Ilnnniiulcs. Already Karam Bey had 
more than once summoned him to bring the Epirots into action. 
I le assented; but an hour pa.ssed away without changing his posi¬ 
tion. At length, more from astonishment than tage, the Turkish 
commander sent his chief secretory Mousa liimself to impress his 
wishes upon his colleague, and obtain some exphination of his 
views and conduct. Mousa found Iskander surrounded by some of 
the principal Epirot nobles, all mounted on horseback, and 
standing calmly under a widc-.sprcading plane tree. The chief 
secretary of Karam Bey was too skilful a courtier to permit his 
counlenniiee to express his feelings, and be delivered himself of 
his mission ratlmr as if he had come to request advice, than to 
commimicate a reprimand. 

“ Your master is a wise man, Mousa,” replied Iskander; “ but 
even Karam Buy may be mistaken. He deems that a buttle Is not 
to be won by loitering under a shadowy tree. Now I difi'er with 
him, and I even mean to win this day by such a piece of truancy. 
However, it may certainly now be time for more active work. 
You smile encouragement, good Mousa. Giorgio, Hemetrius, to 
your duty!” 

At these words, two stout Epirots advanced to the unfortunate 
secretary, seized and bound him, and placed him on horseback be¬ 
fore one of their comrades. 

“ Now all who love their cothitiy follow me 1 ” exclaimed Iskan¬ 
der. So saying, .and at tlie head of fire thousand horsemen, 
Iskander quitted the field at a rapid pace. 

. Id 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Wrra incredible celerity Iskander and liie cavalry dosbed over 
tlie plains of Roumelia, and never halted, except for sliort and 
hurried intervals of rest and repose, until they hud entered the 
mountainous borders of Epirus, and were within fifty miles of its 
capital, Croia. On the eve of entering the kingdom of his fathers, 
Iskander ordered his guards to produce the chief secretary of 
Karara Bey. Exliaiuted with fatigue, vexation, and terror, the 
disconsolate Mousa was led forward. 

“Cheer up, worthy Mousa I" said Iskander, lying his length on 
the green turf. “We have had a sliarp ride; but I doubt not 
we shall soon find ourselves, by the blessing of God, in good quar¬ 
ters. Tliere is a city at hand which they call Croia, and in which 
once, as the rumour runs, the son of my father should not have 
had to go seek for an entrance. No matter. Mctliinks, worthy 
Mousa, thou art the only man in our society that can sign thy 
name. Come now, write me an order signed Karam Boy to the 
governor of this said city, for its delivery up to the valiant cham- 
l>ion of the Crescent, Iskander, and thou shalt ride in future at a 
])aee more suitable to a secretary.” 

Tlie worthy Mousa humbled himself to the ground, and then 
taking his writing materials from his girdle, inscribed the desired 
order, and delivered it to Iskander, who, gliincing at the iiiscri])- 
tion, pushed it into his vest. 

“ I shall ])rucccd at onne to Croia, with a few friends,” said 
I'kandcr; “ do you, my bold companions, follow me this eve in 
various ])artics, and in various routes. At dead of the second 
night, collect in silence before the gates of Croia 1 ” 

Thus .speaking, Iskander called for his now refreshed charger, 
and, accompanied by two hundred horsemen, bade farewell for 
a brief iieriod to his troops, and soon having crossed the moun¬ 
tains, descended into tire fertile plains of Ejtirus. 

When the sun rose in the morning, Iskander and his friends be¬ 
held at the further end of the plain a very fine city shining in 
the light. It was surrounded with lofty turreted walls flanked 
by square towers, and was built upon a gentle eminence, which 
gave it a very majestic appearance. Behind it rose a lofty 
range of purple mountains of very picturesque form, and the 
highest peaks cnjipcd with snow. A noble lake, from which troops 
of wild fowl occiisionally rose, expanded like a sheet of silver on 
one side of the city. The green breast of the .contiguous hills 
■qiarkled «'ith white houses. 

“ Behold Croia!” exclaimed Iskander. “ Our old ftithcrs could 
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choose a site, comrades. We shall see whether they expended 
their time and treasure for strangers, or their own seed.” So 
saying, he spurred his horse, uid with panting hearts and smiling 
faces, Iskander and his company had soon arrived in the vicinity (tf 
the city. • 

The city was surrounded by a beautiful region of coni-iiclds 
and fruit-trees. Tlie road was arched with the orerhauging 
boughs. The birds chirped on every spray. B was a blithe and 
merry mom. Iskander plucked a bunch of olives as he cantered 
along. " Dear friends,” he said, looking round with an inspiring 
smile, “let us gather our first harvest!” And, thereupon, each 
putting forth liis rapid hand, seized, as be rushed by, the emblem 
of possession, and fullowmg the example of his leader, phieed 
it in his cap. 

Tlioy arrived at the gates of the city, which W'a.s strongly 
garrisoned; and Iskander, foHowetl by his train, giiUoped up the 
lieight of the citadel. Alighting from his horse, he was usherctl 
into the divan of the governor, an ancient Pacha, who received 
the conqueror of Caramania with all the respect that lu'came so 
illustrious a champion of tlie Crescent. After the usual forms of 
ceremonious liospitolity, Iskander, with a courteous air, presented 
him the order for delivering up the citadel; and the old Pacha, 
resigning himself to the loss of hU post with Oriental submission, 
instantly delivered the keys of the citadel and town to Iskander, 
.and requested jiermission immediately to quit the scene of his late 
command. 

(Juitting the citadel, Iskander now proceeded through the whole 
town, and in the afternoon reviewed the Turkish garrison in the 
great square. As the iate governor was very anxious to quit 
Croia that very day, Iskander insisted on a considerable portion of 
the garrison accompanying him ns a guard of honour, and return¬ 
ing the next morning. Tlie rest he divideil in several quarters, 
and placed the gates in charge of Ws owu.companinns. 

At midnight the Epirots, faithfnl to their orders, arrived and 
united lieneath the walls of the city, and after interchanging the 
signals agreed upon, the gates were opened. A large body 
instantly marched and secured flic citadel. The rest, conducted 
by appointed leaders, surrounded the Turks in tlieir quarters. And 
suddenly, in the noon of night, in that great city, arose a clang so 
dreadful that people leapt up from their sleep and stared with 
stupor. Instantly the terrace of every hou.se blazed with torches, 
and it became as light as day. Troops of armed men were 
charguig down the streets, brandishing their scimetars and yata¬ 
ghans, and exclaiming, “Tire Cross, thcsCross!”—^“Liberty!”— 
“ Greece! ”—“ Iskander and Ejiirus 1 ” The townsmen recognised 
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their countrymen by their Innpiage and their dress. The name 
of Iskander acted aa a spell. They atopt not to inquire. A magic 
sympathy at once persu^cd them that this great man had, by the 
grace of Heaven, recurred to the creed and country of his fathers. 
And so every townsman, seizing the nearest weapon, with a spirit 
of patriotic frenzy, rushed into the streets, crying out, “ The Cross, 
tlie Cross! Liberty! Greece! Iskander and Epirus!” Ay! even 
the women lost all womanly feara, and stimulated instead of sooth¬ 
ing the impulse of their masters. They fetched them anns, they 
held the torches, they sent them forth with vows and prayers and 
irn]>recation.s, their children clinging to their robes, and repeating 
W'ith enthusiasm, phrases which they could not comprehend. 

The Turks fought with the desperation of men who feel tliat 
they are betrayed, and must be victims. The small and isolated 
bodies were soon massacred, oil with cold steel, for at tliis time, 
although some of the terrible inventions of modem warfivre were 
introduced, their use was not general. The citadel, indeed, was 
fortified with cannon; but the greater port of the soldiery trusted 
to their crooked swords, and their unerring javelins. The main 
force of the Turkish garrison had been quartered in an old I’uliicc 
of the Archbishop, situate in tlie middle of the city on a slightly 
rising and open ground, a massy building of rustic stone. Here 
the Turks, although surrounded, defended themselves desperately, 
using their cross bows with terrible effect; and hither, the rest of 
the city being now secured, Iskander himself repaired to achieve 
its complete deliverance. 

The Greeks hud endeavoured to carry the principal entrance of 
the palace by main force, but the strength of the portal had 
resisted their utmost exertions, and the arrows of the besieged Inul 
at length forced them to retire to a distance. Iskander directed 
that two pieces of cannon should be dragged down from the cita¬ 
del, and then played against the entrance. In the meantime, he 
ordered immense piles of damp faggots to be lit before the build¬ 
ing, the smoke of which prevented the besieged from taking 
any aim. The ardour of the people was so great that the cannon 
were soon served against the pahicc,and their effects were speedily 
remarked. The massy portal .shook; a few blows of the battering 
ram, and it folk The Turks sallied forth, were received with a 
shower of Greek fire, and driven in with agonising yells. Some 
endeavoured to escape from the windows, and were speared or cut 
down; some appeared wringing their Inrads in despair upon the 
terraced roof. Suddenly the palace was announced to be on fire. 
^ tall white blueish flame darted up from a cloud of smoke, and 
soon, as if by magic, the whole back of the building was encoiu- 
pawed with rising tongues of red and raging light. Amid a Babel 
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of shrieks, and shouts, and cheers, and prayers, and curses, the roof 
of the palace fell in with a crash, which produced amid the be- 
siegfers an awfiil and momentary silence, but in an instant they 
started from their strange inactivity, and rushing forward, leapt 
into the smoking ruins, and at the same time completed the 
massacre and acl^red their freedom. 


ClIArXER VII. 

At break of dawn Iskander sent couriers throughout nil Epirus, 
announcing the fall of Croia, and that he liad raised the standard 
of inde]iendcnce in his ancient country, lie also despatched a 
trusty mes.scngcr to I’rincc Niemus at Athens, and to the great 
Hunuiadcs. Tlie people were so excited tliroughout all Epirus, at 
this great and unthought-of intelligence, that they simultaneously 
rose in nil the open country, and massacred the Turks, and the 
towns were only restrained in a forced submission to Amurath, by 
the strong garrisons of the Sultan. 

Now Iskander was very anxious to effect the removal of these 
garrisons without loss of time, in order that if Amurath sent a 
great power against him, os he expected, the invading army might 
have nothing to rely upon but its own force, and that his attention 
might not in any way be diverted from effecting their overthrow. 
Therefore, as soon his troeps had rested, and he had formed his 
now recruits into some order, which, with their willing spirits, did 
not demand many days, Iskander set out from Croia, at the head 
of twelve thousand men, and marclied again.st the strong city of 
Petrella, meeting in his way tlie remainder of the garri.son of Croia 
on their return, wlio surrendered themselves to liim at discretion. 
I’etrella was only one day's mareli from Croia, and when Iskander 
arrived there he requested a conference with the governor, and 
told his tale so well, representing the late overthrow of the Turks 
by Iliinniades, and the incapacity of Amurath at present to relieve 
him, that the Turkish commander agreed to deliver up the place, 
and leave the country with his troop.s, particularly as the alternative 
of Iskander to these easy terms w.as ever conquest without quarter. 
And thus, by a happy mixture of audacity and adroitness, the march 
of Iskander throughout Ei»iru3 was rather like a triumph than a 
campaign, the Turkish garrisons imitating, without any exception, 
the conduct of their comrades at Petrella, and dreading the fatd of 
their comrades at the capital. In lests than a month Iskander 
returned to Epirus, having delivered Uie whole country from the 
Moslemin yoke. 
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Hitherto Iskander had heard nothing either of Hnnniades or 
Kicieus, He learnt, therefore, with great interest, as he passed 
through the gates of the city, that the Prince of Athens hod 
anived at Croia the preceding eve, and also that his messenger 
had returned from the Ilangarian camp. Amid the acclamations 
of an enthusiastic people, Iskander once more impended the citadel 
of Croia. Nicious received him at the gate. Iskander sprang 
from Iiis horse, and embraced his friend. Hand in hand, and 
followed hy their respective trains, they entered the fortress 
palace. 

“hly dear friend,” said Iskander, when they were once more 
alone, “ you see we were right not to despair. Two months have 
scarcely elapsed since we parted without a prospect, or with the 
mo.st gloomy one, and now wo are in a fair way of achieving all 
that we can desire. Epirus is free!” 

“I came to claim my share in its cmancip.ation,” said Nicteus, 
with a smile, “but Iskander is another Ccesar!” 

“You will have many opportunities yet, believe me, Nicicua, of 
proving your canrage and your patriotism,” replied Iskander; 
“Araurath will never allow this affair to pass over in this quiet 
manner. I did not commence this struggle without a conviction 
that it would demand all the energy and patience of a long life. 1 
shall 1)0 rewarded if 1 leave freedom as an heritage to my coun¬ 
trymen ; but for the vest, 1 feel that I hid farewell to every joy of 
life, except the ennobling consciomnicss of perfoming a noble 
duty. In the meantime, I understand a messenger awaits me here 
from tlie great Ilunniades. Unless that shield of Christendom 
maintain himself in his {ii'cscnt position, our chance of ultimate 
security is feeble. With his constant diversion in Bulgaria, we may 
contrive here to struggle into success. You sometimes laugh at 
my sanguine temper, Nicicus. To say the truth, I am more serene 
than sanguine, and was never more conscious of the strength of my 
opponent than now, when it appears that I liavc beaten him. 
Hark! the people cheer. 1 love the people, Nicseus, who are ever 
influenced by gennine and generous feelings. They cheer ns if 
they had once more gained a country. Alas! they little know 
what they must endure even at the best. Nay! look not gloomy ; 
we have done great things, and will do more. Wlio waits without 
there ? Demetrius! Call the messenger from Lord Ilunniades.” 

An Epirot bearing a silken packet was now introduced, which 
he delivered to Iskander. Reverently touching the liand of hi* 
chieftain, the messenger then kissed his own, and -withdrew. 
Iskander broke the seal, and drew forth a letter from the silken 
cover. 

“So! this is well!" exclaimed the prince, with great animation. 
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as he threw his quick eye over the letter. “ As I hoped and 
deemed, a most complete victory. ICiiram Boy himself ii jirisoner. 
baggage, standards, great guns, treasure. Brave soldier of the 
Cross! (may I prove so!) Your perfectly-devised movement, 
(poh, poll!) Ilah! what is this?” exclaimed Iskander, turning 
pale; his lip quivered, his eye looked dim. He walked to an arelied 
window. His companion, who supposed that ho was reading, did 
not disturb him. 

“Poor, floor Hunniadcs!” at length exclaimed Iskander, 
shaking his head. 

“ What of him?” inquired Kicsous, quickly. 

“The sharpest accident of wav!” replied Iskander. “It quit ' 
clouds my spirit. We must forget these tilings, we must forget. 
Epirus! he is not a patriot who can sjiare a thought from thee. 
And yet, so young, so heantiful, so gifted, so wortliy of a hero!— 
wlion I saw lier l>y her gi-cat fatlier’s side, sharing Ids toils, aiding 
lii.s councils, supplying his necessities, mcdiought I gazed upon 
ministering angel!—^upon-” 

“Stop, stop in mercy’s name, Iskander!” exclaimed Nietpus, in 
a very agitated tone. “What is all this? Surely no—surely in.t 
—surely Iduna-” 

“’Tisshe!” 

“Dead?” exclaimed Nicaius, rushing up toliis companion, and 
seizing his arm. 

“Worse, much worse!” 

“ God of Heaven 1 ” exclaimed the young prince, with almost a 
frantic air. “Tell me all, tell mo all I This suspense fires my 
brain. Iskander, you know not what this woman is to me—the 
sole object of ray Iwiiig, the banc, the blessing of my life I Speak, 
dear friend, speak! I beseech you I Where is Iduua ?” 

“A prisoner to the Turk.” 

“Iduna a prisoner to the Turk. I’ll not believe it! Wliy do 
we wear swords? Where’s chivalry? Iduna, a prisoner to the 
Turk 1 'Tis false. It cannot ho. Iskander, you are a coward! 
1 am a coward! All are cowards! A prisoner to the Turk! 
Iduna! What, the Rose of Christendom! has it been plucked by 
such a turbaned dog as Amurath ? Farewell, Epirus! Farewell, 
classic Athens! Farewell, bright fields of Greece, and dreniiis 
that made them brighter! The sun of all my joy and hope is nt, 
and set for ever! ” 

So saying, Kicscus, tearing his hmr and garments, flung Itimsclf 
upon the floor, and hid ins face in bis robes. 

Iskander paced the room with a troubled step and thoughtful 
brow. After some minutes he leant down by the Prince of A^^ens, 
and endearoured to consolb him. 
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“ It is in vain, Iskander, it is in rain,” said Nicesus. “ I wish to 
die.” 

“ Were I a favoured lover, in such a situation,” replied Iskander, 
" I should scarcely consider death my duty, unless ^e sacrifice of 
myself preserved my mistress.” 

“ Hall 1 ” exclaimed Nicseus, starting from the ground. “ Do you 
conceive, then, the possibility of rescuing her?” 

“ If she live, she is a prisoner in tlie Seraglio at Adrianople. 
You are as good a judge as myself of the prospect tliat awaits your 
exertions. It is, without doubt, a difficult adventure, but such, 
mclhinks, as a Christian knight should scarcely shun.” 

“ To horse,” exclaimed Nicicus, “ to horse-And yet what 

can I do ? Were she in any other place but the capital I might 
rescue her by force, but in the heart of their empire—it is impos¬ 
sible. Is there no ransom that can tempt the Turk ? My princi¬ 
pality would rise in the balance beside this jewel.” 

“That were scarcely wise, and certainly not just,” replied Iskan¬ 
der; “but ransom will be of no avail. Ilnnniades has already 
oifered to restore Karam Bey, and all the prisoners of rank, and 
the chief trophies, and Amurath has refused to listen to any torms. 
The truth is, Iduna has found favour in the eyes of his son, the 
young Mahomed.” 

“ Holy Virgin! hast thou no pity on this Cliristian maid ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Nicicus. “ Tlie young Mahomed! Shall this licentious 

infidel-ah! Iskander, dear, dear Iskander, you have so much 

wisdom, and so much courage; you who can devise all things, and 
dare all things; help me, help me; on my knees 1 do beseech you, 
take up this trying cause of foul oppression, and for the sake of 

all you love and reverence-your creed, your country, and j»cr- 

cliance your friend, let your great genius, like some solemn angel, 
haste to the rescue of the sweet Idunu, and save her, save her!” 

“Some thoughts like these were rising in my mind when first I 
spoke,” replied Iskander. “This is a better cue, far more be¬ 
seeming princes than boyish tears, and all the outward misoi'y 
of woe, a tattered garment and dishevelled locks. Come, Nicams, 
wo have to struggle with a mighty fortune. Let us he firm os 
Fate itself.” 


CHAPTER Vni. 

Immematei.t after his interview with Nicams, Iskander sum¬ 
moned some of the chief citizens of Croia to the citadel, and 
submitting to them bis arrangements for the administration of 
Epirus, announced the necessity of his instant departure for a 
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short interval; and the same evening, ere the moon had risen, 
himself and the Prince of Athens quitted the city, and proceeded 
in the direction of Adrianople. They travelled with great rapidity 
until they reached a small town upon the frontiers, where they 
halted for one day. Here, in the Bazaar, Iskander purchased for 
himself the dress of an Armenian physician. In his long dark 
robes, and large round cap of black wool, his ftvee and hands 
stained, and his beard and mustochios shaven, it seemed impossible 
that he could be recognised. Niemus was habited as his page, in 
a dress of coarse red cloth, setting tight to his form, with a jed 
cap, with a long blue tassel. lie carried a large bag eontaining 
drugs, some surgical instruments, and a few Imoks. In tliis gnisu, 
as soon as the gsites were open on the morrow, Iskander, mounted 
on a veiy small mule, and Nicieus on a very large donkey, the two 
princes commenced the pass of the mountainous range, an arm 
of the Balkan whicli divided Epirus from Itoumelia. 

*• J broke the wind of the finest charger in all Asia when I last 
ascended these mountains,” snid Iskander; “ 1 hope this day's 
journcy niay be accepted as a sort of atonement.” 

“ Faith ! there is little doubt I am the best mounted of the two,” 
said Niemus. “However, 1 hope we shall return at a sharper 
pace.” 

“Jlow came it, my Nicams,” said Iskander, “that you never 
mentioned to me the name of Iduna when we were at Atliens? I 
little sn]iposed when 1 made my sudden visit to llunnindes, that I 
was about to aiipeal to so fair a host. She is a rarely gifted l.ady.” 

“ I knew of lier being at the camp ns little as yourself,” replied 
the I’rinee of Athens, “and for the rest, the Irutli is, Iskander, 
there are some slight crosses in our loves, which Time, I hope, will 
fiLshion rightly.” Sin saying Nicauis pricked on his donkey, and 
flung his stick at a bird which was perched on the branch of a 
tree. Iskander did nut resume a topic to which his conijianion 
seemed disinclined. Their journey was tedious. Towards night¬ 
fall they reached the summit of the usual track; and as the 
de.sccnt was diflicult, they were obliged to rest until daybreivk. 

On the morrow they had a magnifleent view of the rich plains 
of Iloumclia, and in the extreme distance, the great city of 
Adri.anople, its cupohis and minarets bhizing and sparkling in the 
sun. This glorious prospect at once revived all their energies. It 
seemed that the moment of peril and of fate had arrived. Tliey 
imlcked on their sorry steeds; and on the morning of the ne.xt 
day, presented thcm.selvcs at the gates of the city. The thorough 
kuowiedge which'Iskander possessed of the Turkish character 
obtained them an entrance, which was at one time almost doubtful, 
from the irritability and impatie'nce of Nicteus. They repaired to 
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a caravanaera of good repute ia the neiglibotirhood of the Seraglio; 
and having engaged their rouma, the Armenian phyaidan, attended 
by hia page, visited aovei'nl of the neighbouring ooifee-honaeK, 
announcing, at the same time, hia arrival, his profeaaion, and hia 
shill. 

As Iskander felt pulses, examined tongues, and distributed drugs 
and eharins, he listened witli interest and amusement to the con¬ 
versation of which he himself was often the hero. Ho found that 
the Turks liad not yet recovered from their constenuttion at hia 
audacity and success. They were still wmidering, and if possible 
more astounded than indignant. The politicians of the coffee¬ 
houses, diiclly consisting of Janissaries, were loud in their murmurs. 
The popularity of Amurath had vanished before the triumph of 
Uunniodes, and the rise of Iskander. 

“ But AUoIi lias in some instances favoured the faithful,” re¬ 
marked Iskander; “ I heard in my travels of your having captured 
a great princess of tlie Giaours.” 

“ God is great!” said an elderly Turk with a long white heard. 
“ Thu Ilakim congratulates the faithful because they have tukca 
a woman!” 

“ Not so merely,” replied Iskander; “ I heard the woman was a 
princess. If so, the people of rrangucstan will piiy miy ransom 
for their great women; and, hy giving up tliis fair Ui.iour, you 
may free many of the faithful.” 

“ Mashallah! ” said another ancient Turk, sipping his coffee. 
“ The Hakim speaks wistdy.” 

“May I murder ray mother!” exclaimed a young Janissary, with 
great indignation. “ But this is the very thing that makes me wild 
against Amurath. Is not this princess a daughter of that accursed 
Giaour, that dog of dogs, Hunniodcs ? and has he not offered for 
her ransom, our brave Karam Bey Itimself, and his chosen warriors? 
and has not Amurath said nay? And why has ho said nay? 
Because his son, the Prince of Mahomed, instead of fighting 
against the Giaoius, has looked upon one of their women, and has 
become a Mojuoun. Palil May I murder my mother,—^but if 
the Giaours were in full march to the city. I’d not fight. And let 
him tell this to the Cadi who dares; for there are ten thousand of 
us, and we have sworn by the Kettle—but we will not fight for 
Giaours, or those who love Giaours!” 

“If you mean me, Ali, about going to the Cadi,” said the chief 
eunuch of Mahomed, who was standing by, “let me tell you I 
am no tale-bearer, and scorn to do an unmanly act. The young 
prince can beat the Giaours without the aid of those who are 
noiST enough in a coffee-house, when they are quiet enough in 
the field. And, for the rest of the business, you may all ease 
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yotrr hearts; for the Pranjjy irrincess yon talk of ia pining away, 
and will soon die. The Sultan has offered a hundred purses of 
gold to any one who euros her; but the gold will never be counted 
by the Ifnsnadar, or I will double it.” 

“ Try your fortune, Hakim,” said several laugliing loungers to 
Iskander. 

“Allah has stricken the rrangy princess,” said .the old Turk 
with a white beard. 

“ He will strike all Giaours,” said his ancient companion, sipping 
his coffee. “ ’ Tis so written.* 

“Well! I do not like to hear of women slaves pining to death,” 
said the young Janissarj-. in a softened tone, “ particularly when 
they are young. Aniurath hboitbl have ransomed her, or he might 
have given her to one of his officers, or any young fellow tliat had 
parlieularly distinguished himself.” And so, twirling his mus- 
tachios, and flinging down his piastre, tlio young Janissary strutted 
out of the coffee-house. 

“ When we were young,” said the old Turk with the wliite heard 
to his companion, shaking his head, “ when we were young-” 

“We con<inered Anatolia, and never opened our mouths,” re¬ 
joined his companion. 

“ T never offered on opinion till I was sixty,” said tlie old Turk; 
“and then it was one which had been in our family for a century." 

“No wonder Honniadcs carries ev'crything before him,” said his. 
companion. 

“ And that accursed Iskander,” said the old man. 

Ttie phief eunuch, hiiisliing his vase of sherbet, mov'cd away. 
The Armeuiuii physician followed him. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The chief eunuch turned into a burial-ground, through which a 
way led, by an avenue of cypress-trec-s, to the quarter of the 
Seraglio. The Armenian pliysician, accompanied by his page, fol¬ 
lowed him. 

“Noble sir!” said the Armenian physician, “may I trespass for 
a moment on your lordship’s attention r” 

“ Worthy Hakim, is it you ?” replied the chief emiuch, turning 
round with an encouraging smile of courteons condescension,— 
“your pleasure?” 

“ I would speak to you of important matters,” said the physician. 

The eunuch carelessly seated himself on a richly-carved tomb, 
and crossing his legs with an* air of pleasant svqicriority, a4jBsted 
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a fine emerald that sparkled on his finger, and bade the Hakim 
address him without hesitation. 

" 1 am a physician,” said the Armenian. 

Tile ennuch nodded. 

“ And I heard your lordship in the coffee-house mention that the 
8uhan, our sublime Master, had offered a rich reward to any one 
wlio could effect the cure of a favourite captive.” 

“JS'o less a reward than one hundred purses of gold,” remarked 
Ihc eunuch. “ Tlie reward is proportioned to the cjiigciicy of the 
case. Believe me, wortliy sir, it is dfesperate.” 

“ With mortal means,” replied the Armenian; “ but 1 possess a 
tidisman of magical influence, which no disorder can resist. 1 
would fail! try its efficacy.” 

“This is not the first talisman that has been offered us, worthy 
doctor,” said the eunuch, smiling incredulously. 

“ But the first that has been offered on these terms,” said flic 
Armenian. “Let me cure the captive, and of the one Imndri'd 
purses, a moiety shall belong to yourself. Ay! so confident am I 
of success, tliat 1 deem it no hazard to commence our contract by 
this surety.” And .so saying, the Arnienian took from his finger 
a gorgeous earlmncle, and ofl'ered it to the eunuch. Tlie wortliy 
dependant of the Seraglio Iiad a great taste in jewellery. ITe 
examined the stone with admiration, and placed it on ins finger 
with complacency. “ 1 require no inducements to promote the 
interests of science, and the puriioscs of charity,” said the eunucli, 
with a patronising air. “ ’Tis assuredly a jnetty stone, and, as 
tile moinorial of an ingenious stranger, wlii'ni 1 resjiect,^ 1 sliall, 
with pleasure, retain it. Y.-m w'cre saying sometliing about a 
talisman. Arc you serious ? 1 doulit not that there are means 
which miglit obtain you the desired trial; but the I’rince Ma¬ 
homed is as violent wlien displeased or disappointed as munificent 
when gratified. Cure this Christian aiptive, and we may certainly 
receive the promised purses: fail, and your head will as assuredly 
be flung into the Seraglio moat, to say notliing of my own.” 

“ Most noble sir 1 ” said the physician, “ I am willing to under¬ 
take the experiment on the terms you mention. Rest assured 
that the patient, if alive, must, with this remedy, speedily recover. 
You marvel! Believe me, had you witnessed the cures which it 
has already effected, you would only wonder at its otherwise incre¬ 
dible influence." 

“You have the advantage,” replied the eunuch, “of addressing 
a man who has seen sometliing of the world. I travel every year 
to Anatolia with the Prince Mahomed. Were I'a narrow-minded 
bigot, and had never been five miles from Adrianople in the whole 
course of my life, I might indeed be sceptical. But I am a patrou 
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of science, and have heard of talismans. How mnch might tliis 
ring weigh, think you?” 

“ I have heard it spoken of as a carbuncle of uncommon size,” 
replied the Armenian. 

“ Wliere did you say you lodged, Hakim ? ” 

“At the Khan of Bedreddin.” 

“A very proper dwelling. Well, we shall see. Have you more 
jewels ? 1 might, perhaps, put you in the way of parting with 
some at good prices. The Khan of Bedreddin is very conveniently 
situated. I may, pcrhap.s, tcMards evening, taste your coffee at 
tlie Khan of Bedreddin, and we will tivlk of this said talisman. 
Allah be with you, worthy Hakim!” The eunuch nodded, not 
without encouragement, and went his way. 

“ Anxiety alone enabled me to keep my comitennnce,” said 
NicKus. “A patron of science, forsootli! Of all the insolent, 

shallow-brained, rapacious coxcombs- ” 

“ Hush, n)y friend 1 ” said Iskander, with a smile. “ The chief 
eunuch of the heir apparent of the Turkish empire is a far greater 
man than a poor prince, or a proscribed rebel. This worthy con do 
our business, and I trust will. lie clearly bites, and a richer bait 
will, perhaps, secure him. In the meantime, we must be patient, 
and remember whose destiny is at stake.” 


CHAPTER X. * 

The chief eunuch did not kecj) the adventurous companions 
long in suspense; for,before the Muezzin had announced the close 
of day from the minarets, he had reached the Khan of Bedreddin, 
and inquired for the Armenian physifian. 

“We have no time to lose,” .said the eunuch to Iskander. 
“ Bring with you whatever you may require, and follow me.” 

Tlie eunuch led fte way, Iskander and Nicaras maintaining a 
respectful distance. After proceeding down several streets, they 
arrived at the burial-ground, where they had conversed in the 
morning; and when they had entered this more retired spot, the 
eunuch fell back, and addres.sed his companion. 

“ Xow, worthy Hakim,” he said, “ if you deceive me, I will never 
patronize a man of science again. I found an ojqmrtunity of 
speaking to the prince this afternoon of your talisman, and he has 
taken from my representations such a fancy for its immediate 
proof, that I found it quite impos>il)le to postpone its trial even 
until to-roon-ow. I mentioned the terms. 1 told the prince your 
life was the pledge. I said nothing of the moiety of the reward, 
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worthy Hakim. That ia an affair between ouraelves. I traat to 
your honour, and I always act thus with men of science.” 

“ I shall not disgrace my profession or your confidence, rest as¬ 
sured,” replied Iskander. “And am I to see the captive this 
night ?” 

“ I doubt it not. Are you prepared ? We might, perhaps, gain 
a little time, if very necessary.” 

“ By no means, sir; Truth is ever prepared.” 

Thus conversing, they passed through the burial-ground, and 
approaclicd some high, broad walls, Jurmiiig a terrace, and planted 
with young sycamore-trees. The TOuuch tapped, with his silver 
stick, at a small gate, which opened, and admitted them into a 
garden, full of large clumps of massy shrubs. Through these a 
winding walk led for some way, and then conducted them to an 
open lawn, on which was situate a vast and irregular building. As 
they approached the pile, a young man of very imperioas aspect 
ruslicd forward from a gate, and abruptly accosted Iskander. 

“Are you the Armenian physician?” he inquired. 

Iskander bowed assent. 

“Have yon got your talisman ? You know the terms? Cure 
tliis Christiivn girl and you shall name your owu reward; fail, and 
1 sliall claim your forfeit head.” 

“ The terms are well understood, niigbly prince,” said Iskander, 
for the young man was no less a personage than the son of Amu- 
vath, and future conqueror of Constantinople; “ but I am ooiifi- 
derit there will bo no necessity for the terror of Cliristeudom 
claiming^my otlier betuls than those of his enemies.” 

“ Kaflis will conduct you at once to your patient,” sivid Mahomed. 
“ For myself, 1 cannot rest until I know the result of your visit. 
I shall wiuulor about these gardeqs, and destroy the flowers, which 
is the only pleasure now left rile.” 

Kaflis motioned to his companions to advance, and they entered 
the Seraglio. 

At the end of a long gallery they came to f great portal, which 
Kaflis oi>enod, and Iskiuider and Niemns for a moment supim.sed 
tliat they had arrived at the chief hall of the Tower of Bahcl, but 
they found the shrill din only proceeded from a large company of 
women, who were employed in distilling the rare atar of the jas¬ 
mine flower. All their voices ceased on the entrance of the stran¬ 
gers, as if by a miracle; hut when they had examined them, and 
observed that it was only a physician and his hoy, their awe, or 
their surprise, disappeared; and they crowded round Iskander, 
some holding out their wrists, others lolling out their tongues, and 
some asking questions, which perplexed alike the skill and the 
modesty oi the adventuroas de^cr vu magicaljmedkine. The an- 
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noyance, however, was not of great duration, for Kaflis so bela^ 
boured their fair shoulders with his official baton, that the; instantly 
retreated with precipitation, uttering the most violent sluicks, and 
bestowing on the eunuch so many titles, that Iskander luid his 
page were quite astounded at the intuitive knowledge which the 
imprisoned damsels possessed of that vocabulary of abuse, which 
is in general mastered only by the experience of active existence. 

(Quitting this chamber, the eunucli and his companions ascended 
n lofty stiiircnso. They halted at length before a door. “ Tliis is 
the chamber of the tower,” said their guide, “ and here we shall 
find the fair captive.” He knocked, the door was opened by a 
female slave, and Iskander and Nienus, with an anxi<‘ty they could 
with difficulty conceal, were usliercd into a smaU but sumptuous 
ii])artnient. In the extremity was a recess covered with a light 
gauzy curtain. The eunuch bidding them keep in the back¬ 
ground, advanced, and cautiously withdrawing the eurtaiu slighlly 
a^iile, addressed some words hi a low voice to the inmate of the 
recess. In a few minutes the eunuch beckoned to Iskander to 
advanee, and whispered to him: “ She would not at first see you, 
but 1 have told her you are a Christian, the more the pity, and she 
eonseiiis.” So saying, he withdrew the curtain, and exhibited a 
veiled female figure lying on a couch. 

“ Noble lady,” said the physician in Greek, which he had ascer¬ 
tained the enmich did not comprehend; “pardon the zeal of a 
Clo-islian friend. Though habited in this garb, I have served 
under your illustrious sire. I should deem my life well spent in 
.serving the daughter of the great Ilunniades.” 

“ Kind sfrafiger,” replied the captive, “ I was ill prepared for 
such a meeting. I thank you for your sympathy, hut my sad for¬ 
tunes are heyond human aid.” 

“ Gotl works hy humble instruments, noble lady,” said Iskander, 
“ and with his blessing we may yet jirosper.” 

“ I fear that I must l«ok to death as rny only refuge,” replied 
Idima, “ and still more, I fear Unit it is not so jiresent a rcfhge as 
my oppressors themselves imagine. But you arc a physician ; tell 
me then how speedily Nature wiil make me free.” 

She held forth her hand, which Iskander took and involuntarily 
pressed. “ Noble lady,” he said, “ my skill is a mere pretence to 
enter those walls. The only talisman I bear with me is a message 
from your friends.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Iduna, in a viry agitated tone. 

“llestrain yourself, noble lady,” said Iskander, interposing, “re¬ 
strain yrrarself. Were you any other but the danghter of Ilun¬ 
niades I would not have ventured upon this perilous exploit. But 
I know that the Lady Iduna Ipis inherited something more than 
the name of her great ancestors—^tlicir heroic soul. If ever there 
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were a moment in her life in which it behoved her to exert all her 
energies, that moment has arrived. The physician who addresses 
her, and his attendant who waits at hand, are two of the Lady 
Idana's most devoted friends. There is nothing that they will not 
hazard, to effect her delivery; and they have matured a plan of 
escape which they are sanguine must succeed. Yet its completion 
will require, on her part, great anxiety of mind, greater exertion 
of body, danger, fatigue, privation. Is the Lady Iduna prepared 
for all this endurance, and all this hazard ?” 

“Noble friend,” replied Iduna, “for I cannot deem you a 
stranger, and none but a most chivalric knight could have entered 
upon this almost forlorn adventure; you have not, I trust, miscal¬ 
culated my character. I am a slave, and unless heaven will inter¬ 
pose, must soon be a dishonoured one. My freedom and my fame 
are alike at stake. There is no danger, and no suffering which I 
will not gladly welcome, provided there be even a remote chance 
of regaining my liberty and securing my honour.” 

“You are in the mind I counted on. Now, mark my words, 
dear lady. Seize an opportunity this evening of expressing to 
your gaolers that you have already experienced some benefit from 
my visit, and announce your rising confidence in my skill. In the 
meantime I will make such a report that our daily meetings will 
not he difficult. For the present, farewell. Tlie I'rince Mahomed 
waits without, and I would exchange some words with him before 
Igo." 

“ And must we part without my being acquainted with the gene¬ 
rous fricnd.s to whom 1 am indebted for on act of devotion which 
aimu.st reconciles me to my sod fate ?” said Iduna. “ You will not, 
perhaps, deenj the inqilieit trust reposed in you by one whom you 
have no interest to deceive, and who, if deceived, camiot be ])laccd 
in a worse position than she at present fills, as a very gratifying 
mark of confidence, yet that trust is reposed in you; and let me, 
at least, soothe the galling dreariness of py solitary hours, by the 
Tccollcction of the friends to whom I am indebted for a deed of 
friendship which has filled me with a feeling of wonder from which 
I have not yet recovered.” 

“ The person who has penetrated the Seraglio of Constantinople 
in disguise to rescue the Lady Iduna,” answered Iskander, “ is the 
Prince Nicajus.” 

“ Nicarus! ” exclaimed Iduna, in an agitated tone. “ The voice 
to which I listen is surely not that of the Prince Nicreus j nor the 
form on which I gaze,” she added, as die unveiled. Beside her 
stood the tall figure of the Armcnitm physician. She beheld his 
swarthy and imreeognlscd countenance. She cast her dork eyes 
around with an air of beautiful perplexity. 

“I am a friend of the Prince Niernus,” said the physician. 
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“ lie is here. Shall he odvanee ? Alesis,” called out Iskander, 
not w.aitlng for her reply. The page of the physiciiui came for¬ 
ward, but the eunuch accompanied him. “All is right,” said 
Iskander to Kaflia. “ We are sure of our hundred purses. But, 
without doubt, with any other aid, the case were desperate.” 

.“There is but one God,” said the eunuch, polisliliig his enr- 
buncle, with a visage radiant as the gem. “ I never repented 
patronizing men of science. The jn-ince waits without. Come 
along!” He took Iskander by the arm. “Where is your boy? 
What are you doing there, sir?” imiuircd the eunuch, sharply, 
of Nicicns, who was tarrying behind, and kissing the hand of 
Idnna. 

“I was asking the Lady for a favour to go to the coffee-house 
with,” replied Nicscus, “you forget that I am to have none of the 
hundred purses.” * 

“ True,” said the eunuch; “ there is something in that. Here, 
hoy, here is a piastre for you. 1 like to encourage men of science, 
and all that belong to them. Do not go and .sja-nd it iill in one 
morning, boy ; and when the fair c.apiive is cured, if you remind 
me, boy, perhaps I may give you aiiolher.” 


ClIAVTER XT. 

IvaflLs and Ids charge again reaebed the garden. Tlio twilight 
was nearly past. A horseman galloped up to tlicm, followed by 
several running footmen. It was the prince. 

“ Well, Hakim,” he inquired, in his nsuaJ abrupt style, “can yon 
cure her?” 

“ Yes,” answered Iskander, firmly. 

“ Now listen, Hakim,” said l^atiomcd. “ I must very shortly 
leave the city, and proceed into l'lj)irus at the bead of our troops. 
1 have sworn two things, and J have sworn them by the holy 
stone. Ere the new moon, I will have the heart of Iduua and 
the head of Iskander!” 

The physician bowed. 

“ If you can so rc.storc the health of tins Frangy girl,” con¬ 
tinued Mahomed, “that slie may attend me within ten days into 
Epirus, you shall claim from my trea.sury what sum you like, and 
become physician to the Seraglio. What say you?” 

“ My hope and my belief is,” replied Iskander, “that within ten 
days she may breathe the air of Epirms.” 

“ By my father’s heard, you nre_ a man after my own heart,” 
exclaimed tlie prince; “and since thou dealest in talismans, 
Hakim, can you give me a chatm that you will secure me a meet- 

17 
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ing -witli thk Epirot rebel rritbin the tenz4 ee that 1 may keep my 
oath. What say you?—wlwt say you?” 

“There are such spell.'t,” replied Iskander. “But mark, I can 
only secure the meeting, not the head.” 

“ That is my part,” said Mahomed, with on arrogant sneer, 
“ But the meeting, the meeting ?” 

“You know the fountain of KaUlsta in Epirus. Its virtues are 
renowned.” 

“ I have heard of it.” 

“ Plunge your scimetar in its midra'ght waters thrice, on the 
eve of the new moon, and each time summon the enemy you would 
desire to meet, lie will not fail you.” 

“ If you cure the captive, I will credit the legend, and keep the 
appointment,” replied Mahomed, thoughtfully. 

“I have engaged to do that,” replied the physician. 

“ WcU, then, I shall redeem my pledge,” said the prince. 

“ But mind,” said the jihysician, “ while I engage to cure the 
lady and produce the warrior, I can secure your h%hness neither 
the heart of the one nor the head of the other.” 

“ ’Tis understood,” said Mahomed. 


ClIAPTEK Xn. 

The Armenian physician did not fail to attend his c.aptiva 
patient at an early hour on the ensuing mom. Uis patron Kaflls 
received him with an encouraging smile. 

“The talisman already works,” said the eunuch: “she has 
passed a good night, and confesses to an improvement. Our 
pluses arc safe. Methiuks I already count the gold. But I say, 
worthy Ilukim, come hither, come hither,” and Kaflis looked 
around to be sure that no one was within hearing. “ 1 say,” and 
here he put on a very mysterions air indeed, “ the prince is gene¬ 
rous; you understand? We go shares. We sludl not quarrel. 
I never yet repented patronizing a jnan of science, and I am sure 
I never sliall. Tlie prince, you see, is violent, but generous. I 
would not cure her too soon, eh ?” 

“ You tidce a most discreet view of affairs,” responded Iskander, 
with an am of comidete assent, and they entered the chamber oi 
the tower. 

Iduna performed her part with great dexterity; but, indeed,.it 
required less skill than herself and her advisers had at first 
im ag i ned. Her malady, although it might hare ended fatally, was 
in its origin entirely mental, and the sudden prospect of freed<Hii, 
and of r^toratum to her eoaatry.and her family, at a moment 
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when Ae hod delivered hersdf up to despaiii afforded her a threat 
and instantaneoiM benefit. She could not, indeed, sufficiently 
restrain her spirits, and smiled incrcdnlously wlten Iskaiider men¬ 
tioned the impending exertion and fat%ue3 with doubt and appre¬ 
hension. Ills anxiety to return immediately to Efurus, determined 
him to adopt the measures for her rescue without loss of time, 
and on bis third visit, he prepared her for raakin;' the great 
attempt on the cnsiuu^ morn. Hitherto Iskander had refrained 
from revealing himself to Iduna. lie was induecd to adopt this 
conduct by various considerations. He couhi no longer conceal 
from himself that the daughter of Iluimiadcs exercised an 
influence over his feelings which he was unwilling to encourage. 
His sincere friendslii]> for Kicmiis, and his conviction that it was 
his present duty to concentrate all his thought and affection in 
the cause of his country, would have rendered him anxious to 
have resisted any emotions of the kind, oven couhi he have 
flattered himself that there was any chance of their being returned 
by the object of liis rising jmssion. But Iskander was as modest 
as he was brave and gifted. The dis]>arity of age between him¬ 
self and Idnna appeared an insuperable barrier to his hopes, 
even liad there been no other olistacle. Iskander struggled with 
his love, and with his strung mind the struggle, though paiofhl, 
was not without success. He felt that he was acting in a 
manner which must ultimately tend to the advantage of his 
country, the happiness of his frimid, and perhaps the maintenance 
of his own self-rcspcct. For he had too much pride not to be 
very sensible to the bitterness of rejection. 

lluvl he perceived more iiulieations of a very cordial feeling sub¬ 
sisting between Nicseus and Iduna, he would perhaps not have 
persisted in maintaining his disguise. But he had long sus¬ 
pected tliat the passion of the Prince of Athens was not too 
favourably considered by the danghter of Huniiiades, and he was 
therefore exceedingly anxious that Nicseus should possess all the 
credit of the present adventure, whicli Iskander scarcely doubted, 
if successful, would allow Niemus to urge irresistible cledms to the 
heart of a mistress whom hAuul rescued at the peril of his life 
from slovery aud dishonour, to offer rank, reputation, and love. 
Iskander took, therefore, sevend o])porttmities of leading Iduna to 
believe that he was merely a confidential agent of Nicteus, and 
that the whole plan of her rescue from the Seraglio of Adrianoide 
had been planned by his young friend. In the meaname, during 
the three dws on which they had for short iutervak met, v^ few 
words had been interchanged between Nicteus and his mUtreas. 
Those words, indeed, had been to him of tlm most inspiring 
rutiure, and expressed such a 'deep sense of gratitude, and such 
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lively regard, that Itticsius could no longer resist the delightful 
conviction that he had at length created a permanent interest in 
her heart. Often he longed to rush to her conch, and press her 
hand to his lips. Even the anticipation of future happiness could 
not prevent him from envying the gooil fortune of Iskander, who 
was allowed to converse with her without restraint; and bitterly, 
on their return to the khan, did he o.vccrate the pompous euuueh 
for all the torture which he occasioned him hy liis silly conver¬ 
sation, and the petty tyranny of office with which Kaflis always 
repressed hLs attempts to converse for a moment with Iduna. 

In the meantime all Adrianoplc sounded with the preparations 
for the immediate invasion of Epinis, and the return of Iskander 
to his countiy became each hour more urgent. Everything being 
prepared, the adventurers determined on the fourth morning to 
attempt the rescue. They repaired as usual to the ,Scrail, and 
were attended hy Kaflis to the chamber of the tower, who con¬ 
gratulated Iskander on their way on the rapid convalescence of the 
captive. Wlicn they had fairly entered the ehanihcr, the physician 
being somewhat in advance, Nicffius, who was behind, coniiucnced 
proceedings by knocking down the cuiiucli, and Iskander instantly 
turning round to his assistance, they succeeded in gagging and 
binding the alarmed and astonished Kaflis. Iduna thou habited 
herself in a costume exactly similar to tliat worn by Kiemus, and 
which her friends had brouglit to her in their bag. Iskander and 
Iduna then immediately quitted the Scrail without notice or sus¬ 
picion, and liurried to tee khan, wliero they mounted tlieir horses, 
that were in readiiics.s, and liastencd without a moment’s loss of 
time to a fountain without the gates, where they awaited the 
arrival of Nicasus with anxiety. After remaining a few minutes 
in tlie chamber of the tower, the Prince of Athens stole out, 
taking cai'e to secure the door upou Kaflis. lie descended the 
staircase, and escaped through the Sei'ail williout meeting any one, 
and had nearly reached the gate of the gardens, when he was 
challenged by some of. the eunuch guard at a little distance, 

“HiUoa!” exclaimed one; “ I thought you passed just now?" 

“So I did,” replied Nicaius, wift-nervous efiVontevy; “but 1 
came back for my bag, which I left behind,” and, giving them no 
time to reflect, he pushed Ids way Ihroiigh the gate with all the 
impudence of a page. He rushed through the burial-ground, 
harried through the streets, mounted his horse, and gidlopcd 
through the gates. Iskander and Iduna were in sight, he wared 
hiB*liand for them at once to proceed, and in a moi|fnt, without 
exchanging a word, they were all galloping at faU speed, nor did 
they breathe their horses until sunset. 

By nightfall they had reached it small wood of chcstnut-trecs, 
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where they rested for two hours, more for the sake of their steeds 
than their own refreshment, for anxiety prevented Iduna from 
indulging in any repose, as much as excitement prevented her 
from feeling any fatigue. Iskander lit a fire and prepared their 
rough meal, unharnessed the horses, and turned them out to their 
p^turc. Niemus made Iduna a couch of fern, and supported her 
head, while, in deference to his entreaties, she cndcavunrcd in vain 
to sleep. Before midnight they were again on their way, and pro¬ 
ceeded at a r.a]Hd pace towards thg mountains, until a few hours 
before noon, wlicn their horses began to sink under the united 
influence of their previous exertions and the increasing heat of the 
day. Iskmider looked serious, and often threw a backwonl glance 
in the direction of Adriitno])le. 

“ We must he beyond pursuit,” saiJNicteus. “I dare say poor 
K.'iflis is still gagged and bound.” 

“ Could Ave I)iit reach tin! mountains,” replied his companion, 
“ I should have little fear, hut 1 counted upon our steeds caiTjiug 
ns there without fallering. We eaiinol reckon upon more than 
three hours’ .start, prince. t)uv friend Kailis is too important a 
personage to he long missed.” 

*• The Holy Virgin befriend us!” said the hady Iduna. “ I can 
urge my ])a()r horse no more.” 

'I'licy liad now ascended a small ri.sing ground, which g.ive them 
a wide prospect over the plain. Iskander halted and threw an 
anxious glance around him. 

“ There are some horsemen in the distance whom I do not like,” 
said tlie pliy.siciaii. 

“ I see tliem,” said Niescus; “ J*«lf¥i]cr.s like ourselves.” 

“ Let us di(! sooner than he taken,” said Iduna. 

“ Move on,” said the ]illysician, “ and let me okserve these 
horsemen alone. 1 would there were some forest at Iiaud. In 
two hours we may gain the muuntain.s.” ■ 

Tile daughter of lluimiade.s and the Prince of Athens descended 
the rising ground. Before tiicm, hut at a con.siderable distance, 
was a broad and rapid ritcr, crossed by a ruinous Roman bridge. 
The opposite hank of the river w.as the termination of a narrow 
plain, which led immediately, to the mountains. 

“ Fair Iduiia, you arc safe,” said the Prince of Athens. 

“Dear Kicscus,” replied his companion, “imagine what I feel. 
It is too wild a moment to cxi)rcs.s my gratitude.” 

“ I trust that Iduna will never express Iter gratitude toNicaeus,” 
answered the prince; “ it is not, I assure you, a favourite word 
with him.” , • 

Their companion rejoined them, urging lus wearied horse to its 
utmost speed. > 

“ Nicteus 1 ” he called out, “ halt!" 
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They stop]^ their willing hOTaes. 

“ How now! my friendsaid the prince; “ yon look graye.* 

"Lady Idnnat” sud the Armenian, "we are porsued.” 

Hitherto the prospect of success, and the oonscionsness of the 
tm'ible destiny that awaited failure, had supported Iduna under 
exertions, which under any other circumstances must hare prored 
fatid. But to learn, at the very moment that she was con¬ 
gratulating herself cm the felicitons completion of their daring 
enterprise, that tlmt dreaded failure was absolutely impending, 
demanded too great an exertion of her exhausted energies. She 
turned pale; she lifted up her imploring hands and eyes to heaven 
in speechless agony, and then, bending down her head, wept with 
unrestrained and harrowing violence. The distracted Kiemus 
sprung from his horse, endeavoured to console the almost insen¬ 
sible Iduna, and then woefully glancing at his fellow adventurer, 
wrung his hands in devoir. His fellow adventurer seemed lost in 
thought. 

“They come,” said Niemus, starting; “methinks J sec one on 
the hrow of the hiU. Away! fly! Let us at least die fighting. 
Dear, dear Iduna, would that my life could ransom thine! O 
Qod! tliis is indeed agony.” 

“ Escai)c is impossible,” said Iduna, in a tone of calmness which 
astonished them. “ Tliey must overtake us. Alas! bravo friends, 
I have brought ye to this! Pardon me, pardon mu! I am ashamed 
of my selfish grief. Ascribe it to other causes than a narrow spirit 
and a weak mind. One course alone Ls left to us. We must nut 
be taken prisoners. Ye arc warriors, and Ciiu die as such. I am 
only a woman, but I am the daughter of Hunniadcs. Nicanis, 
you arc my father’s friend; I beseecli you sheadie your dagger in 
my breast.” 

The prince in silent agony pressed his hands to his sight. His 
liift>s quivered with terrible emotion. Suddenly he advanced and 
threw himself at the feet of his hitherto silent comrade. “ Oh! 
Iskander!” exclaimed Jiicteus, “great and glorious friend! my 
head and heart are both too weak for thqpe awful trials—save her, 
save her! ” 

“Iskander!” exclaimed the thimderstrudc Iduna. “ Iskander!” 

“ I have, indeed, the misfortune to be Iskander, beloved lady,” 
he replied. “ This is, indeed, a case almost of desperation, but if 
1 have to endure more than most men, I have, to inspire me, influ¬ 
ences which fall to the lot of few—^yourself and Epirus. Come! 
Xicteus, there is but one clianoe—^we must gain the bridge.” 
Thus speaking, Iskander caught Iduna in his arms, and remount¬ 
ing hia steed, and followed by the Prince of Athens, hurried towards 
the river. , 

" The water is sot fordable,” said Iskander, when ttey had 
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arrived at its, bank. " Tbe bridge I shall defend; and it will go 
hard if 1 do not keep them at bay long enough for you and Idnna 
to gain the mountains. Away; think no more of me; nay! no 
tear, dear lady, or you will unman me. An inspiring smile, and all 
will go well. Hasten to Croia, and let nothing tempt you tolingei’ 
in tl»e vicinity, with the liope of my again joining you. Believe 
mo, wc shsill meet again, but act upon what I say, as if they were 
my dying words. Gtod blc-ss you, jjica!U.s! No rourmnriug. For 
once let the physician, indeed, command his page. Oeutle lady, 
commend me to your father. Would I Imd such a daughter w 
Epirus, to head my trusty brethren if f fall. Tell the great Hun- 
niadcs my legacy to him is my country. Farewell, farewell!” 

“ 1 will not say farewell 1” exclaimed Iduiiu; "I too can tight. 
I will stay and die with you.” 

“ See they come I Believe me 1 shall coimucr. Fly, fly, thou 
noble gill! Guard her well, Nictons. <«od bless thee, hoy! Live 
and Ijc happy. Nay, nay, not another word. The farther yo arc 
both distant, trust me, the stronger will be my arm. Indeed, 
indeed, I do bcseccb ye, fly!” 

Nicffius placed the weeping' Iduna in her saddle, and after lead¬ 
ing her horse over the narrow and broken bridge, mounted his 
own, and then they ascended together the hilly and winding track. 
Iskander watched them »is they went. Often Iduna waved her 
kerchief to her forlorn cliainpion. In the meantime Iskander 
tore oft' his Annenian rolics and flung them into the river, tried 
his footing on the position he had taken up, stretched his limbs, 
examined Ids doggers, flourislied his scinietar. 

The bridge would only permit a single rider to pass abreast. It 
was supported by three arclics, the centre one of very cousidcrdble 
size, tbe others small, and rising out of the shallow water on each 
side. In many parts the paraiict wall was broken, in some avai 
the pathway was almost impassable from the masses of fallen 
stone, and the dangerous fissures. In the centre of the middle 
arch was an immense key-stone, on which was sculpftrcd, in high 
relief, an enormous helihct, which indeed gave, among tbe peo^ 
of the country, a title to the bridge. 

A band of horsemen dashed at full speed, with a loud shout, 
down ttie hill. They checked tlicir horses, when to their astonish¬ 
ment they found Iskander with his drawn sciractar, prepared to resist 
their passage. But they paused only for a moment, and immedi¬ 
ately attempted to swim the river. But their exhausted horses 
drew hack with a strong instinct from the rushing waters: one of 
the band alone,' mounted on a magnificent black mare, succeeding 
in his purpose. The rider was half-way in the stream, ids high¬ 
bred steed snorting and stm^gling in the strong current. Iskan- 
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dcr, with the same ease as if he were plucking the ripe fruit from a 
tree, took up a ponderous stone, and hurled it with fatal precision 
at his adventurous enemy. The rider shrieked and fell, and rose 
no more: the mare, relieved from her burthen, exerted all Iver 
failing energies, and succeeded in gaining the opposite bank. 
There, rolling herself in the welcome pasture, and neighing with a 
note of triumph, she revelled in her hard escape. 

“Cut down the CJiaour!” exclaimed one of the horsemen, and 
he d:i.shed at the bridge. His fragile blade shivered into a thou¬ 
sand pieces as it cro.sscd the scimetnr of Iskander, and in a moment 
his bleeding head fell over the parapet. 

Instantly the whole band, each enuilous of revenging his com¬ 
rades, rushed without thought at Iskander, and endeavoured to 
overpower him by their irresistible charge. His scimetar flashed 
like lightning. The two foremost of his enemies fell, hnt the im¬ 
pulse of the numbers prevailed, and cacli instant, although dealing 
destruction with every blow, he felt himself losing ground. At 
length he was on the centre of the centre arch, an eminent posi¬ 
tion, which allowed him for a moment to keep them at bay, and 
gave him breathing time. Suddenly he made a desperate charge, 
clove the head of the leader of the hand in two, and beat them 
back several yards; then swiftly returning to his former jmsilion, 
ho summoned all his supernatural strenglh, and stamping on the 
mighty, but mouldering keystone, be forced it from its form, and 
broke the masonry of a Ibousaud years. Amid a loud and awful 
shriek, boi-sos and horsemen, and the dis.solviug fragments of the 
scene for a moment mingled us it were in airy ehao.s, and then 
jilungcd w'ith a horrible plash into the fatal depths below. Sonic 
leB, and, stunned by the massy fragments, ro.se no more; others 
struggled again into light, aftd gained with difiieulty their old 
shore. Amid lliem, Iskander, unhurt, swam like a river god, and 
stabbed to the heart the only strong swimmer that was making his 
way in the direction of Epinis. Drenched ilhd exhausted, Iskan¬ 
der at lengS stood upon the opposite margin, and wrang his gar¬ 
ments, while he watched the scene of strange destruction. 

Three or four exhausted wretches were lying bruised and breath¬ 
less on the opjiositc bank : one drowned horse was stranded near 
them, caught by the ru.shes. Of all that brave company the rest 
had vmiishcd, and the broad, and blue, and sunny waters rushed 
without a shadow beneath the two remaining arches. 

“Iduna! thou art safe,” exclaimed Iskander. “Now for 
Epirus! ” So saying, he seized the black moi’e^ renovated by her 
bath and pasture, and vaulting on her back, was in a few minutes 
bounding over lus native lulls. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In the meantime let us not forjjct the Prince of Athens and the 
Lady Idmia. These adventurous eompanions soon, lust sight of 
their devoted champion, and entered a winding ravine, which gra¬ 
dually brought them to thcsninniit of the first chain of tbcEpirot 
mountains. From it they looked down upon a vast and rocky 
valley, through which several mule tracks led in various directions, 
and entered the highest barrier of the mountains, which rose before 
them covered with forests of chestnut aiid ilex. Niciens chose the 
track which he considered least tempting to pursuit, and towards 
sunset they had again entered a ravine washed by a muuntaiu 
stream. The course of the waters had made the earth fertile 
and beautiful. AVild shrubs of gay and jdcasant colours refreshed 
their wearied cye-.sight, and the ])erfume of aromatic phints invi¬ 
gorated their jaded senses. Upon the bank of tlic river, tm), a 
large cross of roughly-carved wood hronght comfort to their Chris¬ 
tian licarts, and while the holy oniUetn filled them with hope and 
consolation, and seemed an omen of refuge from their Moslemin 
oppressors, a venerable Eremite, with a long white beard descend¬ 
ing over his dark mhos, and leaning on a staff of thoni, came 
forth from an adjoming carom to breathe the evening air and 
pour forth his evening orisons. 

Iduna and Nicteus had hitherto prosecuted their sorrowful jour¬ 
ney almost in silence. Exhausted with anxiety, afBiction, and 
bodily fatigue, with difficulty the daughter of Ifunuiadcs could 
pre.servc her seat upon her steed. One thought alone interested 
her, and by its engi'ossing influence maiutaiued her under all her 
suffering.s—^the memory of Iskander. Since she first met him, at 
the extraordinary interview in her father’s pavilion, oflen had the 
image of the hero recurred to lier fancy, often luid she mused over 
his great qualities and strange career. His fame, so dangerous to 
female hearts, was not diminished by his presence. And now, 
when Iduna recollected that .she was indebted to him for all that 
she hold dear, that she owed to his disinterested devotion, not only 
life, but all that renders life desirable,—^lionour and freedom, 
country and kindred,—that image was invested with associations 
and with sentimenhs, which, bad Iskander himself been conscious 
of their existence, would have lent redoubled vigour to his arm, 
and fresh inspiration to his energy. More than once Iduna had 
been on the point of inquiring of Nicieus the reason which hod 
induced alike him and Iskander to preserve so strictly the disguise 
of his companion. But a feeling whirii she did not choose to 
analyse, struggled successfully with her curiosity: she felt a reluct- 
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ance to speak of Iskander to the Prince of Athens. In the mean¬ 
time Nictcus himself was not apparently very anxious of conversing 
upon the subject, and after the first rapid expressions of fear and 
hope os to the situation of their late comrade, they relapsed into 
eilence, seldom broken by Niceeus, but to deplore the sufierings of his 
mistress,—^lamentations which Iduna answered widi a faint smile. 

The refreshing scene wherein they had now entered, and the 
cheering appearance of the Eremite, were subjects of mutual con- 
gratulatioii; and Nkasus, somewhat advancing, claimed the atten¬ 
tion of the holy man, announcing their faith, imprisonment, escape, 
and sufierings, and entreating hospitality and refuge. The Eremite 
pointed with his staff to the winding path, which ascended the bank 
of the river to the cavern, and welcomed the pilgrims, in the name 
of their blessed Saviour, to lus wild abode and simple fare. 

The cavern widened when they entered, and comprised several 
small apartments. It was a work of the early Christians, who had 
found a refuge in their days of pei-secution, and art had completed 
the beneficent design of nature. The cavern was fresh, and sweet, 
and clean. Ilcaven smiled upon its pious inmate throngb an aper¬ 
ture in the roof; the floor was covered with rushes; iii one niche 
rested a brazen cross, and in another a pci^ctual lamp burnt before 
a picture, wltcre Madomia smiled with meek tenderness upon her 
young divinity. 

Tlie Eremite placed upon a block of wood, the surface of which 
he had himself smoothed, some honey, some dried fish, and a 
wooden bowl filled from the pure stream that flowed beneath them: 
a simple meal, but welcome. Ills guests seated tlicmsclrcs u]>on 
n rnshy couch, and wliilc they refreshed themselves, he gently 
inquired the history of tiioir adventures. As it was erident that 
the Eremite, from her apparel, mistook the sex of Iduna, Niesus 
thought fit not to undeceive him, but passed her off os his brother. 
Ue described themselves as two Athenian youths, who had been 
captured while serving as volunteers under Ac groat Uunniados, 
and who had effected their escape from Adrianople under circum¬ 
stances of great peril imd difficulty; and'when he had grathied the 
Eiremite's coriosity respecting their Christian brethren in Faynim 
huids, and sympathetically marvelled with him at the advancing 
fortunes of the Orescent, Kicicus, who perceived that Iduna stood 
in great need of rest, mentioned the fatigues of his more fragile 
Iwother, and requested permission for liim to retire. Whereupon 
the Eremite himself, fetching a load of fresh rushes, arranged 
them in one of the cells, and invited the fur Iduna to repose. 
The daughter of Hnnniades, first humbling hebself before the 
altar of the Virgin, and offering her gratitude for all the late 
meraea Tooduafed unto her, and then bidding a word of peace to 
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kcr host aad her companion, withdrew to her hard-earned conch, 
and soon was buried in a sleep as sweet and innocent as herself. 

But repose fell not upon the eye-lids of Nictens in spite of all 
his labours. The heart of the Athenian prince was distracted by 
the two most powerfhl of passions—liove and Jealousy—and when 
the Eremite, pointing ont to his gnest his allotted resting-place, 
himself retired, to his regular and simjde slumbers, JMicteus quitted 
the cavern, and standing upon the bank of the river, gaaed in ab¬ 
straction upon the rushing waters foaming in the moonlight. The 
Prince of Athens, witli many admirable qualitie.s was one of those 
men who are influenced only by their jiassions, and who, in the 
afiairs of life, arc invariably guided by tlielr imagination instead 
of tboir rca.son. At present all tbunght and feeling, all conside¬ 
rations, and all circum3tanee.s, merged in the overpowering love he 
entertained for Iduna, his determination to obtain her at aU cost 
and peril, and his resolution that she should never again meet 
Iskander, except as the wife of Kictcus. Compared with this 
paramount object, the future seemed to vanish. The emancipation 
of bis country, the welfare of bis friend, even the niuiiitcuancc of 
his holy creed, all those great and noble objects for whicli, under 
other circumstances, he wwjW have been prejjared to sacrifice his 
fortune and Ids life, no longer interested or inflnenced him; and 
while the legions of the Crescent were on the point of pouring 
into Greece to crush that patriotic and Christian cause over whi<di 
Iskander and himself hod so often mused, whose interests the dis¬ 
interested absence of Iskander, occasioned solely by his devotion 
to Nica>us,had certainly endangered, and perhaps, could the events 
of the last few hours be known, even sacrificed, the Prince of 
Athena resolved, unless Iduiia would consent to become his, at once 
to carry off the daughter of Unnniadcs to some distant country. 
Nor indeed, even with his easily excited vanity, was Tficams san¬ 
guine of obtaining his purpose by less violent means. He was 
already a rejected suitor, and under circumstances which •scarcely 
had left hope. Nothing but the sole credit of her chivalric rescue 
could perhaps have obtained for him the interest in the heart of 
Iduna which he coveted. For while this exploit proffered an irre¬ 
sistible claim to her deepest gratitude, it indicated also, on the 
part of her deliverer, the presence and itossession of all those 
great qualities, the absence of which in the character and conduct 
of her suitor, Iduna had not, at a former period, endeavoured to 
conceal to be the principal cause of bis rejection. And now, by 
the unhappy course of circumstances, the veiy deed on which he 
eounted, with sanguine hope, as the sure means of his success, 
seemed as it were to have placed him in a still inferior situation 
than before. The constant sUeiety of his mistress had fanned to 
all its fonuer force and ardour, the flame which, a^rt from her. 
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and hopeless, he had endeavoured to repress; 'nhile, on the other 
hand, he could not conceal from himself, that Iduna must feel that 
he had played in these great proceedings but a secondaj’y part; 
that all the genius and all the generosity of the exploit rested with 
Iskander, who, after Jiavinff obtained her freedom by so much 
energy, peril, sagacity and skill, had secured it by a devoted cou¬ 
rage which might shame all the knights of Cliristeiidom—perhaps, 
too. had secured it by his owoi life. 

What if Iskander were no more ? It was a great contingency. 
The eternal servitude of Greece, and the shameful triumph of the 
Crescent, were involved, perhaps, in that single event. And could 
the possession of Idnna compensate for such disgrace and infamy ? 
Let us not record the wild response of passion. 

It was midnight ore the restless Nictens, more exhausted hy ids 
agitating reverie, than by his previous exertions, returned into the 
cavern, and found refuge in sleep from all his disixnictudcs. 


CTIAPTER XIV. 

The Eremite rose with the Sun; and while he was yet at ma¬ 
tins, was joined by Iduna, refreshed and cheerful after her unusual 
slunihers. After performing their devotions, her venerable host 
proposed that they should go forth and enjoy the morning air. So, 
descending the precipitous bank of the river, he led the way to a 
small glen, the bod of a tributary rivulet, now nearly exhausted. 
Beautiful clumi)s of birch-trees, and tail thin poj'lars, rose on each 
side among the rocks which were covered with bright mosses, and 
parasitical plants of gay and various colours. One side of the 
glen was touched with the golden and grateful beams of the rising 
Sun, and the other was in deep shadow. 

“Here you can enjoy nature and freedom in security;” said the 
Eremito, “ for your enemies, if they have not already given up 
their pursuit, will scarcely search this sweet solitude.” 

“ It is indeed sweet, holy father,” said Iduna; “ bnt the captive, 
who has escaped from captivity, can alone feel all its sweetness.” 

“ It is true,” said the Eremite; “ I also have been a captive.” 

“ Indeed! holy father. To the Infidels?" 

“ To the Infidels, gentle pilgrim.” 

“ Have you been at Adriauuple ?” 

“ My oppressors were not the Paynim,” replied the Eremite, 
“but they were enemies far more dire—^my own evil passions. 
Time was when my eye sparkled like thine, gentle pilgrim, and my 
heart was not as pure.” 

“ God is merciful," said Iduna, “ and without his aid, the strong¬ 
est are hut shadows.” 
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“ Ever think so,” replied the Eremite, “ and you will deserve 
rather his love than his mercy. Thirty long years have I spent in 
this solitude, meditating upon the past, and it is a theme yet fertile 
in instruction. My hours arc never heavy, and memory is to me 
what action is to other men.” 

“ You have seen much, holy ftither ?” 

“And felt more. Yet you will perhaps think the result of all 
my e.\'perience veiy slight, for 1 ciui only say unto thee, trust not 
in thyself.” 

“ It is a great truth,” remarked Iduua, “and leads to a higher 
one.” 

“ Even so,” replied the Eremite. “ We .are full of wisdom in 
old age, as in winter tlii.s river is full of water, hut the ilre of 
youth, like the summer Sun, dries up the stream.” 

Iduna did not reply. The Eremite attracted h('r attention to a 
patch of cre.i.ses on the oppo.dte hank of the stream. " Every 
morn I rise only to di.icover IVe.sli iu.slances of omnijiotent henevo- 
lencc,” he exelaiincd. “ Ye.stcrday ye. tiisted my honey and my 
fish. To-day I can offer yo a fresh dainty. We will break our 
fast in this pleasant glen. Jtc.st llnai here, gentle youth, and I 
will suimnou thy hruther to our meal. 1 fear me mueh he docs 
not hear so contented a spirit as thyself.” 

“ lie is older, ami has seen more,” replied Iduna. 

Thu Krcmilu shook his head, and leaning on his staff, returned 
to tlie caveni. Iduna rcniained, seated on a mossy rock, listening 
to the awakening birds, and musing over the fate of Iskander. 
While she was indulging in this reverie, her name was culled. She 
looked up with a blush, and heheld Nica-us. 

“ 1 low fares my geutle comrade r ” iinjuired the I’rince of 
Athens. 

“ As well ns I hope you arc, dear Eieieus. We have been in¬ 
deed fortunate in fiiitling s<) hind a host.” 

“ I think I may now congratulate yon on your safety,” said the 
prince. “ This unfre<iiiented pass will lead us in two days to 
Epirus, nor do 1 indeed now fear pursuit.” 

“Acts and not words must express in future how much we owe 
to you,” said Idtiiia. “ Aly joy would be complete if my fiither 
only know of our safety, and if our late coiupunion were here to 
shave it.” 

“ Fear not for my friend,” replied Niemus. “ I have faith in 
the fortune of Iskander.” 

“ If any oue could succeed under .such circumstances, he doubt¬ 
less is the man,”, rejoined Iduua; “but it was indeed an awful 
crisis in his fate.” 

“Trust me, dear lady, it is wise to banish gloomy thoughts.” 
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“We can give him only tmr thoughts,” said Iduno, “and when 
we remember how much is dependent on his life, can they be 
cheerful?" 

“ Mine must be so, when ^am in the presence of Idana,” replied 
Nicicus. 

The dangliler of Ilunniades gathered moss from the roclc^ and 
threw it into the stream. 

“ Dear lady,” said the Prince of Athens, seating himself by her 
side, and stealing her gentle hand. “ Pardon me, if an irrepres¬ 
sible feeling at this moment impels me to recur to a subject, which, 
I would fain hope, were not so unjilcasing to yon, ns once nnhap- 
pQy you deemed it. Oh! Iduna, Idnna, best and dearest, wo arc 
once more together; once more I gaze upon that unrivalled form, 
.and listen to the music of that matchless voice. I sought you, I 
perhaps violated my pledge, but I sought you in captivity and 
sorrow. Pardon me, pity me, Iduna I Oh! Idnna, if possible, 
love me!” 

Sbe turned away her head, she turned away her streaming eyes. 
“ It is imiKissihle not to love my deliverer,” she replied, in a low 
and tremulous voice, “ even could he not prefer the many other 
claims to affection which are posisesscd by the Prince of Athens. 
I was not prepared for this renewal of a most painful subject,— 
perhaps not under any circumstances, but least of all under those 
in which we now find ourselves.” 

“ Alas! ” exclaimed the prince, “ I can no longer control my 
passion. My life, not my nappiuess merely, depends upon Idnna 
becoming mine. Bear with me, my beloved, bear with me! Were 
yon Nicieus, you too would need forgiveness.” 

“I beseech yon, cease!” exclaimed Idnna, in a firmer voice; 
and, witlidrawing her hand, she suddenly rose. “ This is neither 
the time nor place for snch conversation. I have not forgotten 
that, but a few days hock, I was a hopeless captive, and that my 
life and fame are even now in danger. Great mercies have been 
vouchsafed to me; but still I perhaps need the hourly interposition 
of lieavenly aid. Other than such worldly thoughts should fill ray 
mind, and do. Dear Nicasus,” she continued, in a more soothing 
tone, “ you have nobly commenced a most heroic enterprise: fulfil 
it in like spirit." 

lie would hare replied; but at this moment the staff of the 
Eremite sounded among the rocks. Baffled, and dark with rage 
and passion, the Prince of Athens quitted Iduna, and strolled 
towards the upper part of the glen, to conceal his anger and dis¬ 
appointment. 

“Eat, gentle youth,” said the Eremite. “Will not thy brother 
loin U8 ? What may be hk name: ” • 
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“XkKiis, koljF fotlter." 

“ A»d thine ?” 

Idnna bitished and hesitated. At length, in her confoeion, she 
replied, “Iskander.” 

“Nicseus!” called out the Ereinitc,41 Iskander and myself await 
thee!” 

Iduna trembled. She was agreeably surprised when the prince 
returned with a smiling countenance, and joined in the meal, with 
many cheej-fnl words. 

“ Now, I propose,” said the Eremite, “ that yourself and your 
brother Iskander should tarry with me some days, if, indeed, my 
simple fare have any temptation.” 

“I thank thee, holy father,” replierl Nierens, “ but our affairs are 
urgent; nor indeed could I have tarried here at all, had it not 
been for my young Iskander here, who, as you may easily In-lieve, 
is little accustomed to his late e.tertioiis. But, indeed, towards 
sunset, we must proceed.” 

“ Bearing with us,” added Iduna, “ a most grateful recollection 
of our host.” 

“ God be with ye, wherever ye may proceed,” replied the 
Eremite. 

“My trust is indeed in Him,” rejoined Iduna. 


CHAPTER XV, 

And so, two hours Imfore sunset, mounting, their refreshed; 
horses. Niwus and Iduna quitted, with many kind words, the 
cavern of the Eremite, and took their way along tho winding bank 
of the river. Throughout the moonlit night they travelled, ascend¬ 
ing the last and highest chain of mountain.s, and reacliing the 
summit hy lUwn. The cheerful light of morning revealed to them 
the happy plains of a Christian eouiitry. With joyful fqiirits they 
descended into the fertile laud, and stopped at a beautiful Greek 
village, embowered in orchards and groves of olive-trees. 

The Prince of Athens instantly inquired for the Primate, or 
chief personage of the village, and was conducted to his house; 
but its master, he was informed, was without, supervising the com¬ 
mencement of the vintage. Leaving Iduna with the family of the 
Primate, Nicasus went in search of him. The vineyard was fidl 
groups, busied in the most elegant and joyous of human ocen- 
patiuns, gathering, with infinite bursts of merriment, the harvest 
of the vine. Some mounted on ladders, fixed agaii»t the festoon¬ 
ing branches, plucked tlic rich bunches, and tl^ew them below, 
where girls, singing in chorus, caught them ia panniers, or their 
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extended drapery. In the centre of the vineyard, a middle-aged 
man watched with a calm, hnt vigilant eye, the whole proceedings, 
and occasionally stimulated the indolent, or prompted the inex¬ 
perienced. 

“ Christo 1 ” said the Prince of Athens, when ho had approached 
him. The Primate turned round, hut evidently did not imme¬ 
diately recognise the person who addressed him. 

“ I sec,” continued the prince, “ that iny meditated caution wa.s 
unnecessary. My strange garb is a sufficient disguise.” 

“The Prince Nicasus!” exclaimed the Primate. “lie i-s, 
indeed, disguised, but will, I am sure, pardon his faithful servant.” 

“Not a word, Christo!” replied the prince. “To be brief, I 
have cimscd the mountains from Bonmelia, and Imre only within 
this hour recognised the spot wJiither I have chanced to aiTive. I 
liave a companion with me. I woidd not be known. You com¬ 
prehend? Affiiirs of state. I take it for granted that there are 
none here who will recognise me, after three years’ absence, in 
this dress.” 

“ You may feel secure, my lord,” replied Christo. “ If you puz¬ 
zled me, who have known you since you were no bigger than thi.s 
bunch of grapes, you will quite confound the rest.” 

“ ’Tis well. I sliall stay here a day or two, in order to give 
them an opportunity to prepare for my reception. In the mean¬ 
time, it is necessary to send on a courier at once. Yon must 
manage all this for me, Christo. How are your daughters?” 

“ So, .so, please your Highness,” replied Cliri.sto. “ A man with 
seven daughters has got trouble for every day hi the week.” 

“ But not when they .tto so pretty us yours arc 1 ” 

“Poll! poll! handsome is that handsome docs; and osforAlex- 
ino, she wants to be married.” 

“ Very natural. Let her many, by all moans.” 

“ But Helena wants to do the same.” 

“ More natural still; for, if possible, slie is prettier. For my 
part, I could many them both.” 

“ Ay, ay 1 that is all very well; but handsome is that handsome 
docs. I iiavc no objection to Alcxhia marrying, and even lleleua; 
but then there is Lais-” 

“ Hah 1 hah! liali 1 ” exclaimed the prince. “ I see, my dear 
Christo, that my foster sisters give you a very pi’opcr portion of 
trouble. However, I must be off to my travelling companion. 
Como in as soon as you can, my dear fellow, and we will settle 
evcrytlung. A good vintage to yon, and only as much mischief as 
necessary.” So saying, the prince tripped away. , 

“Well! who would have thought of seeing him here!” ex¬ 
claimed the worthy Primate. “The same gay dog as ever! 
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What can he have been doing at Roumelia? Affairs of state, 
indeed! 171 wager my new Bpiphany scarf, that, whatever the 
affiiii's arc, there is a pretty girl in the case.” 


CIIArTEE XVI. 

The fair Idnna, after all her perils and sufferings, was at length 
sheltered in wifety under a kind and domestic roof. Aicxina, and 
Helena, and Lais, and all the other sisters emulated each other in 
the attentions which they lavished upon the two brothers, but 
espceiiilly the youngest. Their kindness, indeed, was ojdy equalled 
hy their xeasele.ss curiosity, and had they ever waited for the 
answers of Idnna to their questions, the daughter of Himniades 
might, perh.aps, have been somewhat puzzled to reconcile her 
responses with prohahility. Helena answered the questions of 
Alexina: Lais aidieipated even Helena. All that Idnna bad to 
do was to smile and he silent, and it was universally agreed that 
Isknmh'r was singularly shy ns well as excessively handsome. In 
the meanlinie, when Niemus met Idnna in the. evening of tlie 
second day of their visit, he informed her that he had been so 
fortunate as to resume an acquaintance with an old companion 
in arms in the person of a neighbouring noble, who had invited 
them to rest at his ea.stle at the end of their next day’s journey. 
He told her likewise that ho hod dispatched a courier to Croia 
to inquire after Iskander, who. he expected, in the course of a 
very few days, would bring them inUtUigence to guide tlieir 
future movements, iiiid decide whether they should at once pro¬ 
ceed to the eajiital of Hpirus, or advance into Unlgitria, in ease 
Hunniades was still in tin; field. On the morrow', therefore, they 
jiroceeded on their journey. Nieteus had procured a litter for 
Idiinn, for which her delie.'do benlth Wiis an excuse to Alexiua and 
her sisters, and they were attended by a small body of well-armed 
cavalry, for, .-vccording to the accounts which Nieajus had received, 
the coimtry was still disturbed. They departed at break of day, 
Nicreus riding hy the side of the litter, and occasionally making 
the most anxious inquiries after the well-being of his fair charge. 
An hour after noon they rested at a well, surrounded by olive- 
trees, until the extreme heat was somewhat alhiyed j and then re¬ 
mounting, proceeded in the direction of an undulating ridge ot 
green hills, that partially intersected the wide plain. Towards 
sunset the Prince of Atliens withdrew the curtains of the litter, 
and called the attention of Iduna to a very fair castle, rising on ai 
fertile eminence and sparkling in the quivering beams of dying 
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•“I fear,” !«id Nicous," that my friend Justinian will scaroely 
Iwre returned, but we are old comrades, and he desired me to act 
as his Seneschal. For . your sake I am son^, Iduna, for I feel con¬ 
vinced that he would please you.” 

“ It is, indeed, a fair castle,” replied Iduna, “ and none but a true 
knight deserves such a noble residence.” 

Wliile slie spoke the commander of the escort sounded his bugle, 
and they commenced the ascent of the steep, a winding road, cut 
through a thick wood of evergreen shrubs. The gradual aud easy 
ascent soon brought them to a portal dunked with towers, which 
admitted them into the outworks of the fortification. Here 
they found several soldiers on guard, and the commander again 
sounding hk bugle, the gates of the castle opened, and the 
fienesdial, attended by a suite of many domestics, advanced aud 
welcomed Niceeus and Iduna. The Prince of Athens dismounting, 
assisted his fair companion from tliu litter, aud leading her by the 
hand, and preceded by the Seneschal, entered the castle. 

Tliey passed through a magnificent hall, hung with choice 
armour, and ascending a staircase, of Pentclic niavhlc, were 
ushered into a suite of lofty cliambcrs, lined with Oriental ^wstry, 
and furnished with many costly couches and cabinets. Wliile 
tlicy admired a sjiectaclc so dift'erent to anything tliey had recently 
beheld or experienced, the Seneschal, followed by a numlier of 
slaves in splendid attire, advanced and offered tliciii rare and 
dioice refreshments, coffee and confectionary, sherbets and sjiiced 
whies. When they had partaken of this elegant chocr, Nicanis 
intimated to the Seneschal Uiat the Lady Iduna might (irobably 
wish to retire, and instantly a discreet matron, followed by six 
most beautiful girls, each bearing a fragrant torch of cinnamon 
aud roses, advanced and offered to conduct tlic Lady Iduna to her 
apartments. 

The matron and her company of maidens conducted tiie daugh¬ 
ter of Hnimiades down .a long gallery, which led to a suite of the 
prettiest chambers in the world. The first was au antceliambcr, 
painted like a bower, but filled with the music of living bird.s; the 
second, which was much larger, was entirely covered with Venetian 
mirrors, and resting oii a briglit Persian carpet were many 
couches of crimson velvet, covered with a variety of sumptuous 
dresses; the third room was a bath, made iu the semblance of a 
gigantic shell. Its roof was of transparent alabaster, glowing 
with shadowy Ught. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 

A FiiOTiBisn of trumpets announced the return of the Lndy Iduna; 
and the Prince of Athens, magnificently attired, came forward 
with a smile, and led her, with a compliment on her resuming 
the dress of her sex, if not of her country, to the banquet. Iduna 
W'as not nninflnenced by that excitement whicli is insensibly pro¬ 
duced by a sadden change of seene and circumstances, and 
especially by an unexpected transition from hardship, peril, and 
suffering, to luxury, security, and enjoyment. Their spirits were 
elevated and gay: she smiled upon Niemus with a cheerful sym¬ 
pathy. They feasted, they listened to sweet music, they talked 
over their late adventures, and, animated by their own enjoy¬ 
ment, they became more sangnine ns to the fate of Iskander. 

“ In two or three days we shall know more,” said Niewus. “ In 
the meantime, rest is absolutely necessary to you. It is only 
now that you will begin to be sen.sible of the exertion you hove 
made. If Iskander be at Croia, he. has already infonned your 
father of your escape; if he have not arrived, 1 linvc arranged 
that a courier shall be dispatched to Hnnniades from that city. Do 
not be anxious. Try to be hiii>py. 1 am myself sanguine that 
you will find all well. Come, pledge me your father’s health, fair 
lady, in this goblet of Tenedos!” 

“How know I that at this moment he may not be at the 
])oint of death,” replied Iduna. “ When 1 am absent from those I 
love, 1 dream only of their unhappiness.” 

“ At this moment also,” rejoined N’icanis, “he dreams ]>erhnps of 
your imprisonment among barbiirians. Yet how mistaken! Iset 
that consideration support you. (.'oine! here is to the. Eremite.” 

“As willing, if not as sumptuous, a host ns our present one,’’ 
said Iduna; “and when, hy-the-hye, do you tliink that your 
friclut, the Lord Justinian, will arrive?” 

“ Oh! never mind him,” said Nieaeus. “ lie would have amved 
to-morrow, but the great news whicli I gave him has probably 
changed his plans. I told him of the ap]iroachiug invasion, and 
he has jicrhaiis found it necessary to visit the neighbouring chief¬ 
tains, or even to go on to Croia.” 

“Well-a-day!” exclaimed Iduna, “I would we were in my 
father’s camp! ” 

“We shall soon be there, dear lady,” replied the prince. 
“<3ome, worthy Seneschal,” he added, turning to tliat functionary, 
“ drink to this noble lady’s happy meeting with her fiiends.” 
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Three or four days passed away at the castle of Justinian, in 
•which Nicffius used his utmost exertions to divert the anxiety of 
Iduna. One day was spent in examining the castle, on another he 
amused her with a hawking party, on a third he carried her to 
the neighbouring mins of a temple, and read his favourite ^scliy- 
1ns to her amid its lone and elegant columns. It was impossible 
for any one to be more amiable and entertaining, and Iduna 
could not resist recognising his many virtues and accomplishments. 
The courier had not yet returned from Croia, which Nicseus 
accounted for by many satisfactory reasons. The suspense, how¬ 
ever, at length became so painful to Iduna, that she proposed 
to the I’rince of Athens that they should, without further delay, 
proceed to that city. As usual, Niemus was not wauling in 
many plansildo arguments in favour of their remaining at the 
castle, but Iduna was resolute. 

“Indeed, dear Nieajus,” she said, “my anxiety to see my father, 
or hear from him, is so great, that there is scarcely any dan¬ 
ger which I would not eucotinter to gratify my wi.sh. I feel that 
I have already taxed your endurance too much. But wo are no 
longer in a hostile Lind, and guards and guides arc to be en¬ 
gaged. Let me then depart alone 1 ” 

“Iduiia!” exclaimed Nicrous, reproachfully. “Alas! Iduna, 
yon arc cruel, but I did not expect tiiis ! ” 

“Dear Nicteus!” she answered, “you always misinterpret me! 
It would Infinitely delight me to be restored to Ilunniades by 
yourself, but these are no common times, and you are no com¬ 
mon person. Yon forget that there is one that lias greater 
claims upon you even than a forloni maiden—your country. And 
whether Iskander be at Croia or not, Greece requires the pre¬ 
sence and exertions of the Prince of Athens.” 

“ I liave no country,” replied Nicteus, mournfully, “ and no ob- 
iect for which to exert myself.” 

“ Nicieus 1 Is this the poetic patriot who was yesterday envying 
Themistocles ?” 

“ Alas I Iduna, yesterday you were my muse. I do not wonder 
you are wearied of this castle,” continued the prince in a melan¬ 
choly tone. “ This spot eontaius nothing to interest you; but for 
me, it holds all that is dear, and—oh I gentle maiden, one gmQc 
from you, one smile of inspiration, and I would -not envy Themis- 
toeles, and might perhaps rival him." 

They were walking together in the hall of the castle; Iduna 
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stepped aside and affected to examine a curious buckler, Nicicus 
followed her, and placing his arm gently in hers, led her away. 

“ Dearest Idmia,” he said, “ pardon me, but men struggle for 
their fate. Mine is in your power. It is a contest between misery 
and happiness, glory and perhaps infamy. Do nut then wonder 
that I will not yield my chance of the brighter fortune without an 
effort. Once more I appeal to your pity, if not to your love. Were 
Iduna mine, were she to hold out but the possibility of her beiug 
mine, there is no career—solemnly I avow what solemnly 1 feel— 
there is no career of which I could not be capable, and no condition 
to which I would not willingly subscribe. Ilut this certainty, or 
this contiiigeuey, 1 must hare: 1 cannot exist without the alteruo- 
tire. And now, upon my knees, 1 implore her to grant it to me!” 

“Nicfeus,” said Iduna, “this continued recurrence to a for¬ 
bidden suliject is most ungencrotis.” 

“ Alas! Idunn, my life depends upon a «'ord, wliicli you will not 
speak, and you talk of generosity No! Iduna, it is not 1 that 
am ungenerous.'" 

“ Let me say then unreasonable. Prince N'icams.” 

“ Say what you like, Idunit, provided you say that you are mine.” 

“ Pardon me, sir, I am free.” 

“ hVee! You have ever underrated me, Iduna. To whom do 
you owe this boasted freedom?” 

“This is not the first time,” remarked Iduna, “that you have 
rciuiudcd me of an obligation, the memory of which is indelibly 
impressed upon my heart, and for which even the. present conver¬ 
sation cannot make me feel less grateful. I can never forget that 
I owe all that is dear, to yourself and your coinpauion.” 

“My companion!” replied the I'riuce of Athens, pale and 
]uis.sionatc. “My companion 1 Am I ever to be remiuded of my 
companion?” 

“ Nicteus! ” said Iduna; “ if you forget what is doe to me, at 
least endeavour to remember what is due to yourself.” 

“Beautiful being!” said the pruice, adv.ancing and ]iassionately 
seizing her hand; “ pardon me!—jiardon me 1 I am not nmster of 
my reason; I am notliing, I am nothing while Iduna hesitates!” 

“ She does not hesitate, Nicteus. 1 desire—^1 require tliat thia 
conversation shall cease—shall never, never be renewed.” 

“And I tell thee, Imughty woman,” said the Prince of Athena, 
grinding his teetli, and speaking with violent action, “ that I will 
no longer be despised wiUi impunity. Iduna is mine, or is no one' 
else’s.” 

“ Is it possible ??’ exclaimed the daughter of Hunniades. “ Is 
it, indeed, come to this ? But why am 1 surprised ? 1 hare Jong 
known Nicteus. 1 quit this castie instantly.” 
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“ Yon ara a prisoner,” replied the piinee very calmly, and leaning 
with folded arms against the wall. 

“Aprisoncr!” exclaimed Iduna, a little alarmed.—A prisoner! 
I defy yon, fur. You are only a guest like myself. I will appeal 
to the Seneschal in the absence of his lord: He will never permit 
the honour of hLs master’s flag to be violated by the irrational 
caprice of a passionate boy.” 

“What lord?" inquired Nicffius. 

“ Your friend, the Lord Justinian,” answered Iduna. “ He could 
little anticipate such an abuse of his hospitality." 

“ My friend, the Lord Justinian! ” replied Nienus, with a malig¬ 
nant smile. “ 1 am suq)rised that a personiige of the Lutly Iduna’s 
deep discriminatiun should so easily be deceived by ‘ a passionate 
boy r Is it possible that you could have supposed for a moment 
that there was any other lord of this castle, save your devoted 
slave?” 

“Wliat!” exclaimed Iduna, really frightened. 

“ 1 have, iudeed, the honour of finding the Lady Iduna my 
guest,” continued Nicseus, in a tone of bitter raillery. “This 
castle of Kallista, the fairest in all Epirus, I inherit from my 
mother. Of late 1 have seldom visited it; but, indeed, it will 
become a favourite residence of mine, if it be, as I anticipate, 
the scene of my nuptiid ceremony.” 

Iduna looked around her with astonishment, then threw herself 
upon a couch, and burst into tears. I'he Prince of Athens walked 
up and down the boll witl: an lur of determined coolness. 

“ Perfidious! ” exclaimed Iduna between her .sobs. 

“ Lady Iduna,” said the prince; and he seated himself by her 
aide. “ I wiU not attempt to palliate a deception which your charms 
could alone inspire and can alone justify. Hear me, Lady Iduna, 
hear me with calmness. I love you; I love you with a passion 
which lias been as constant os it is strong. My birth, my rank, my 
fortunes, do not disqualify me for an union with the daughter of 
the great Hunniodes. If my personal cMms may sink in eom- 
parison witli her suriiassing excellence, I am yet to leom than' any 
other prince in Christendom can urge a more effective plea. I am 
young; the ladies of the court have called me handsome; by your 
great father’s side I hare broken some lances in your honour ; mid 
even Iduna once confessed she thought me clever. Come, come, be 
mmrcifull Let my beantiful Athens receive a fitting mistress! 
A holy &ther is in readiness, dew maiden. Come now, one smde !' 
In a few days we shall reach your father’s camp, and then we irill 
kneel, a« I do now, and beg a blessing on onr happy union,”' As 
he he dre^ped upon his knee, and stealing her hand, lookcA 
into her face. It was sorrowful md gloomy. 
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“ It is in vain, Nicnns,” said Idnna, “ to appeal to jroar genero* 
sity; it is useless to talk of the past; it is idle to reproach you foe 
the present. I am a. woman, alone and persecute^ whore I eould 
least anticipate persecution. !Nicseus,l never can be yours; and 
now I deUvor myself to the mercy of Almighty God.” 

“’Tis well,” siiid IS'icMtus. “ From the tower of the castle yon 
may behold the waves of the Ionian Sea* You will, remain here a 
close prisoner, until one of ray galleys arrive from Pineus to bear 
us to Italy. Mine you mnst be, Mima. It remains for you to 
decide under what circumstances. Continue in your ob^naoy, 
and you may bid fiirewell for ever to your country and to your 
fiithur. Be reasonable, and a destiny awaits you, which oifors 
everything that has hitherto been considered the source or cause of 
happiness.” Thus speaking; the prince retired, leaving the Lady 
Muna to her. own unhappy thoughts. 


CHAPTEU XIX. 

Tub Lady Iduna was at first inclined to view the conduct of the 
Prince of Athens as one of those jiassionate and passing ebuUitiooa 
in which her long acquaiutance with liim had taught her he was 
accustomed to indulge. But when on retiring soon after to her 
ajmrtments, she was informed by her attendant matron that she 
must in future consider herself a^ prisoner, and nut venture again 
to quit them without permission, she began to tremble at the pos¬ 
sible violence of au ill-regulated miuiL She endeavoured to interest 
her attendant in her behalf; hut tlie matron was too well schooled 
to evince any feeling or express any opinion on the tulpect; and 
indeed, at length, fairly informed Iduna that she was conunauded 
to confine her couveraatiou to the duties of her office. 

The Lady Iduna was very unhappy. She thought of h^ father, 
she thought of Iskander. The past seemed a dream; she was 
often tempted to believe that she was still, and had ever been, a 
prisoner in the Serail of Adrianople; and that all.' the late won¬ 
derful incideuts of her life were but. the shifting scenes of some 
wild slumber. And than some idight iuoident, the sound of. a bdl; 
or the sight of some lioly emblem, assured hcr.she waain aGhriitian 
land, and conrineed her of the stmnge truth foot* she was indeed 
in captivity,.and.apTisoBcr,.above all others, to the.foiid companion 
of her youfo. ,Her indignation at the cenduet of Meseus roused 
her oeuiage; she resolved to make an eSbrt to esiuqie. Her 
mams were only lighted from^abeve; die detenaiaeA.ta steM<ilMdl 
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at night into the gallery; the door was secured. She hastened 
back to her chamber in fear and sorrow, and wept. 

Twice in the coarse of the day the stern and silent matron 
visited Iduna with her food; and os she retired, sitcnred the door. 
This was the only individual that the imprisoned lady ever beheld. 
And thus heavily rolled on upwards of a week. On the eve of 
the ninth day, Iduna was surprised by Uie matron presenting 
her a letter as she <xuitted the chamber for the night. Iduna 
seized it with a feeling of curio.sity nut unmixed with pleasure. It 
was the only incident that bad occuri'cd during her captivity. She 
recognised the liand-writing of Nicieus, and threw it duvni with 
vexation at her silliness in supposing, for a moment, tliat the 
matron coidd have been the emissary of any other person. 

Yet the letter must be read, and at length she opened it. It 
informed her that a ship hod arrived from Athens at the coast, and 
that to-morrow she must depart for Italy. It told her also, that 
the Turks, under Mahomed, hsid invaded Albania; and that the 
Hungarians, under the command of her father, had eoine to sup¬ 
port the Cross. It said nothing of Iskander. But it reminded 
her that little more than the siune time that would carry her to 
the coast to embark for a foreign laud, would, were she wise, alike 
enable Nicieus to place her in her father’s arms, and allow him to 
join in tlio great struggle for his country and his creed. The 
letter was written with finnness, but tenderly. It left, however, 
on the mind of Iduna an imi>ressiun of the desperate resolution of 
the writer. 

Now it so happened, that as this unhappy lady jumited from her 
couch, and paced the room in the perturbation of her mind, the 
wind of her drapery extinguished her lamp. As her attendant, or 
visitor, had paid her lost visit fur the day, there seemed little chance 
of its being again illnmined. The miserable are always more un¬ 
happy in the dark. Light is the greatest of comforters. And so this 
little misfortune seemed to the forlorn Iduna almost overwhelm¬ 
ing. And as she attempted to look around, and wrung her hands 
in very woe, her attention was attracted by a brilliant streak of 
light upon the wall, which greatly surprised her. She groped her 
way in its direction, and slowly stretelung forth her Imnd, observed 
that it made its way through a chink in the frame of one of the great 
mirrors which were inlaid in the wall. And as she pressed the frame, 
she felt to her surprise that it sprang forward. Had she not been 
very cauiioua the advancing mirror would have struck her with great 
fora, but she hod presence of mind to withdraw her hand very 
gradually, repressing the swiftness of the spring,, The aperture 
oeeasion^ ly the opening of the mirror consisted of a recess, 
fooned by a <dosed>up window. An ,old wooden shatter, or blind. 
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in so ruinoos a state, that the light freely made its way, was the 
only barrier against the elements. Iduna, seizing the handle which 
remained, at once drew it open with little difficulty. 

The captire gazed with ghvddened feelings upon the free and 
beautiful scene. Beneath her rose the rich and aromatic shrubs 
tinged with the soft and silver light of eve: before her extended 
the wide and fertile champaign, skirted by the dark and undolatiug 
mountains; in the clear sky, glittering and sliaq), sparkled the 
first* crescent of the new moon, an auspicious omen to the Mos- 
lemin mvadurs. 

Iduna gazed with joy upon the landscape, and then hastily 
descending from the recess, she placed her hands to her eyes, so 
long unaccustomed to the light. Perhaps, too, she indniged in 
momentary meditation. For suddenly seizing a number of slmwls 
which were lying on one of the couches, she knotted them toge¬ 
ther, and then striving with all her force, she plucsid the heaviest 
couch on one end of the costly cord, and then throwing the other 
out of the window, mid entrusting herself to the merciful care of 
the holy Virgin, the brave daughter of Ilunuiadcs successfully 
di'opped down into the garden below. 

Bhc stopi>ed to breathe, and to revel in her emancipated exist¬ 
ence. It was a bold entciprisc gallantly achieved. But the danger 
hod now only commenced. She found that she hod alighted at 
the back of the castle. She stole along upon tip-toc, timid as a 
fawn. She remembered a small wicket-gate that led into the open 
country. She arrived ot the gate. It was of course guarded. 
The single sentinel was kneeling before an image of St. George, 
beside him was an empty driuking-cup and an exhausted wine¬ 
skin. 

“ Holy Saint! ” e-tclaimed the pious sentinel, “ pres^c us from 
all Turkish infidels!" Iduna stole behind him. " Shall men who 
drink no wine conquer true Christians ?” continued the sentiod. 
Iduna placed her hand upon the lock. “ Wc thank thee for our 
good vintage,” said the sentinel. Iduna opened the gate with the 
noiseless touch which a feminine finger can done command. “ And 
for the rise of the Lord Iskander!" added the sentinel. Iduna 
escaped! 

Now she indeed was free. Swiftly she ran over the wide plain. 
She hoped to reach some town or village before her escape could 
he discovered, and she hurried on for three hours without resting. 
She came to a beautiful grove of olive-trees that spread in exten¬ 
sive ramifications about the plain. And through this beautiful 
grove of olive-trees her path seemed to lead. So she entered and 
advanced. And when she had journeyed fw about a mile, she 
came to an open and very Ter^lant piece of ground, which wm, os 
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it wffire^ the heart of the gmyei In its centre- rose a, fair and 
antique structure d itiiite marble, shrouding from the noon-day 
BUii the percnnM flow of a very famous fountain, It was new 
midnight. Iduna was wearied, and she sat down upon the steps of 
the fountain for rest. And while she was musing over all the 
strange adrentures of her life, she heard a rustling in the wood, 
and being alarmed, she rose and hid herself behind a. tree. 

And while she stood there, with palpitating heart, the figura of 
a man advanced to the fountain fl»m an opposite direction of the 
grove. He went up the steps, and looked down upon the spring 
us if he were about to dHnk, but instead of doing that, he drew 
his scimetur, and plunged it into tiie water, and called out with- a 
loud voice the name of “ Iskander 1” three times. Whereupon 
Iduna, actuated by an irreristible impulse, casne forward from her 
hiding-pUoe, but iustimtiy gave a lond shriek when she beheld— 
the IMnce Mahomed.! 

“ Oh! night of g^ory! ” exclaimed the prince, advancing, “ Do 
I indeed behold the fair Iduna! This is truly magic! ” 

“ Away! away!" exclaimed the distraeted Iduua, as she endea¬ 
voured to fly from him, 

“Ue has kept his word, thiri' cunning leech, better .than 1 ex¬ 
pected,” said M^omed, seizing her. 

“ As well 08 you deserve, ravisher!" exclaimed a nugestic voice. 
A toU figure rushed forward from the wood, and dashed back the 
Tttrit. 

“ 1 am here to complete my contraet. Prince M^omed," said 
the stronger, drawing his sword. 

“Iskwider!” exclaimed the prince. 

“ We have met before, prince. Let us so act now that we may 
meet for the laat time." 

“ Infamous, iufemat traitor,” exclaimed Mahomed, “ dost thou, 
indeed, imagine that I will sully my imperial blade with the bleed 
erf' my rmiaway idave!' No! I came here to secure tiiy punish¬ 
ment, but I cannot condescend to become thy punisher. Advance, 
guards, and-seize him! Seize them both!" 

Iduna fiew to Iskandei^ who oaught her in om arm, while he 
waved his scimotar with the other. The guards of Mahomed 
poured forth fi»m the side of the grove vriienoe tiie prinoe had 
issued. 

“ Amd' dbst thou indeed think, Midiomed,” said Itiumder, “that 
I Imve been educated in the Seraglio to be duped Motiemin 
ciaft. Ii ofler thee tingle oombait if then deair^ it, but ccunbat 
aa w«mi 9 , too -struggle ,hail-be equal."' He whistiod, and instantly, 
a body of Hungarians, headed Hunniades himself, advamxd- 
&em sidb of the grove triMBoe iBkander had isnud. 
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“ Come on, then,” said Maliomed; “ each to hia man.” Their 
swords clawed, but the principal attendants of the son of Amurath 
dbominp: the affair undw the present circmnstanoes assumed tile 
rlmracter of a more cosh adventure,, bore away the Tnrbuli 
prince. 

“ To-morrow, then, this fray shall be decided on tim plmus of 
Kallista,” sud Mahomed. 

“ Epirus is prejjared,” replied Iskandor. 

The Turks withdrew. Isk-auder bore the senseless ftmn of 
Iduna to her father. Hunniudes embraced bis lon^-lost child. 
Tliey sprinkled her hice witli water from the tuuntain. She 
revived. 

“Wliere is Nicasns,” inquired Iskander; “and IiowcMne yon 
a^iin, door lady, in the power of Mahomed?” 

“Alas! noble sir, my twioe delLvorer,” answered Idimo, “I have 
indeed, again been doomed to captivity, hut my iiersesutor, 1 Uush 
to say, was tiiis time a Ghristian prince.” 

“ Holy Virgin!” oxolaimed lskandcr. “ Whooan this riHain bo ?” 

“ The villain, Lord Iskandor, is your friend; and yonr pupil, 

, dear hither.” 

“ Nicajiis of Athens!” exclaimed Ilunniadcs. 

Iskander was silent and melancholy. 

Thereupon the Lady Iduna recounted toherfrither and Iskander, 
sitting between them on tdic margin of the fomit, all that had 
oeeurred to her, smee herself and Niemus parted with Iskander; 
nor did she omit to relate to Humiiadcs all the devotion of 
Iskander, respecting which, like a truly brave man, he had iunnelf 
been silent. Tlie great Hunniados searoely knew which rather to 
do, to lavish his aifection on his beloved (duld, or his gratitude 
upon fiikauder. Tims they went on conversing for some time, 
Iskander placing his own cloak around Iduna, and almost uueon- 
sciously winding Ids arm around her unresBitiiig form. 

Just as they were preparing to return to the Christina campv a 
great noise was beard in the groTe,.and presently, in the dfreetioii 
whence Iduna hod arrived, there came a hand of men, bearing 
torches and examining the grove in all dfrections in great agitation. 
Iskander and Hunniwies stood upon tlieir guard, but soon, per¬ 
ceived they were Greeks. Their leader, seeing » group near tie 
fbnntain, advanced to make inquiries raspecting the olyect of his 
search, but when he indeed recognised ^e peraons who formed 
the group, the torch fell from his grasp, and ke tnnied away'Iiis 
head and’, liid bis face in his hands. 

Iduna clung to her father; Iskander stood with Ins' eye# dnsd 
upon the ground, but Hunniades, stem and terrible, disembanass- 
igg liims alf of tile grasp of bis daughter, advanced and lidd his 
hand' i^n tile stmger. | 
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“Young man,” said the noble father, “were it contrition instead 
of shame that inspired this attitude, it might bo better. I hare 
often warned you of the fatal consequences of a reckless indul¬ 
gence of the passions. More than once I have predicted to you, 
Uiat however great might be your confidence in your ingenuity 
and your resources, the hour would arrive when such a career 
would place you in a position as despicable ns it was shameful. 
That hour lias arrived, and that position is now filled by the Prince 
of Athens. You stand before the three individuals in this world 
whom you have most injured, and whom you were most bound to love 
and to protect. Here is a friend, who has hazarded his prosperity 
and his existence for your life and your happiness. And you have 
made him a mere pander to your lusts, and then deserted him in 
his greatest necessities. This maiden was the companion of your 
youth, and entitled to your kindest offices. You have treated her 
infinitely worse than her Turkish captor. And for myself, sir, your 
father was my dearest friend. I endeavoured to repay his friend¬ 
ship by supplying his place to his orplian child. How I discharged 
my duty, it becomes not me to say: how you have discharged 
yours, this lady here, my daughter, your late prisoner, sir, can 
best prove.” 

“OhI spore me, spore me, sir,” said the Prince of Athens, 
taming and falling upon his knee. “I am most wretched. 
Every word cuts to my very core. Just Providence has baffled all 
my arts, and I am gintcful. Whether this lady can, indeed, for¬ 
give me, I hardly dare to think, or even hoiio. And yet forgiveness 
is a heavenly boon. Perliaps the memory of old days may melt 

her. As for yourself, sir-^but I’ll not speak, I cannot. Noble 

Iskander, if I mistake not, you may whisper words in that fair car, 
less grating than my own. May you be happy! I will not pro¬ 
fane your prospects with my vows. And yet I’ll say farewell!” 

The Prince of Athens turned away with an air of complete 
wretchedness, and slowly withdrew. Iskander followed him. 

"Nicssus,” said Iskander; but the prince entered the grove, and 
did not turn round. 

“ Dear Nicteus,” said Iskander. The prince hesitated. 

“ Let us not part thus,” said Iskander. “ Iduna is most unhappy. 
She bade me tell you she had forgotten all.” 

“ God bless her, and God bless you, too I ” replied Niesus. “ 1 
pray you let me go.” 

“ Nay 1 dear Niemus, are we not friends ?” 

“ The best and truest, Iskander. I will to the camp, and meet 
yon in your tent ere morning break. At present, I would be 
alone.” 

“ Dear NicKus, one word. You have said upon one point, what 
I could well wish unsaid, and dared p prophesy what may neve 
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happen. I am not made for such supreme felicity. Bpims is my 
mistress, my Nicseus. As there is a living God, my friend, most 
solemnly I tow, I have had no thoughts in this aSfair, but for your 
honour.” 

“ 1 know it, my dear friend, I know it,” replied Nicreus. “ I 
keenly feel your admirable worth. Say no more, say no more 1 
She is a fit wife for a hero, and yon are one 1” 


CHATTER XX. 

AFTER the battle of the bridge, Iskander had hurried to Croia 
without dehiy. In his progress, ho had made many fruitless in-, 
qiiiries after Iduiui and NicEcus, but he consoled himself for the 
unsatisfactory answers he received by the opinion that they had 
taken a difiercut course, and the eomiction that all must now be 
safe. The messenger from Croia that informed llunniades of the 
escape of his daughter, also solicited Ilia aid in favour of Epirus 
^iguinst the impending invasion of the Turks, and stimuhilcd by 
personal gratitude as weU os by public duty, Hunuiades answered 
the solicitation in person at the head of twenty thousand lances. 

llunniades and Iskander had mutually flattered themselves when 
apart, that each would be able to quell the anxiety of the other on 
the subject of Iduna. The lender of Epirus flattered himself that 
his late companions had proceeded at once to Transylvania, and 
the Vaivode him.sclf had indulged in the delightful hope that the 
first person he should embrace at Croia would be his long-lost 
child. Wlicn, therefore, they met, and were mutually incapable 
of imparting any information on the subject to each other, they 
were filled with astonishment and disquietude. Events, however, 
gave them little oj>p()rlunity to indulge in anxiety or grief. On 
the day that llunniades and his lanccs arrived at Croia, the in¬ 
vading army of the Turks under the Prince Mahomed cros.sed the 
mountains, and soon after pitched tlieir camp on the fertile plain 
of Kallista. 

As Iskander, by the aid of llunniades and the neighhouring 
princes, and the patriotic exertions of his countrymen, was at this 
moment at the head of a force which the Turlcish prince could 
not have anticipated, ho resolved to march at once to meet the 
Ottomans, and decide the fate of Greece by a pitched battle. 

The night before the arrival of Iduna at the famous fountain, 
the Christian army had taken up its position within a few mfles of 
the Turks. The tmbaned warriors wished to delay the engage¬ 
ment until the new moon, th| eve of which was at hand. Aud it 
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liappcned on that said eve that lakander caUing to mind hw con¬ 
tract with the Turhish prince made in the gardens of the Seraglio 
at Adrianople, and believing from the superstitioas cliaiactcr of 
Mahomed that he would not fail to be at the appointed aiiot, re- 
aolred, aa we have seen, to repair to the fountain o£ Kallista. 

And now from that fountain the hero retired, bearing with Mm 
a prize scarcely less iwocious than the freedom of his country, for 
which he was to combat on the morrow’s morn. 

Ere the dawn had broken, the Christian power was in motion. 
Iskander commanded the oentre, Iluuniadcs the right wing. The 
left was entrusted .at his urgent request to the Prince of Athens. 
A mist that hung about the plain allowed Nicajus to charge the 
right wing of the Turks almost unj)erceived. He charged with 
irresistible fury, and soon disordered tlic ranks of the Muslcmin. 
Mahomed with the reserve hastened to their aid. A mighty mul¬ 
titude of Janissaries, shouting the name of Allah and his Prophet, 
penetrated the Christian oentre. Huuniades endeavoured to at¬ 
tack them on their dank, but was himself cimrged by the Turkish 
cavalry. The battle was now general, and raged with terrible 
fnry. Iskander had secreted in Ms centre, a new and jioweiM 
battery of caimou, presented to him by the Pope, and which liOT 
just arrived from Venice. Thk battery played upon the Janis¬ 
saries with great destruction. He Mmself mowed them down 
with his irresistible scimetar. Infinite was the slaughter! awful 
the uproar! But of all the Cliristian knights,this day, no one 
performed such mighty feats of arms as the Prince of Athens. 
With a reckless desperation he dashed about tlic field, and every- 
tMug seemed to yidd to Ms inspired impulse. His example ani¬ 
mated liLs men with such a degree of enthusiasm, that the division 
to which be was opposed, although encouraged by tlic presence of 
Mahomed Mmself, could no longer witlistaud the desperate courage 
of tlie Oluistians, and fled in all directions. Then, rushing to the 
aid of Iskander, Niceus, at the head of a body of picked men, 
dashed upon the rear of the Janissaries, and nearly surrounded 
them, llunniades instantly made a fresh charge upon the left 
wing of the Turks. A panic fell upon the Moslemin, who were 
little prepared for such a demonstration of strength on the part 
of their adversaries. In a few minutes, their order seemed gene¬ 
rally broken, and their leaders in vain endeavoured to rally Uiem. 
Waving his bloody scimetar, and bounding on Ms black charger, 
Iskander called upon his men to secure the triumph of the Cross 
imd the freedom of Epirus. Pursuit was now general. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Turks were massacred by thousands. Maliomed, when ho 
found that all was lost, fled to the mountains, with a train of 
prnards and eunuchs, and left the care of his dispersed host to his 
Pachas. The liills wore covered with the fugitives and their pur¬ 
suers. Some fled also to the sea-shore, where the Turkish fleet 
was at anchor. Tlie plain was strewn with corpses and arms, and 
tents and standards. The sun was rtow high in the heavens. 
The mist had cleared away; but occasional clouds of smoke still 
sailed about. ' 

A solitary Christian knight entered a winding pass in the green 
hills, apart from the scene of strife. The slow and trembling stop 
of his wearied steed would have ill qualified him to join in the 
triumpliant pursuit, even had he himself been physically enabled; 
but the Christian knight was covered with gore, unhappily not 
alone that of his enemies, fie was, indeed, sircaming with des¬ 
perate wounds, and scarcely could liis fainting form retain its 
tottering seat. 

The winding pass, which for some singular rcBs»on he now pur¬ 
sued in solitude, instead of returning to the busy camp for aid and 
assistance, conducted tlio knight to n small green valley, covered 
with sweet herbs, and entirely .surrounded by hanging woods. In 
the centre rose the ruins of a Doric fane: three or four columns, 
grey and majestic. All was still and silent, save that hi the clear 
blue sky an eagle flew, high in the air, hut whirling round the 
temple. 

The knight reached the ruins of tlie Doric fane, and with diffi¬ 
culty dismounting from bis chorger, fell ujion the soft and flowery 
turf, and for some moments was raotiouloss. His horse stole a few 
yards away, and though scarcely le.ss injured than its rider, in¬ 
stantly commenced cropping the inviting pasture. 

At length the Christian knight slowly raised his head, and lean¬ 
ing on his arm, sighed deeply. liis face was very pale; but as he 
looked up, and perceived the eagle in the heaven, a smile played 
upon his pallid check, and his beautiful eye gleamed with a sudden 
fla.sli of light. 

“Glorious bird!” murmured the Christian warrior, “once 1 
deemed that my career might resemble thine! "fis over now; 
and Greece, for which I would have done so much, will soon forget 
my immemorial name. I have stolen here to die in silence and in 
beauty. This blue air, and these green woods, and tliese lone 
CQli|pins, which oft to me haie been a eonwflation, breathing of the 
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poetic past, and of the days wherein I fain had lired, I have 
escaped from tlio fell field of carnage to die among them. Fare¬ 
well my country 1 Farewell to one more beautiful than Greece 
—^farewell, Iduna!” 

These were the last words of Nicsens, Prince of Athens. 


CHAPTER XXn. 

Whide the unhappy lover of the daughter of Hunniades 
breathed his last words to the solitivry elements, his more fortimate 
friend received, in the centre of his scene of triumph, tlie glorious 
congratulations of his emancipated country. The discomfiture of 
the Turks was complete, and this overthrow, coupled with their 
recent defeat in Bulgaria, secured Christendom from their assaults 
daring the remainder of the reign of Amurath the Second. Sur¬ 
rounded by his princely allies, and the chieftains of Exurus, the 
victorious standards of Christendom, and the triumphant trophies 
of the Moslcmiu, Iskander received from the great Hunniades the 
hand of his beautiful daughter. “ Thanks to these brave war¬ 
riors,” said the hero, “ 1 can now oflTer to your daughter a safe, an 
honourable, and a Christian home.” , 

' “ It is to thee, great eir, that Epirus owes its security,” said an 
ancient chieftain, addressing Iskander, “ its national eristcncc, and 
its holy religion. All that we have to do now is to preserve them; 
nor indeed do I see that we can more efiectually obtain these great- 
objects than by entreating thee to mount the redeemed throne of 
thy ancestors. Therefore I say God save Iskander, King ov 
Epirus!’ 

And all the people shouted and said, “ God save the Kino ! 
God bats Iskander, Koto of Epirus !” 
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“ Whoro art thou. 

My Coimtry t On thy voicd^ shore, 
The heroic lay is silent novr ; 

The heroic bosom beats no more. 

And inimt thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like mine! ** 
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